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ROP YOUR MAINTENANCE COSTS to 
a new low by reducing motor 
cleaning operations and reducing in- 
spections and overhauls. Tests have 
proved that on most applications total- 
ly-enclosed, fan-cooled motors more 
than pay back their extra cost in reduced 
maintenance. And this new Allis- 
Chalmers Type APZ tefc motor makes 
maintenance costs lower than ever be- 
fore on this type of motor. 


Here’s Why 

Concealed air passages and pockets have 
been eliminated; dirt cannot build up 
to cause overheating. Cooling air is 
blown over the ribbed cast iron frame 
and bearing housings carrying dirt away 
with it. How about oily dirt that sticks ? 
It can be wiped or blown off without 
stopping the motor. 


Texrope and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


te } 


Rigid Construction 

The frame is rigid cast iron which not 
only has high inherent corrosion resist- 
ance, but also holds bearings in align- 
ment. Bearings are pre-lubricated at 
the factory and should need no attention 
for years. Tapped holes with pipe plugs 
to permit regreasing and to provide 
grease relief are standard equipment. 


Get All The Facts 
The new Allis-Chalmers Type APZ 
totally-enclosed fan-cooled motor is built 
in all NEMA standard frame sizes 
from 224* to 505. Also in explosion- 
proof type. Your A-C Authorized Deal- 
er or District Office has complete infor- 
mation. Call today, or write Allis- 
Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Ask for Bulletin 51B6144. A-3398 


that Cleans Itself 











Sold... 
Applied... 
Serviced... 


Certified Service Shops and Sales Offices 
throughout the country. 


CONTROL — Manval, | 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
ton stations and compo- 
nents for complete con- 
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TEXROPE — Belts in 
all sizes and sections, 
standard and Vari- 
Pitch sheaves, speed 
changers. 





PUMPS — Integral 
motor and coupled 
types from %, in. 
to 72 in. discharge | 
and up. 
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*Similar design non- 
ventilated motors Type 
APK, also available in 
frames 203 to 224 in- 
. Clusive, 
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BETHLEHEM 


Ler’s lay it right on the line. There’s a national 
shortage of readily-available scrap—a shortage so 
severe that many of the nation’s greatest steel mills 
are feeling the pinch. For scrap is a necessary— 
yes, vital—ingredient in the making of new steel, 
and the mills have only a very small supply. 


* If, around your plant, there’s some iron and 
steel scrap ... sell it! The scrap dealer will pay 
you good prices... possibly the highest prices you 
ever received. 


* But you'll benefit in other ways, too. In clean- 
ing out that heap of old,.rusting boilers, tanks, 
rails, gears, obsolete machines, you tidy up the 
place and help make room for something else. 


* And you’re doing your part toward raising 
steel production. Increased production aids every- 
body—for, with more steel being made, there’s 
more available for product manufacture. 


Look around the plant today, won’t you? 
Be on the watch for scrap; call the dealer and get 
it in circulation. Scrap has a job to do—a big 
job. You can help start it on its way! 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


FOR NAMES OF LOCAL SCRAP DEALERS, CONSULT THE YELLOW CLASSIFIED PAGES OF THE TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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A “Before and After’ Story... 
with a MORAL! 


BEFORE | 





ANOTHER BATCH SPOILED BY WHAT A DIFFERENCE WITH 






BAD FUEL! WE’VE GOT TO DO Z  GLEAN-BURNING PHILGAS!* 
SOMETHING ABOUT OUR HEAT _ NO CONTAMINANTS TO RUIN 
TREATING METHODS! OUR PRODUCT! 





There’s no cleaner industrial gas than Phillips 66 | Constant thermal value and gravity.. Philgas is 
Philgas! No tar, resins, dust or other harmful being used in plants all over the country, wher- 


. contaminants. Shipped as a liquid, it is distrib- | ever a clean, high-heat fuel is needed. It’s eco- 
uted and burned as a gas... at any desired nomical to install. Thrifty to operate. 
pressure, high or low. Completely automatic. For assurance of cleanliness and uniformity, 


rely on Phillips 66 Philgas. A member of Phillips 
experienced engineering staff will be glad to con- 
sult with you. Write our nearest office. 


Specialists in LP-Gas 


In ies strial Use 





Co #4 Phillips Petroleum Company Trademark 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Sales Department + Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices located in Amarillo, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., Chicago, Ill., Denver, Colo., Des Moines, Ia., Pontiac, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., ito York, N. Y., Omaha, Nebr., Raleigh, N. C., St. Louis, Mo., Tulsa, Okla,, Wichita, Kan. 
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RESEARCH KEEPS 


B. F. Goodrich 
Grommet Belt V Belt 


/ 
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Ordinary 


Goodrich ~~ 
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Belt service tripled by changing 
to B. F. Goodrich grommet bells 


B.F. Goodrich grommet V belts cut costs 20 to 50% 


RDINARY V belts on this drive (a 
big fan for drying grain) lasted 
1674 hours. The company wanted to 
cut costs by getting longer life from 
belts so they called in a B. F. Goodrich 
man and B. F. Goodrich grommet belts 
were installed. Grommet V belts ran 
5153 hours . . . more than three times 
longer than ordinary belts. Why is 
this a typical example of grommet belt 
performance — why do grommet V 
belts outlast other belts? 

Endless — A grommet is endless, 
made by winding heavy cord on itself 
to form an endless loop. It has no 
overlapping cord sections. Because most 
of the failures in ordinary V_ belts 
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occur in the region where cords over- 
lap, the endless grommet belt eliminates 
such failures. 

Concentrated cord strength — All 
of the cord material in a B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belt is concentrated in twin 
grommets, positioned close to the driv- 
ing faces of the pulley. No layers of 
cords to rub against one another and 
generate heat; cord and adhesion fail- 
ures are reduced. 

Better grip, less slip — Because a 
grommet is endless, a grommet belt 
is more flexible, grips the pulleys better. 
Size for size, grommet belts will give 
4 more gripping power, pull heavier 
loads with a higher safety factor. 


Only B.F.Goodrich has the grom- 
met! —No other multiple-V belt is 
a grommet belt (U. S. Patent No. 
2,233,294). Now available in C, D and 
E sections. See your local B. F.Goodrich 
distributor. Ask him to show you his 
“X-ray” belt that illustrates grommet 
construction clearly. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Grow te 
B.E Goodrich 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
APPLICATIONS 


Free machinability 
Dense, non-porous structure Send for your copy of 


. the illustrated booklet, 
Uniform structure throughout the casting ee eee 
Freedom from leakage under pressure Process for Producing 


Machines to high, mirror-like finish 
Properly annealed; no growth or distortion after machining 





EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOUNDRY DIVISION: 9771 FRENCH ROAD e DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 


3) PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves © Tappets @ Hydraulic Valve Lifters © Valve Seat Inserts Jet 
Engine Parts @ Rotor Pumps e Motor Truck Axles ¢ Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings e Heater-Defroster Units ¢ Snap Rings 
Springtites e Spring Washers ¢ Cold Drawn Steel e Stampings @ Leaf and Coil Springs e Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 
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New! Improved! 


PLA-TANK’ 


GLASS FIBER TANKS 
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PROMPT DELIVERY! 


— i © Fal WORK 


ALUMINUM 
EXTRUSIONS 


SP 


ROLL FORM AED SHAPES 





Let Werner light metal shapes 
help you meet “D.O.” deadlines. 

You can i prompt delivery of 
“custom” shapes in extruded alu- 
minum, as well as roll-formed alu- 
minum, stainless steel, brass, zinc 
and copper. rae 8 are manufac- 
tured to close tolerances, to your 
exact specifications. Quality is as- 
sured by Werner’s extensive manu- 
facturing and engineering experi- 
ence, plus full production facilities, 
including tool-and-die-making 
equipment. 

For an estimate, send drawing 
and specifications, plus data on 
quantity, finish, length, etc. Werner 
can perform the following second- 
ary operations—bending, drilling, 
punching, cutting, counter sinking 
and welding. Finishes—as ex- 
truded, polished or anodized. 


R. D. WERNER CO., inc. 


299-F1FTH AVE., 4. ¥: 16,0. ¥. © PHONE MU 6-2595 


MANUFACTURERS GF ALUMINUM EXTRUSIONS 
AND ROLL-FORMED SHAPES 


a eR 


Send 

R. DAWERNER CO.,Jnc., Dept. PN 

295 Fifth Ave., New York 16,N.Y. 
FREE bulletins describing manu- 

facturing facilities and telling when to 

choose extruded or rolled shapes. 
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Sehind the Scenes. 





Read Greek? 


Coming down to the office the 
other morning via the Rapid Transit, 
we sat next to a chap who we thought 
was a typical businessman—gray suit, 
homberg, brief case and all. We had 
a start, though, when we glanced 
over to see what he was reading. 
Homer’s Iliad, in the original Greek. 


Research 


We were interested in comments 
by Carl E. Hoover of Perfect Circle 
Corp. made a while back at the 
meeting of the American Society for 
Quality Control. He points out that 
quality control is one of industry’s 
most potent tools, but that it won’t 
mean a thing if the. quality control 
engineer can’t put “it. across. with 
people. By indirection, he says that 
quality control engineers should do a 
little statistical research on what 
makes people tick as well as what 
makes assembly lines run. 


He evidently has done such re- 
search, for he says that these are the 
peculiarities of three out of four of 
the folks with whom we come in 
contact: They worry a lot; their feel- 
ings are hurt easily; they are very 
deliberate in everything they do; they 
resent being ordered to do anything; 
they are urged to their greatest ef- 
forts by praise; they are suspicious 
of the motives of others; they are 
radical in religion and politics; they 
would rather struggle alone with a 
problem than ask for help; they 
would rather work alone than with 
others; they prefer reading to athle- 
tics or any “big muscle” activity; 
they day dream a lot; they are poor 
losers; they prefer meticulous de- 
tailed work; they are moody; and 
very conscientious. The habit and 
attitude patterns of the fourth per- 
son you meet, says Mr. Hoover, are 
the opposite of those just given. 


Do you agree? 


Mr. X. Inconel 


We have just seen a questionnaire 
addressed to Mr. X. Inconel, c/o Edi- 
tor, STEEL. The query came from A. 
N. Marquis Co., publisher of Who’s 
Who in America, and is designed to 
gather names and specialties for a 
companion volume, Who Knows—and 
What. One Marquis technique is to 
find the technical experts by looking 
up authors in business magazines, in- 


cluding STEEL. A shrewd technique 
But Mr. X. Inconel really threw wy 

After considerable debate as fy 
whether the X stood for Xavier 
Xenephon, we finally discovered jt 
We have tied the 
illusive X, Inconel down. Designatej 
Inconel X is an alloy developed ly 
International Nickel Co. and feature 
in headline and story in STEEL som 


stood for neither. 


time back. 


Power of the Press 


In the inevitable spurts of pessi. 
mism that come to us all, the editos 
upstairs sometimes wonder about how 
empty or full the term “power of 


the press’ is. 


Machine Tool Editor Guy Hubbard, 
in his “Seen and Heard in the Ma 
chinery Field” department of May 14 
mentioned in“passing the clear an 
swer by Barber-Colman Co. to the 
question: What is a machine tool? 
That comment elicited hundreds of 
inquiries for the answer, contained in 
Barber-Colman’s house organ, Hob- 
bing Notes, including one from Presi- 
dent Truman’s Materials Policy Com- 


mission, 


Puzzle Corner 


The May 21 problem about the 
pennies, which we answered last week 
when we went to press too soon to 
carry names of those who had solved 
it was correctly figured out by Carl J. 
Kugler of Philadelphia, H. L. Ludwig 
of United States Steel Export Co. 
and J. C. Severn of Toledo Pressed 
Art had 20 pennies, Bob 
55, Charlie 127 and Dave 29. 

.First in with the correct answer to 
the May 28 problem were J. F. Find- 
lay of El Potosi Mining Co. and 
Helen Fyfe of Central Iron & Sieel 
Co. The second quarter makes one 


Steel Co. 


complete revolution, 


A tank having inside dimensions of 
24 inches by 24 inches deep is filled 
with water to a depth of 6.5 inches. 
A copper bowl of uniform thickness, 
an exact hemisphere with an out- 
side diameter of 20 inches, is floated 
in the tank. When the bowl is in 
equilibrium, the bottom of the bowl 
is 0.227 inches from the bottom of the 
tank. What is the thickness of the 
copper of the bowl? The specific 
gravity of copper is 8.94. 


Strole 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 39) 
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BASIC ENGINEER 


Tom Lally, who is checking hearth dimen- 
sions in the picture above, knows granular 
basic refractories. He also knows open 
hearth problems because he made steel 
for 17 years before joining our staff. 
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REFRACTORIES 





Use of forms points up advantages of modern installation technique 
—faster ramming, increased density and better hearth contour. 


MODERN INSTALLATION TECHNIQUE 


FAMILIAR trade mark identifies a dependable product. But quality 
L \ of product is only one of the values that stand back of the “man 
with the shovel.” 


If you have a rammed hearth in your shop, you have first hand 
knowledge of one of these additional values. Basic pioneered the 
rammed hearth installation procedures now accepted as standard. 
One innovation was the use of forms to shape hearth contour accu- 
rately and to obtain maximum density, particularly in banks. 


These pluses are not reflected in the price of Basic products. 
Rather, you save in lower refractory costs per ton of steel. Extra 
values are part of our effort to earn more of your granular basic re- 


fractories business. 


2 G9 fo oe 
Las8te KRefractortes Incorpo rated 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 
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... by performance 


During the past quarter century, ‘Surface’ One-Way Fired Soaking Pits have 
gained recognition in America’s leading steel mills. The uniformly high 
quality and tremendous tonnages of steel turned out by these 
soaking pits are proof that the ‘Surface’ ‘one-way firing” principle is the 
most satisfactory method of ingot heating. 

‘Surface’ ‘one-way fired’ pits employ the new jet pump 
recuperative system to combine the durability of the refractory 
recuperator with the efficiency of the metallic recuperator. 


Ask your ‘Surface’ engineer about it. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


FOREIGN AFFILIATE COMPANIES 


BRITISH FURNACES LIMITEOD—CHESTERFIELD STEIN & ROUBAIX—PARIS, LIEGE AND GENOA 
STEIN & ATKINSON, LTD.—LONDON WILL L. SMITH, S.A.—BUENOS AIRES 


SERVES THE 
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One-Way Fired Soaking Pits © Billet Reheating Furnaces * Slab Heating Furnaces * Continuous Type, Controlled Atmosphere 
Strip Annealing and Normalizing Furnaces Controlled Atmosphere Annealing Covers for Wire and Rod *Controlled Atmosphere 
Annealing Covers for Coil and Sheets @ Continuous Furnaces for Heat Treatment of Steel Plate ® Controlled Atmosphere 
Furnaces for Carbon Correction in High Alloy Rod and Bar Stock ®Continuous Type Bright Annealing and Normalizing Furnaces 
Prepared Gas Atmosphere Generating Equipment ® Pit Type Convection Furnaces for Rod Annealing 
€ Stress Relief Furnaces ®Wire Patenting Furnaces 








JOHNSON BEARINGS 
1901-1951 





These Fifty Years 
Have Seen Progress in 
Sleeve Bearings, Too 


REAT IMPROVEMENTS have been made 

in all mechanical equipment during 
the past half century. New inventions have 
changed our way of life, It may not have 
occurred to you but similar progress has 
been made in Johnson Sleeve Bearings too! 
Alloys have been improved, standardized 
and refined. Precision has become more and 
more important. New types of sleeve bear- 
ings have been developed—graphited bear- 
ings, steel and babbitt, bronze on sheet 
steel, powdered metallurgy, and aluminum 
alloys. Today’s Johnson Bearings are the 
best and most precise ever made. Johnson’s 
engineering advice to manufacturers has 
likewise been broadened and made more 
comprehensive. Why not consult with us 
on your next application ? 
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ONLY THE ACETOGEN 
PROCESS OFFERS THESE 
STARTLING ADVANTAGES : 


AND THAT’S JUST ONE of the many amazing facts about the Acetogen 
Process—the only really new flame-cutting development in years! 


The Acetogen Process now makes complete plate-edge preparation 


@ Armor plate lle — possible with a flame! It saves vital man-hours by eliminating most of 
manent = a the grinding, finishing, beading, and bridging formerly necessary. It 
@ The flame-cut plates are ready makes precision flame-cutting a reality! 


for welding without grinding, fin- 


ishing, bridging, or beading! Acetogen Fabricators are proving these statements today in the 


Philadelphia plant of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.—doing a job that 
industry thought couldn’t be done. They are turning out thousands of 
armor plates—each one precisely cut, each one duplicating its pattern 
to within eth of an inch! This work is a source of continual satisfaction at 


@ Single- and multi-bevels are as 
easy to flame-cut as square-edges! 


@ Flame-cut plates have “feather” 
edges... surfaces have sufficiently 


low Brinell to allow machining! Disston, ana Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, where the plates are assembled. 
e@ No heavy investment needed; the We can produce results just as eye-opening in your plant. We have 
ae oso sy the gas and nozzles, and the personnel with the ‘know-how’; we will 

a ; | ip- = ° ° ° 
pores oo uealagata act either as consultants, or as sub-contractors doing the job in your 


ment and tools! 
plant. We invite your inquiry. Acetogen Fabricators, Inc., 822 Com- 


™ aaa iaanas cannon ‘mercial ‘Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


within a few days! 
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PRICE alone makes no profit. The drawing above illus- 
trates a shackle bolt which is drilled and tapped on a New 
Britain Automatic. Using an inferior cutting oil 12 taps 
were used up every 21/, days—12 pieces per tap. A change 
to Stuart’s SPEEDKUT M on a 21/, day run showed 530 
Pieces per tap—no taps used up. The saving? Taking 
into full account the pennies-higher price of Stuart 
quality oil: $50 per day per machine! 


If you are interested in a saving like this, ask to have 
a Stuart representative call. There is no obligation—we’ll 
let Stuart performance do the selling. 


Write for 
latest 
literature 
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A. Stuart fil ©° 


2735-37 S. Troy St., Chicago 23, Ill. 














LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 





Giving the Navy a Lift 


Naval Ordnance Materials Handling 
Laboratory is engaged in research and 
development on handling, packaging and 
transportation of ammunition, ammuni- 
tion components and allied material, 
Along these lines, the Laboratory is es- 
tablishing a library of reference material 
to aid training of materials handling of- 
ficers and other personnel. 

Can you send a copy of your article, 
“Efficient Handling Methods,” (STEEL, 
May 2, 1949, p. 89) so the information 
can be added to our library? 

W. J. Cahners, Lt. (j. g.) USNR 
officer-in-charge 
Naval Ordnance ——— Handling Laboratory 


S. Ammunition Depot 
Earle, Red Bank, N. J. 


®@ Copy forwarded. 


Jet Cooling: A Welcome Chill 


Who supplied the equipment for the 
CO, installation mentioned in your 
article, “Jet Cooling Tools,” (STEEL, 
Feb. 26, p. 71) and in what plant was 
the installation made? 

Leon G. Rucquoi 


30: Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 


@ Equipment was turnished by CO, De- 
velopment Co., 3049 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit; installation is at the Ordnance 
Tank Automotive Center, Centerline, 
Mich. 


New Liner for Caustics? 


You refer to a need by chemical sup- 
pliers for a new and reasonably priced 
material for lining tank cars in which 
caustic soda is to be shipped. (STEEL, 
May 28, p. 75). Can you supply names 
of these companies? We may have 
something extremely interesting for 
them. 

J. H. Winfree 


Textile Specialty Co. Inc. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


@ Contact Dr. Carl F. Prutton, vice 
president, research & operations, Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


Zirconium: Informative Sources 


We are compiling information on min- 
ing, refining and processing zirconium 
and will appreciate your reference to any 
articles on the subject which appeared 
recently in STEEL, plus a suggestion of 
other informative sources for material. 

William Samyon 


New England Industries Inc. 
w York 


@ See STEEL’s article “Working Ductile 
Zirconium,” Apr. 17, 1950, p. 82; other 
articles in 1950 include the following: 
July 24, p. 63; Aug. 7, p. 83. The Min- 
erals Yearbook, available from U. S. 
Government Printing Ottice, Washing- 
ton 25, provides an excellent summary 
of information you request and lists 
many companies in the field. 
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Douglas Cuts Finishing Time in Half 


By Using Hot-Spray Lacquer 





New Process Adopted for 
Navy Aircraft Production 
at El Segundo, Calif. 





Douglas Aircraft Company (El Se- 
gundo Div.) has adopted hot-spray 
lacquer for finishing of many metal 
parts, including aluminum, at El Se- 
gundo plant. Use is growing steadily, 
because of savings such as these re- 
ported by their process engineers: 


Time saving equivalent to 2714 
hours in finishing AD-4 airplanes. 
Booth time cut from 271% hours to 
181% hours with present crews and 
equipment. 


_ Equivalent of 2 gals. of lacquer and 


8 gals. of thinner saved per plane. 
Hot-spray method, with only one 
coat, removes hazard of sanding 
through the first coat of lacquer on 
rivet heads and skin laps. 





* e aa 
This AD-4, built by Douglas for the Navy, 
is one of hundreds on which hot-spray lac- 
quer is used to cut finishing costs and time. 
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Workman applies a single coat of hot 





Bens 


-spray lacquer 


modified with special thinner for hot-spray application. 


The conclusions which led Douglas to 

use hot-spray lacquer for Navy pro- 

duction, based on thorough tests, 
were: 

1. Required film thickness can be ap- 
plied by one hot cross coat where 
two cold cross coats are necessary. 

2. Salt spray and weatherometer tests 
show the hot sprayed film to be 
superior. 

3. Smoother and glossier appearance. 

4, Eliminates sanding between coats. 

5. Affords maximum uniform film 
thickness over rivets and seams, by 
elimination of scuff sanding. This, 
in turn, gives better protection in 
service. 

6. Reduces application time 50% 
with a resultant increase in pro- 
duction. 
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Saves materials by less over-spray 
and less solvent required. 


8. Has better flow-out; decreases ten- 


dency to sag, blush or orange peel. 








FREE BOOKLET ON 
MILITARY LACQUER 


Hercules offers a new booklet, 
“The Case for Lacquer in Mil- 
itary Procurement,” which 
summarizes the progress made 
in lacquer since World War II. 
It is designed to help you eval- 
uate modern nitrocellulose lac- 
quers as a protective coating 
for military production. Send 
for your copy today. 








Cellulose Products Department 


930 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


CLS1-7 
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GRAIN SIZE OF STEEL IS ALWAYS UNIFORM 


7 
hat has grain size of steel to do with longer rope life? 


Plenty! 

That’s because in every commercial grade of wire rope, there’s a certain 
critical grain size that gives highest resistance to bending fatigue. In 
Wickwire Rope we make sure that you get this definite grain size and 
that it is always uniform to exacting McQuaid-Ehn* standards. 


Only a fully integrated company like Wickwire can give you this big 
advantage... because such control of grain size is possible only where all 
phases of manufacture are under constant check and test...starting with 
the melting and refining of the steel and continuing through heat-treating 
processes and cold drawing of the wire. 


Here again—Wickwire goes “beyond specifications” to give you assurance 
of wire rope that can’t be beat for reliability, safety and longer life. 


*For detailed information on the McQuaid-Ehn test, write to our Sales 
Office, at Palmer, Mass. ; 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW TRIANGLE ON THE REEL 


Automatic heat control 
in our patenting or heat 
treating furnace oper- 
ates within such close 
limits that the tempera- 
ture in the furnace 
never varies more than 
a small fraction of one 
per cent. 


A PRODUCT OF THE WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
WIRE ROPE SALES OFFICE AND PLANT—Palmer, Mass. EXECUTIVE OFFICE —500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES — Abilene (Tex.) * Boston * Buffalo * Casper * Chattanooga * Chicago * Denver * Detroit * Emlenton (Pa.) * Houston * New York 
Odessa (Tex.) * Philadelphia * Phoenix * Salt Lake City * Tulsa 


PACIFIC COAST SUBSIDIARY—The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland 6, California 

















LINK-BELT 


engineering 
experience... 





Plus | 


LINK-BELT | 
quality | 
components... . 





.»e add up to 
your best buy 


in BELT 
CONVEYORS 
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Series 100 Idlers are superior quality, 
with high-grade roller bearings and 
effective grease-in-dirt-out seal. 


iseciadiial 


Link-Belt 48-inch-wide belt conveyor system handles 770 tons 
of coal per hour from ship unloading towers to dock storage. 
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oll 
Link-Belt makes all types of trippers 
for discharging materials and distrib- 
uting them along the conveyor belt. 


we 





Link-Belt power transmission equipment meets every conveyor need. Shown here: 
Link-Belt 300 H.P. fluid coupling drive and D-250 herringbone gear reducer. 


Yes, you get both—practical engi- 
neering and quality components— 
when you call on Link-Belt for belt 
conveyors! Thousands agree Link-Belt 
makes the finest belt conveyors on the 
market today. 

Engineering experience? Our con- 
veyor specialists draw on an accumu- 
lation of years of materials handling 
and power transmission experience. 
They will help you and your consult- 
ants get top performance from a mod- 
ern conveying system. 

Ouality components? We design 
every item on a belt conveyor system 
and build it to the highest standards. 
We make all types and sizes of idlers, 
take-ups, pulleys, trippers, bearings, 
drives and supports. You get the right 
equipment for your exact require- 
ments when you rely on Link-Belt. 


See for yourself! Let us show you 
some of the modern conveying sys- 
tems we have installed. See the results 
of practical Link-Belt engineering ex- 
perience—simplicity of design, the 
finest components, and most impor- 
tant, top performance. 

Remember, there’s a Link-Belt con- 
veying specialist in the branch office 
near you. Call him for complete engi- 
neering information. 


LINKi@}BELT 


BELT CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT = '2.2"-c 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indian- 
apolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 
1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los 
Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs 
(South Africa). Offices in principal cities. 
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ORDER M-38 MAKES 





Aa Towel Tet Gite! 


With the issuance of NPA Lead Conservation Order 
* M-38, Gould’s newly announced PLUS-PERFORM- 
ANCE PLAN is exactly what you need now to con- 
serve and extend your essential battery power! In 
fact, you can improve battery performance as much as 
50% if you use this plan fo help you (1) buy batteries 
to fit the job; (2) charge and handle them properly; (3) 
maintain them systematically; and (4) know their con- 


dition at all times. 


The GOULD PLUS-PERFORMANCE PLAN is a com- 
plete conservation program based on charts, record 


Plus -Performance 
Plan 






cards, bulletins, specifications and articles explaining 
and illustrating how to get more production and 
greater performance from your storage battery equip- 
ment. 


LET THIS PLAN GO TO WORK FOR YOU 
Write Today! 


All this material is yours—free 
and without obligation. A request 
on your letterhead for informa- 
tion on any battery problem will 
bring by return mail appropriate 
literature and booklet explaining 
the complete plan. Write us, atten- 
tion Field Engineering Department. 





GOULD wrec. BATTERIES 
GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC., trenton 7, NEW JERSEY 
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Always Use Gould-National Automobile and Truck Batteries 
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FRED A. HOFMANN, production vice president of the Elastic 
Stop Nut Corporation of America, says, ““We’re back on a full 
2shift production schedule, and practically every one of the 62 
Tri-Clad motors we’ve installed since 1941 in our plant at Union, 





N. J., is going night and day. Sure, we make a lot of steel products, 
but for a general-purpose motor, we don’t think you can beat cast 
iron. After the pounding we’ve given our Tri-Clad motors for the 
past 10 years, we’re stronger than ever for Tri-Clads.” 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION: 


‘We're stronger than ever for Tri-Clad triple protection!” 


| TRI-CLAD MOTORS drive machines that produce ESNA fasteners 
for use on jet aircraft engines—the engines that power our modern 
military planes. Each of the jet engines above uses a large number 
of these special stainless-steel high-temperature nuts, designed to 
hold under the extreme heat and other severe conditions of jet- 
engine operation. Moreover, these nuts must be re-usable without 
seizing or galling the finish. ESNA counts on the reliability of their 
Tri-Clads to help turn out thousands of these fasteners every day. 


VIRILE VETERAN. This 10-hp Tri-Clad motor has been driving an 
Acme Gridley multiple spindle bar machine for nearly 10 years. 
It’s still going strong, another reason why, after 10 years, ESNA 
thinks Tri-Clad is still their best motor buy! And today’s = 


Tri-Clad motor, all-industry favorite, is better than ever! 
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4 STEPS—AND NO HANDS! Backbone of the ESNA produc- 
tion line, the Acme Gridley automatic bar machine (3 shown above) 
ejects a finished nut blank every 4% seconds. The operator simply 
keeps the six spindles supplied with bar stock. The machine feeds 
stock, machines the nut profile, drills 2 holes and cuts off to ac- 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TRI/CLAD MOTORS 


Help Keep ESNA 
Production Up! 


PRODUCTION PUSHER General plant foreman Karl Kjellburg 
has the job of meeting “impossible” defense program manufacturing 
schedules. He’s counting heavily on automatically fed machines 
like the Tri-Clad driven V. & O. press on his left; says, ‘This press 
inserts over 200 elastic fibre locking collars a minute in a %%” 
fastener. Driving it is a big job for a motor. Our Tri-Clads gave us 


no trouble during the war. We’re counting on them again!” 





lesa 
~ 





curate lengths. The load on the 10-hp drive motor is heavy@ 
constant—but Tri-Clad, with its bearings completely enclosedj 
cast-iron housings, can take it! Maintenance department can’t reg 
a single Tri-Clad bearing ever having to be replaced. Moreov 
if they need it, the motors are easily greased while running. 





TROUBLE SHOOTER TESTIFIES Ed Conk, ESNA’s maintenance 
chief, must furnish reliable power wherever it’s needed in the plant. 
He’s got some definite ideas about electric motors; says, “We like 
amotor you can regrease easily if you have to. So far, we’ve had 
to regrease very few of our Tri-Clad motors. And those were either 
on hot spots or on particularly tough jobs. The point is—we could 
readily have regreased them all if it was necessary.” 


- 


TOUGHEST...on the inside Extra protection against electrical 
breakdown is built into every Tri-Clad motor. Formex* wire wind- 
ings, one-piece cast-aluminum rotor, double-end ventilation—these 
are features that prolong a general purpose motor’s useful life. 


TOUGHEST...on the outside: Teeth rattling blows, dripping 
liquids, corrosive fumes—they’re all in a day’s work for Tri-Clad 
cast-iron construction. You get a rigid structure, too—one that 
won't twist out of line when you’re bolting it down. 


TOUGHEST... at the bearings A Tri-Clad motor will run safely 
without relubrication for as long as any general purpose motor 
you can buy. But, if the application does make relubrication a 
“must”, you can grease your Tri-Clad without halting production. 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


How to Keep Your Motors in Shape for the Job Ahead! 
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TIMELY READING With every electric motor 
needed on the line, once again it’s time to be a crank 
about motor care. That’s why every motor user needs 
this General Electric manual. Tells how to spot motor 
aad generator trouble before it happens, how to pre- 
vent serious breakdown, how to conduct a regular 
motor maintenance program. Order a copy for your 
maintenance department today! Use the coupon! 


General Electric Company 
Section 752-8 
Schenectady 5, New York 


Please send me my free copy of “How To Maintain Motors and 
Generators” (GET-1202) 


Name 





c 
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Address 





City. State. 
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Turn the page for the latest news on 
motor selection and application. ® 











NEED HELP IN TRAINING MANPOWER 


Here’s a Valuable Tool! 
—G-E’s New Course on 


MOTOR SELECTION 
AND APPLICATION 


9 Slide Films and Accompanying Manuals 
To Help You Get the Most Out of Electric Motors 


Timed to help meet the growing demand for skilled industrial 
workers, this new General Electric Motor Selection and Appli- 
cation Course is a boon to everyone concerned with technical 
training problems. Here, in 9 short, easily understood lessons, 
is a “how-to” course that offers a broad introduction and review 
of motor principles and uses to engineers, plant personnel, 
students and all others concerned with motors. It’s a valuable 
production-boosting tool for any type plant! Ask your G-E 
representative for more details on this course or mail the 
coupon today. 


HERE’S WHAT THIS COURSE CONSISTS OF: 


9 Sound slide films and records. 9 Sets of Review Booklets (10 per set) 
student use. 1 Instructor’s Manual—(This 96-page manual is virtually a 
plete course in itself.) Complete kit—Slide films, Review Booklets, and 
tor’s Manual, in sturdy carrying case—$100.00. 








SPEED ADJUSTMENT = WOUND-ROTOR 
SPEED CAN VARY 
WITH LOAD 


a= *s 
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CURRENT REVERSED 
POLARITY OF ROTOR 
REVERSED 
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Lesson 1—“‘Fundamentals of 
Motors”—Basic principles of 
motor operation, how a-c and 
d-c motors work, construction 
features, etc. 


“General Electric Company 
Section 684-20 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Your Motor Selection and Application Course sounds like it may be valuable in 


our training program. 


(J Send me a complimentary copy of the Course Manual, GEZ-310, for my inspection, 


at no cost to me. 


( Send us a complete course for a 10-day free trial. If we do not return the course 


Lesson 2—‘‘Types of Motors” 
—Horsepower, speed and 
torque and other character- 
istics, ranges of application, 
design features. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


(Attach this coupon to your busi- 
ness letterhead and mail Today) 


Lesson 3—‘‘Fundamentals of 
Selection""—A study of the 
five basic steps that are usu- 
ally followed in the selecting 
of any motor. 


Lesson 4—“‘A-C Polyphase In- 
duction Motors” —Character- 
istics of the three basic types: 
squirrel-cage, wound-rotor, 
adjustable-speed induction. 


CURRENT 


Lesson 6—‘“‘D-C Motors” — 
Basic types: shunt, series, com- 
pound; horsepower formulas, 
adjustable speed applications, 


Lesson 5—''Single-Phase | 
tegral-HP Motors” — 

range of applications, tory 
and safety factor, capotiv 
and repulsion-induction typs 


Lesson 7—‘‘Synchronous 
tors” — Where used, desi 
features, power factor“ 
provement, and other bai 


at the end of the trial period, you are to bill us $100.00 for this complete course. versatility, etc. operating benefits. 








ACCELERATION: SMOOTH, QUIET 





Company selection and 
application 


Address 
City. State. 
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REVERSING: INTERMITTENTLY | 


Lesson 8—‘‘Adjustable-speed 
Drives"’—Speed range and 
versatility of various pack- 
aged adjustable-speed drives, 
typical applications. 


Lesson 9—‘“‘Gear Motor’ 
Selection and application 
the three classes of gear un 
Advantages of these lo 
speed drives. 
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CHAINS and 
SPROCKETS 


Jeffrey Chains and Sprockets are being 
put through the acid test of actual service 
on thousands of tough jobs . . . especially 
where the demand is for high-quality prod- 
ucts. They are in universal use for unit 
machinery, for conveyors and bucket eleva- 
tors, and for transmitting power. Follow the 
lead of those engineers who know the im- 
portance of “good chains and sprockets.” 
Send for our new Catalog No. A-418 which 
goes into detail. 

We show only a few types here but 
Jeffrey builds a complete line from which 
to choose. 


Complete Line of 
Oteria] Handling, 


Processing and 











WANTED 


for more of 
industry’s finest products 
than ever before 


Most products assembled with Socket 
Screws are engineered to meet demands 
for efficiency and endurance well above 
common standards. 

To make sure of fastenings equal in 
quality to other components, more manu- 
facturers are specifying Parker-Kalon 
Socket Screws than ever before. The 
reasons are clear. 

Just look at.a P-K* Ground Thread 
Socket Set Screw, for example. You can 
see and feel the difference. By any stand- 
ard of comparison, no finer screws are 
made. And the P-K Quality-Control 
makes sure that every screw in every box 
meets specifications. 

P-K production is going all-out to 
meet this mounting demand. For D.O. 
or other assemblies, set your standards 
by P-K quality. Parker-Kalon Corpora- 
tion, 200 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 


IN. 


TRADE MARK 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 




















FOR ANY TYPE OF SOCKET SCREW 
REMEMBER — IF IT’S P-K... IT’S O.K.* 











Flat Head Socket Cap Screws © Size-marked Socket Head Cap Screws 
Stripper Bolts ¢ Ground Thread Socket Set Screws © Pipe Plugs ¢ Hex Keys 


Available Through Accredited Distributors. 











*Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PARKER-KALON® 
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SOCKET SCREWS 


























prosect: Three hangars and interconnecting lean-tos at New 
York International Airport, Queens, New York City. 


DESIGNED BY: Port of New York Authority, Roberts and 
Schaefer Company, Consulting Engineers. Lorimer and 
Rose, Associate Architects. 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Stock Construction Corporation. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL: 3,600 Tons. Fabricated and erected by 
American Bridge Company. 


Erected in 13 months (complete with heating, fire-alarm and 
lighting systems) the three giant, 300’-wide, 219’-long 
hangars with interconnecting 2-story lean-tos have set a 
record for this type of construction—both as to length of 
spans and speed of construction. 


Erected in four sections, the 302’-steel arches are pinned 


at center of 75 ft. 





< 


300 ft. clear floor space, 


$02" Steel-Arch Sans simp.iry ERECTION... 


PROVE MOST ECONOMICAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


the building can take 15 aircraft of the type having a turning 
circle of 175 ft., or 19 of the smaller type having a turning 
circle of 150 ft. 


The decision to use long panels between solid web steel 
arches for this important project was made after studied 
consideration of other types of construction materials. And 
again steel proved most economical by meeting all comers 
in competitive bids. 


If you’d like to know more about the advantages of Amer- 
ican Bridge Company fabricated and erected steel construc- 
tion, just call our nearest office. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











A Principal roof members are curved, 
riveted plate girders. Pinned at supports 
and crown, they have a constant depth, back 
to back of flange angles of 5 ft. 7 in. and 
rise 49 ft. 11 in. to provide a clear height 


Interconnected by 2-story steel frame 
lean-tos ranging in width from 39 to 10 
the hangars form a building 1,148 ft. long 
and 219 ft. wide. Each hangar provides a 


at the supports and crown to provide a clear height at the “entracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE  - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO ~ CINCINNATI 
center of 75 ft. Each hangar is large enough to accommodate CLEVELAND = DENVER - DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA - GARY - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
6 Douglas DC-6 transports or four double-deck Boeing PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND, ORE. - ST.LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 
Stratocruisers. In addition, parking aprons on both sides of UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


td 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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Want mor e parts, better parts 








Stock Size = 7/16" Hexagon 
= Automotive part 
= Davenport Model B - gfe" - 5 spindle 
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Stock Size - 5/8" Rd. 
Part Name — Appliance Bearing 
Machine ~ Acne Gridley 
= Combination lubricating and cooling oil - 
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Stock Size - 3/8" Round © 
Part — Camera part 
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-at lower cost per part? 


...00 the job with MX 








today’s fastest cutting Bessemer screw stock! 














HECK the machine test reports shown here. 
Notice what happened when MX was used in 
place of ordinary Bessemer screw stock: 


p> In the automotive part, the use of MX increased 
production 15.4%, increased tool life 73.2%. And on 
an investment of 70 cents extra for MX, the cost of 
10,000 fittings was reduced $10.41. 


> In making the appliance bearing, time required to 
produce 10,000 was reduced by 10 hours—a 26.5% 
increase in production. Tools lasted over 50% longer, 
and total manufactured cost was $30.37 lower. All 
this for an extra cost of only $1.80 for MX. 


® MX showed even better results on the camera part. 
Here at an extra cost of 30 cents for MX, 10,000 
rollers were produced at a saving of $63.92. Produc- 
tion increased 66.6%. Tools lasted over twice as long. 


These increases in production, greatly-extended 
tool life and substantial savings in part cost, are 
typical of the benefits that you can obtain with 
U-S’S Free-Machining MX. Reports from shops 
that have used MX in a, total of close to-a billion 
parts of many different kinds, emphasize the fact 
that wherever fast-cutting MX is put to work, 
production goes up and costs come down. From 
the results obtained to date, we feel safe in saying 
that MX will cut the cost of any part you now 
machine from ordinary Bessemer screw stock. 
U’S'S Free-Machining MX cuts costs in four 
ways. By increasing the rate of production, it lowers 


the cost per part. By prolonging tool life, it reduces 
down-time. By assuring better part finish, it often 
eliminates extra finishing operations. By providing 
closer dimensional accuracy, rejections are minimized. 

If you haven’t tried MX on a production basis, 
do it soon. Prove for yourself that MX, despite its 
slightly higher cost, is actually the most economical 
bar stock yet developed. 

U'S‘S Free-Machining MX is being produced 
in all the popular bar sections and sizes. You can 
obtain it in cold-finished form from your regular 
supplier as ““MX”’ or under his own identifying 
trade name. In hot-rolled form, MX is available 
direct through our nearest district sales office. 


Now, when production is more important 
than ever — speed up the job with MX 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM © UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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the QUANTOMETER puts 
quality control at EDCO fingertips 


The Quantometer was custom 
built to EDCO requirements and 
is of the latest design and ad- 
vancement in such equipment. 





To assure you of the finest aluminum casting alloys, Christiansen Corporation 
has installed a Quantometer to record complete and exact alloy composition. 

It ensures a uniformity and quality of ingots throughout the “making of the 
heat” because its amazing speed enables constant sampling. It eliminates 

the margin for human error with an accuracy surpassing the most skilled team 
of chemists. It provides a graph recorded analysis of sixteen different 
elements—in less than three minutes. 


Addition of the Quantometer to the Christiansen laboratory is further 
evidence of their desire to furnish you with ingots compounded to a degree 
heretofore thought impossible. 


If you have a problem concerning aluminum alloy ingots, let a Christiansen 
expert help you—no obligation, of course. 


The name EDCO assures quality control 


(hitmen (operation. 


1515 N. KILPATRICK AVENUE - CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


STEEL. 











SOLID 
ONE PIECE 
ANNEALED 
STEEL 












FOR 


FUNCTIONAL 
DESIGN — 


®@ Severely tested for years in the forge 





shops of the world, the solid one piece 
stress annealed steel casting that comprises 
the frame for an AJAX High Speed Forging 
Press has proved exceptional in withstand- 
ing the tremendous strains imposed upon it. 
Basically rigid, an AJAX will meet your 
particular problems and serve the vital 
forging needs of your shop through in- 
creased die life, quality forgings, and high, 





continuous production. If it’s an AJAX it 


has a solid steel frame. 


Write for Bulletin 75B 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EUCLID BRANCH P.O. CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


110 S. DEARBORN ST. DEWART BUILDING 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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Scovill continuous-cast brass coils 
make scarce brass go further... 


When you get Scovill strip and 
sheet brass, you get full utiliza- 
tion of every bit you buy. 

That’s because it’s continuous- 
cast...the unique process that as- 
sures unsurpassed soundness and 
uniformity of composition. This 
process combines with Scovill’s 
new Continuous Strip Mill opera- 
tions to make possible uniformity 
of temper and gauge throughout 
your entire order. You save labor 
... uniformity means there’s no 
tool re-setting necessary once 


your run is under way. You save 
brass... uniformity means accu- 
racy, no waste. 

Scovill foresaw continued 
heavy demands for Brass Mill 
Products after World War II and, 
at a cost of well over $10,000,000, 
built the world’s most modern 
cold-rolling Continuous Strip Mill 
and modernized other existing 
mills. 

The metal producing and fab- 
ricating industries have been 
placed again under Government 


controls... brass continues scarce, 
due to record-high demands com- 
ing at a time when raw-materials 
(copper, zinc, etc.) are relatively 
short. 

That’s why you can’t always 
get Scovill brass. When you do 
get it, you’ll find “You Can’t Buy 
Better Brass”— thanks to uni- 
formity of the sound metal struc- 
ture and composition, tight tem- 
per controls, close tolerances, 
clean smooth surfaces; plus im- 
proved packaging methods. 














: A PRODUCT: 
> OF SCOVILL: 


Per eecrcerereseseseeeeeeee® 


BRASS MILL PRODUCTS IN A COMPREHENSIVE RANGE OF COMMERCIAL ALLOYS, SHAPES, TEMPERS AND SIZES 


STEEL 





WE BUILD ’EM COMPLETE: For 
example, even the piping is assembled 
and tested before shipment. 


*REG. T. M. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WHEN YOU MELT... 


June 11, 1951 











Lectromelt builds ’em bigger—Moore Rapid Lectromelt* Furnaces 
are built to capacities up to 150 tons. And just as important— 


Lectromelt builds *em complete. Your Lectromelt furnace is 
assembled and operated mechanically in our plant. So it gets put 
together faster in your plant. You gain production time. 


Lectromelt builds ’em with all these features: top-charging design 
that speeds production, cuts electrode consumption, saves power, 
lengthens lining life; counterbalanced electrode arms; engineered 
power supply and regulating +: genie designed to take punishing 
overloads; oil-bearing-mounted top structure; side-mounted tilt- 
ing mechanism. Features that enable us to say—we build ’em 
big; we build ’em complete—and we have mighty few calls for 
replacement parts. Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace Corporation, 
323 32nd Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Manufactured in... CANADA: Lectromelt Furnaces of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto 2 . . . ENGLAND: Birlec, Lid., Birmingham . . . 
SWEDEN: Birlec, Elektkougnar A/B, Stockholm ... AUSTRALIA: 
Birlec, Lid., Sydney ... FRANCE: Stein et Roubaix, Paris... 
BELGIUM: S. A. Belge Stein et Roubaix, Bressoux-Liege .. . SPAIN: 
General Electrica Espanola, Bilbao ...ITALY: Forni Stein, Genoa. TWENTY FIVE 





MOORE RAPID 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY 
TONS CAPACITY 











at BRAD FOOTE is the art and science which converts gear designs into 4 
drawings and specifications of component parts. Here . . . in our 
own plant... our own engineers determine mechanical and metallurgical 
structures. Our own draftsmen create the intricate, accurate drawings 
from which other skilled hands make the finished pieces. 


e Engineering is important. It is a primary step in BRAD FOOTE’s 
method of complete manufacturing control. It assures you 

of gears which will perform satisfactorily ... when used in 

your shop or on equipment you sell to others. 

e This engineering service we give our customers is another reason 
why we can say—‘‘No one shares our responsibility.’’ 


BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS, Inc. 


Bishop 2-1070 » OLympic 2-7700 + 1309 South Cicero Avenue 
Cicero 50, Illinois 














Roebling is one of America’s largest 
manufacturers of specialty wire 


ROEBLING MAKES a full range of Spring Wires to 
meet almost countless purposes. There’s upholsterers’ 
spring wire. There’s a wide variety of mechanical 
spring wires, including hard drawn, soft, annealed 
or oil-tempered M.B., H.B., and Extra H.B. spring 
wire; music wire, and valve spring wire . . . available 
in a large range of physical properties and finishes. 

And on top of that, from open hearth to finished 
wire, all manufacturing processes are carried out in 
Roebling’s own plants where positive control assures 


highest uniform quality at all times. From end to 
end, Roebling Spring Wire is identical in gauge and 
finish, in mechanical and metallurgical properties. . . 
saves preparation time for users . . . brings faster, 
smoother production. 

Large quantities of Roebling specialty wire are re- 
quired in today’s rearmament program. You can count 
on us, however, to make every effort to meet your de- 
livery requirements, always. John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 
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Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave * Boston, 51 Sleeper St * Chicage, 5525 W. Roosevelt Rd * Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave * Cleveland, 701 St. 

Clair Ave, N.E, * Denver, 4801 Jackson St * Detroit, 915 Fisher Building * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd * Los A » 216 S. Al da St 

* New York, 19 Rector St * Odessa, Texas, 1920 E. 2nd St * Philadelphia, 230 Vine St * San Francisco, 1740 17th St * Seattle, 900 Ist 
Ave, S. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne St * Export Sales Office, Trenton, N. J. 
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the Inside Story 











" a 
on Better Pumping Performan 


sna re Look at the “insides” of a Fairbanks-Morse Single-Sq 
ee & ' Split-Case Centrifugal Pump. 





Note how easy it is to inspect or service all w 
parts ... the ease with which the entire rotating elem 
can be removed without disturbing driver or pipe conn 
tions. It means lower maintenance costs . . « less { 
operating time. 


Note the sturdy construction and exceptional str 
provided by the arched casing and solid pump base,, 
the one-piece impeller that reduces wear and mainta 
efficiency . . . the integrally cast bearing brackets 
maintain accurate, permanent alignment of shaft 
impeller. 


These are but a few of the many performance-makiy 
features you'll find that mean more years of efficien, 
economical service.: 





«and for another “‘inside’’ story, took ov 
the amazing new Fairbanks-Morse “Bladeless” Impelle 
Pump. Here’s the ideal pump where your requirement 
involve the handling of solids. As indicated in the 
phantom view of the impeller, there are no “blade 
to catch or damage pumped material. Food products 
- for example, can be- pumped without damage. 





For process handling applications . . . food, chemicals, 
in fact any application where products are transported 
in a liquid, the Fairbanks-Morse “Bladeless” Impeller 
Solids-Handling Pump will pay dividends in lower costs 
. +. more efficient operation. 




















don’t “Figure” it... 











READ it to speed weighing... stop errors 





Single-Siy eee With Fairbanks-Morse Direct Reading Cabinet Dial Scales, you read the correct 
eS = weight right at the point of the indicator from zero to full capacity regardless 

aa of the number of drop weights used! This exclusive Fairbanks-Morse develop- 

nn ‘ ment speeds and simplifies weighing . . . minimizes the chance for costly 

‘ = human error. 

"Pe com No mental calculations are required. Drop weights are applied by an easy- 

+ ke ; : acting hand crank. And as the weights are applied, a revolving disc automatically 

t changes the figures on the chart. 

al str You'll find Fairbanks-Morse Direct Reading Cabinet Dials provide the “easy 

p base, way to weigh” for sustained accuracy and fast operation. 

| mainte 

ackets tf 

shaft one WITHOUT DROPWEIGHT 


DROPWEIGHT APPLIED 





f efficien, Here’s how the Direct Reading Dial eliminates mental calcula- 
tions. Illustrated above is a small segment of a dial chart. With- 
out drop weight, the figure in the chart window reads 700 
pounds. If one drop weight is applied, the figure in the chart 
window automatically changes to read 1700 pounds. 


See Next Page for 


, , , 7 FAIRBANKS-MoRSE 


Sales Centers 











ok ove er |,.| for the ultimate in automatic weighing, 
Impell ¥ ] HH Fairbanks-Morse Direct Reading Cabinet Dials can be equipped 
ne : Be with Printomatic Weighers to provide automatic recording of 
ee “e — weights on a ticket, roll tape or both. Printomatic recording elim- 
— oo | inates the possibility of human error and assures a permanent, 
—— - ef oo accurate record of all weighing operations. In addition to weights, 
o Ltetated so other features such as identifying symbols, time, date, etc., can also 
emicals, id: eeeetieieeert ns be recorded simultaneously. It’s the ultimate in fast, accurate 
sported weighing. 
mpeller wr 
er costs ee 
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Full Capacity Beam Portable Dial Scale 




















Bench Dial Scale 
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MOST Advantages tor MOST Motor Agplication: 


ee ANAK AZO . ae Ce 00% 
GSO E GEG: 
CO ee SES 


VS STANDARD DRIP-PROOF MOTORS|_— 
—_- FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Practically every motor needs protection—from flying 
chips, falling particles, dripping liquids, and the like, 
} Also, by far the majority of motors used are of the poly. - 

























































phase, squirrel cage type. = 

These requirements are met to a unique degree by this = 

series of Fairbanks-Morse motors—with built-in protec. yest 

tion and superior electrical and mechanical design that i 

BX account for their popularity throughout industry. Us 
RON Whether your motor application problems involve — 
KOOL? «os : long 
SOON driving pumps, machine tools, compressors, elevators, Fe! 

, fans—or any of an infinite number of other applications Y 

eS —Fairbanks-Morse Standard Drip-proof Motors deserve |” . 
%%: your early irivestigation. Call your nearest Fairbanks. | = 


Morse Sales and Service center. 














Di | 
Dim iw men 
NAME WoORTHI 












PROTECTION. in any Position 
SAFETY. 10 Exposed moving Farts 







Mount these motors anywhere—even on the ceil- 


ing or walls. Bearing arms have four bolts spaced 






90° apart, enabling the bearing brackets. to be 







adjusted to assure maximum protection. Motor can 


be mounted vertically without any changes in 






bearing construction. 






There is complete safety for the operator. Fin- 






gers can even be placed in vents, for it is not = 






possible to contact fans due to the protective shield. 










Smooth, streamlined external contour makes the 
motor easy to keep clean, easier to maintain. 
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ons tor MOT Assistance when youneed it... 
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TORS CALL YOUR. FAIRBANKS-MORSE SALES CENTER 


Pumps: Vertical, deep well, 
Vy rotary and centrifugal pumps in all sizes, A 
























You need all the help you can get these days in pro- Ss A 


m flying curing new equipment—in obtaining parts and repair 


( "e = range of applications. ae le i ! 
; ice to k Id i t ing at peak (CORE Ds ) Saat 
the like | service to keep your older equipment running at pea nS i Mh, . \ Ap 


. nat 
+h _ | output. You'll find your Fairbanks-Morse Sales Center ied Oy \and \ oo 
=| geared to help you in all these important efforts. It is ay, it i 


staffed with factory-trained sales and service personnel, 


many specialized pumps for wide 





Diesel and Dual 











' by this Fuel Engines: for all generating : 
pees ready to give complete engineering assistance in product Electric Motors: and direct drive services. 
eC. ‘ * net Complete line of standard and 
ion tha — — ee. ; special Sines Gk a 3 Home Equipment: Lighting 
Unbiased advice is assured, for the Fairbanks-Morse ‘Ga —~Plants, home water systems, water 
Sena lines of motors, pumps, scales and diesel engines are behing in 
vi ° e mowers, etc. < 
ee : long and complete: helpful assistance is assured too, for y 
0: ‘ " : ; 2 
a you know you will be dealing with experts in the product _| Scales: All types, H 
ications : ‘ * =/9 including dial, beam, belt i: 
Pe. Ee which you are interested. ' écavaper, Gauieiie ond (iz 
basil Printomatic Scales. = 
tba 
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DALLAS 2, TEXAS MEMPHIS 7, TENN. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
1713 N. Market Street 676 Jefferson Ave. 217 South Eighth St. 
CEntral 4347 5-1614 CHestnut 7483 

DENVER 2, COLO. 



































= : : MILWAUKEE 3, WIS ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
. : . 1500 17th Street ’ “4 “ 
; 404 N. Plankinton 220-26 E. Fifth Street 
4 SE £ TAbor 6241 
_— THE ARE Your DES MOINES 17, 1OWA DAly 8-0180 GArfield 4335 
ee. BANKS 2017 Dean Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 
as ° 6-1189 417 S. Fourth Street 153 W. Second South St. 
2 Aik : : MorsE DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN MAin 4353 3-2108 & 3-5139 
111.10 East Warren Ave. 
Ss Cc is NEW ORLEANS 13, LA. SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF, 
SAI ENTERS VAley 31-7100 1000 St. Charles Ave. 630 Third Street 
. : CULUTH 2, NN. RAymond 3115 EXbrook 2-5855 
. Board of Trade Bidg. 
2-7538 NEW YORK 4, N. Y. SEATTLE 99, WASH. 
HOUSTON 13, TEXAS 80 Broad St. Salmon Bay Terminat 
5521 Navigation Blvd. HAnover 2-7470 Alden 6600 






WAyside 2159—(LD 506) 
INDIANAPOLIS 2, IND. 





ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA CHARLOTTE 2, N. C. OMAHA 8, NEBRASKA STUTTGART, ARK, 













760 Lee St., S. W. oe Bldg. 1499 N. Harding St. pen song pe: South Main St, 

AMburst 7701 grove FRanklin 3684 — 
BALTIMORE 18, MD. oe ATlantic 3092 PHILADELPHIA 8, PA, _—TULSA 3, OKLA. 

659 E. 25th St. CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS jacKsONVILLE 6, FLA. 401 N. Broad St. 1335 Hunt Bldg. 

BElmont 5258 be s. pe a 930 East Adams St. WA 2-4100 3-8231 
BIRMINGHAM 1, ALA. ee 5-6473 PITTSBURGH 24, PA. | WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

626 N. Ninth St. Zone 4 CINCINNATI 2, OHIO KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 4301 Main Street 1000 Verment Ave., N. W. 

3-6546 ; a — SChenley 1-3123 District 6694 

ctor 

BOSTON 10, MASS. ‘CLEVELAND 14, OHIO LOS ANGELES 11, CALIF. PORTLAND 14, OREGON ear eye de Tce 2 A. 

178 Atlantic Avenue 3000 W. 117th St. 4535 S. Soto Street 105 S. E. Taylor St. alderas » Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico 

LAfayette 3-3600 Clearwater 1-3300 JEfferson 8151 EAst 0131 10 06 74 y 1009 58 







BUFFALO 3, N. Y. COLUMBUS 8, OHIO LOUISVILLE 8, KY. PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. Export Division: 
33 Franklin St. 1034 Goodale Blvd. 2008 So. Brook St. 187 Pine Street NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Lincoln 4210 WaAlnut 8581 CAlhoun 1469 GAspee 1-1531 80 Broad Street-—HAnover 2-7470 
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NO HEAT-TREATING OF 
FINISHED PARTS REQUIRED 


Many times finished part specifications on a job call 
for a high degree of hardness, but not as high as that 
‘obtained through heat-treating the finished part. In 
these applications, parts manufacturers and machinists 
have found it profitable to use Jalcase 10 and eliminate 
heat-treating altogether. 


MINIMUM DISTORTION 


Although Jalcase 10 is a high-carbon steel, distortion is 
cut to a minimum through special treatment during the 
cold-finishing process. As a 


AMERICA_NEEDS result, when mechanical 
properties must be as high 
as possible and distortion 


bfON V1 4 (e):12) = held to a minimun, Jalcase 
yeas } 10 fulfills these rigid re- 


¥.0.0) Cow ea ps quirements. 





Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorPORATION Ea ica 
404 JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


JALCASE 10 HELPS YOU 


.. @liminate a production step 
... machine better cold-finished parts 


Check these advantages of JALCASE 10 that offer 


you faster, more economical operations . . . 













j Jalcase 10 may be easily identified 
by the blue and gilt colors 
on the end of every bar. 










HIGH MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 
Jalcase 10 (A.I.S.I. No. C-1144) has the following 


cold-finished properties: 


Minimum Tensile Strength..............- 115,000 Ib/sq. in. 
Minimum Yield Strength................. 100,000 Ib/sq. in. 
Elongation in 2 inches.................. 7% (minimum) 
BUNCH TNO. @ ooi05c 0k <sccwceesens 20 %(minimum) 
Brinell Hardness Range................. 235—285 


PLUS... all the other advantages Jalcase steels have 
over ordinary screw stock: 

1. lower cost per unit produced 

2. finer finish on completed pieces 

3. longer machine-tool life 

4. less screw-machine down-time 


WANT MORE INFORMATION? 


Send for our FREE booklet entitled | (7 >~ 
“You Can Make Them Better with {| \ 
Cold-finished Jalcase.” This illustrated '& \ 
booklet gives you complete technical | aN 
information about all ten grades of Sea fou con moke ff 
Jalcase and how they can help you Ks ae” 

get better results in your machining |*= : 


operations. WRITE TODAY! 




















UNITED ENGINEERING Plants at Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle + Youngstown + Canton 


Subsidiaries 


AND FOUNDRY COMPANY Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 


Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Indiana 


Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, 
Presses and other Heavy Machinery Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron, and Steel Castings and Weldments. 








These television 
chassis are pro- 
duced from blanks 
sheared on Cincin- 
nati Shears. They 
were formed, 
punched and 
notched on Cincin- 
nati Press Brakes. 











Photos courtesy Rex Engineering Company. 


Blanks for a television chassis must be accurate in size, 
straight sided and square, for simple, rapid gauging 
in progressive operations. 


Cincinnati Shears produce these and other blanks— 
without costly blanking dies—with speed and economy 
—to a plus or minus .005” tolerance. Various size 
blanks are sheared easily and quickly by changing 
the setting of the gauges. 


Accurate blanks from Cincinnati Shears make 
forming, punching, and assembly operations 
easy and profitable. 


Cincinnati Shears and Cincinnati Press Brakes 
are a team that. brings quality of product 
with economy. 


Write for Catalog S-5, covering the full line of 
Cincinnati Shears—the shears of accuracy. 


THE CINCINNATI SHAPER Co. 


CINCINNATI 25,0HIO U.S.A. 


SHAPERS 


* SHEARS 


BRAKES 
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A Matter of Language 










Will we have relief from the steel shortage soon, as some industry 
statements suggest? The answer depends on the meaning of “soon.” 
If “soon” means by the fourth quarter of this year or the first of next, 
chances for marked easing in supplies are unlikely. If “soon” means 
about a year from now, prospects for relief from the scarcities are 
good. The fourth quarter of 1951 could be the tightest period all year. 











The Question of Inventories 






Steel inventories are unusually high in some metalworking plants, 
but those are still isolated cases. What's more, most of the big in- 
ventories are badly unbalanced. The suspicion grows that some 
companies heavily in defense work, particularly for ordnance items, 
have more steel than they need at the moment. Depleted steel in- 
ventories are one of the reasons why General Motors Corp. will have 
a temporary shutdown in passenger car manufacturing and assembly 
plants July 28 through Aug. 6. 










Gray Market Prospects 





i Only 2 per cent of the gray market steel currently being offered orig- 


inates from domestic mills. That estimate comes from brokers of 
premium priced material who say that some 80 per cent of the gray 
market steel in the 1948 shortage stemmed from domestic sources. 
and In 1948 and now, scarcely any of the gray market steel originating 
my from domestic mills was sold direct by the mill at gray market prices. 
ze Most of it went at regular quotations to consumers presumed legiti- 
mate who resold it via the back door. The marked drop in gray 
market steel now available is caused by more efficient policing by 
steel companies. Most of the premium priced material now on the 
market is imported (p. 57). 
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OUTLOOK ME" 
Compromise on Wages, Prices OUTLOOK ME 
Wage stabilization and price control people may reach this working 
compromise on the wage-price question: Wage increases will be 
granted fairly freely—but only if they involve slight or no price in- 
creases. The catch is that many labor contracts are being negotiated 
now on the basis that they will be granted only if OPS approves a 
price hike. Westinghouse is working it that way (p. 51). How long 
will the patchwork compromise last? Consensus in industry: About 

f two or three months. 


Shakeup in Washington? 


Watch for a big shakeup in the Washington defense organization 
soon. Defense Production Administration and National Production 
Authority overlap in functions and authority. DPA may be abolished 
entirely and NPA strengthened. Such a move would relieve Defense 


Production-Engineering News—p. 75 The Market Outlook—p. 143 
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Boss Charles E. Wilson of the task of appointing a permanent DPA 
administrator to fill the vacancy made when W. H. Harrison resigned 
to return as president of AT&T. Acting Administrator Edwin T. Gibson 
is anxious to return as vice president of General Foods. If DPA is 
abolished, NPA Administrator Manly Fleischmann will become an even 
more important man in the defense setup than he is now. 


From the Top Down 


Control orders from Washington now come from the top down, not 
the bottom up as was the case in World War Il. Then, many of the 
orders were actually written by personnel in middle and lower eche- 
lons and merely passed on by the top men. Now the top men do 
the writing as middle and lower echelon people are left to wrangle 
over who has jurisdiction over what, how to get more office space 
and where to find a secretary. 


Second Look at Fast Amortization 


Expect legislative proposals to revise the procedure on accelerated 
writeoffs of new defense facilities. Sen. Burnet R. Maybank, chair- 
man of the Senate Banking Committee, wants an amendment to the 
present law requiring the DPA to dispose of all pending applications 
for fast amortization before any company can be given a second 
certificate. He would also ban fast writeoffs of facilities started 
before July 1, 1950. 


Scrap Drives: Little Help Yet 


Drives to increase the flow of iron and steel scrap haven‘t helped a 
great deal yet, although it is still early. The steel industry is now 
down to 21-day inventories, on the average, compared with 60-day 
stocks normally. That’s dangerously low in this season of the year 
when good weather usually speeds the movement of scrap. 


Straws in the Wind 





OPS is watching the Gimbel-Macy price war, but it has little hope 
that the battle will spread beyond limited retail levels . . . Many ma- 
chinery makers are no longer taking any new orders; reasons: Price 
situation is still foggy, and they have too-large backlogs anyway . 
Degrees in quality control engineering will eventually be offered by 
many universities; some 30 now have quality engineering courses, 
usually as part of the mechanical engineering curriculum. 


Here and There in Industry 


For the want of a gage, defense production may be lost in coming 
months (p. 47) . . . The U.S. will defer some expansion applications 
for fast tax writeoffs filed after June 15 (p. 47) ... A Giddings & Lewis 
machine tool is designed to make integral-rib aircraft skin stronger, 
faster (p. 49) . . . Nylon gears are practical in some applications, 
American Gear Manufacturers Association was told (p. 50) . . . The 
defense loan program is running into snags (p. 52) . . . Latest phone 
and office directory of DPA and NPA personnel begins on p. 58. 
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production 
‘removal of chips, 
turnings and borings. 


he CHIP-TOTE conveyor continuously removes 

wet or dry chips, turnings and borings from 
multiple-spindle or automatic machines. Speed 
of operation can be synchronized with the metal- 
removing capacity of any standard or special 
machine. 
The scrap material is channeled onto the May- 
Fran hinged-steel conveyor belt, carried horizon- 
tally until clear of the machine’s working mech- 
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Continuous production 





anism, and then transported up a steep incline 
for discharge into tote box or onto a carry-off 
conveyor system. 
A CHIP-TOTE conveyor eliminates shut-down of 
vital equipment, stops waste of skilled workers’ 
time, and provides for continuous production. Let 
a May-Fran CHIP-TOTE solve your production 
problems . . . automatically and efficiently. 
WRITE TODAY FOR THE NEW CHIP-TOTE CATALOG. 


ENGINEERING, Inc. 





1725 CLARKSTONE ROAD, CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
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METAL STAMPINGS 


.-_provide SECTIONAL 


—SHARP CORNERS 


Among the many stamped metal 
parts produced by the Leake 
organization for ordnance during 
World War II was this bomb 
fuse adapter. This part was 
formed in one piece from %%-in. 
steel plate in the various stages 
shown in the illustration above, 
giving the necessary sectional 
thicknesses required. The sharp 
corners made it necessary to use 
one anneal. Final operations in- 
cluded threading each outside 
diameter and the inside diameter. 

Previously, this part was fab- 
ricated by using a lighter ma- 
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THE LEAKE STAMPING COMPANY - 
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terial and brazing a disc to the 
bottom and a collar on the out- 








side to give the sectional thick- 


ness variations. This made a 
costly, three-piece assembly that 
required considerable time to 
manufacture. 

Here is another of the many 
examples of Leake organization 
ability to make metal stampings 
that are unusual. Leake has the 
facilities for engineering the dif- 
ficult and producing the unique. 





| THICKNESS VARIATIONS 


— ONE-PIECE PART 


itch) Alda lids 
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The developing of designs, mak- 
ing of dies, and careful produc- 
tion of stamped parts, come 
within the ‘“‘one-responsibility” 
service offered by the Leake 
organization. 

FOR THE ASKING: An illustrated 
booklet—‘‘How Modern Stamping 
Techniques Can Help Conver. 
sion” describes and illustrates 
unusual stampings produced by 
modern Leake techniques. Single 
copies free when requested on 
your company letterhead. Quan- 
tities at nominal cost. 
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Cross-Fertilization of Ideas 


Incidence of two global wars within a generation has caused leaders in 
every principal industrial nation in the world to revise their ideas about sources 
of essential raw materials. Particularly during the past decade there has been 
an intensive search for new reserves of important minerals situated in places 
that are as advantageous as possible from geographic, economic and military 
standpoints. 

Now that the major threat to peace comes chiefly from the differences in 
viewpoints of the Soviets and of the free nations, the pursuit of minerals re- 
solves itself into a race between Russia and her satellites on one side and the 
United States and her allies on the other. To date most of the emphasis on this 
competition has been placed upon the possession of physical resources. Almost 
every day one sees charts showing how much iron ore, copper, aluminum, man- 
ganese, etc. is controlled by the Soviet bloc in relation to that controlled by the 
Western nations. 

These comparisons are important, but they leave out of consideration a 
factor of vital significance. That factor is the availability of high grade scien- 
NS tific “know how,” which is so essential to the proper utilization of physical re- 

sources. Nobody knows exactly just how the scientific brainpower of the world 
is divided, but the few private investigations that have been made on this sub- 
ject indicate that for every top flight scientist uprooted during the late war who 





— has entered the Communist sphere of influence there are six to ten more who 
come have gravitated into free territory. This migration, coupled with the abundance 
bility” of scientific personnel in the United States, Britain and other western nations 
Leake gives the free world a tremendous advantage over the slave world. 
_— Alert to the possibility of enhancing this advantage, the American Society 
mping of Metals has asked Dr. Zay Jeffries to organize a World Metallurgical Congress 
onver- to be held in Detroit, Oct. 15-19. It is hoped the presence of 200 to 300 top met- 
strates allurgists from all free sections of the world will lead to a cross-fertilization 
ed by of their ideas. It is a timely and highly meritorious objective. 
Single 
‘ed on er a , ——- 
Quan- . - 
MN EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


3 WAVES INS YEARS: Chester H. producgrs’ equipment, which he believes will 


Lang, vice president of General Electric Co., reach its peak this year, with production hold- 
foresees a series of three waves of peak demand ing to high levels until 1953 when it will taper 
and productivity during the next five years. The off. The second wave will be in the output of 
first is a continuance of the present demand for tanks, planes and other military durables. It 
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will reach its high point in 1953. The third 
wave will be in consumer durables and its peak 
is predicted for 1954. 

This forecast is based upon the assumption 
that an allout war will be averted. The pros- 
pect of staggered waves of capacity operations 
will be welcomed by producers and manufac- 
turers who cater to all three types of demands. 
To some other firms it will necessitate rather 
difficult adjustments. —p. 59 


STEEL FOR EUROPE: 1m their zeal to 
procure steel which is difficult to obtain from 
domestic sources, American consumers have 
been purchasing from 30,000 to 40,000 tons 
monthly from foreign steelmakers during the 
first and second quarters of this year. Most 
of it comes into East Coast ports and about 
10,000 tons monthly arrives at Gulf Coast ports. 

This steel is bought in two ways—from Amer- 
ican brokers or direct from European mills or 
their representatives. If the buyer deals with 
an American broker he saves a lot of headaches 
in finance and shipping and he gets a guarantee 
on quality. If he buys from a European mill, 
his chances are better if he has coal, machinery 
or other bartering material to offer. Also he 
needs a reliable inspection service at the mill 
shipping point. 

Experienced importers warn buyers to be 
cautious when ordering plates one inch or 
heavier; they may turn out to be salvage ma- 
terial. —p. 57 


CONSERVING MACHINES: Machine 


Tool Editor Guy Hubbard thinks too many 
scarce standard machine tools are tied up on 
routine production work which could be done 
much faster and with fewer and less skilled op- 
erators on simpler machines. The “simple” ma- 
chines he has in mind are ingenious assemblies 
of standard self-driven and self-fed units which 
are manufactured on a semi-mass production 
basis. A typical example is a machine which 
drills 16 holes simultaneously in aluminum gas 
tanks. It consists of 16 self-powered, self-feed- 
ing drill units mounted on a structural steel 
frame. On this improvised machine, one man 
can do what four men could do on conventional 
drilling machines. 

Machines of this type look pretty crude but 


they have served American industry with dis- 
tinction in every period of emergency. Right 
now, don’t tie up a valuable standard machine 
tool on a simple job. Free it for more important 
work by transferring the job to a simple impro- 
vised unit. —p. 78 


WHAT PRICE FREEDOM? Address. 


ing the Boys’ Club of America on May 11, Ber- 
nard M. Baruch stated clearly today’s major 
issue. He said the Soviet regime assumes that 
people are unfit to govern themselves but must 
obey the dictates of a chosen few who claim 
they know all the answers. Our country, he 
says, stands for faith in man’s ability to govern 
himself through representatives of his own 
choosing. 

Our test, he maintains, is one of government. 
“Hither we succeed in governing ourselves or, 
if we fail, we invite others to shackle us in 
ruthless subjection. If this nation is over- 
whelmed, it will be because we put petty com- 
forts ahead of disciplines required to protect 
our liberties; it will be because we failed to 
discipline the various pressure groups in the 
national interest.” 


LEEWAY FOR AUTOS: National Pro- 
duction Authority has devised a novel way of 
indicating to automobile manufacturers how 
much material they can use for civilian cars 
after July 1. It tentatively grants motordom 
a limit of 1.2 million cars for the third quarter 
and assigns to automakers these percentages 
of this total: General Motors 41.35, Chrysler 
21.65, Ford 21.35, Studebaker 4.25, Nash 3.3, 
Hudson 2.95, Packard 2.15, Kaiser-Frazer 1.55, 
Willys-Overland 1, Crosley 0.35 and Checker 
Cab 0.1. 

This assignment doesn’t limit any builder to 
a definite number of cars. Instead, it pro- 
vides a method by which each company deter- 
mines how much steel, copper and aluminum it 
is permitted to use. Each builder can utilize his 
quota in any way he chooses. 

These provisions are in NPA’s regulation 
M-68. Its flexibility in some respects is offset 
by doubts about Section 8. There are other 
moot questions about M-68, but in the main it 
affords automobile builders welcome elbow 
room in which to operate. —p. 61 
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Practical solutions to the complex problems that accom- 
pany the switch to defense work can often be found at 
your nearby Ryerson Plant. Experienced Ryerson steel 
men will gladly work with you. Not only can they help 
you select the right steels for the job at hand, but they 
are well-informed on military specifications and’ the 
latest government procedures. 

When you want steel quickly for building experimental 
or pilot models—for bridging the gap between initial and 
full-scale production, we suggest you check with Ryerson. 
Though kinds and sizes most in demand are not always 
available for prompt shipment, we do have a large ton- 
nage of steel on hand at thirteen strategically located 
plants. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ° 
DETROIT © PITTSBURGH ¢ BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO. °¢ 
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Helping You Shift 
O DEFENSE PRODUCTION 












So call us for steel—and steel information. We can’t 
promise to fill all your steel requirements, but we can 
assure you that we will do our very best to help. 












PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot rolled 
and cold finished 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, 
beams, etc. 

PLATES—Many types including Inland 
4-Way Safety Plate 

SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, many 
types and coatings 
TUBING—Seamless and welded, me- 
chanical and boiler tubes 


ALLOYS—Hot rolled, cold finished, 
heat treated 

STAINLESS—Allegheny bars, plates, 
sheets, tubes, etc. 
REINFORCING—Bars and accessories, 
spirals, wire mes! 

BABBITT—Five grades, also Ryertex 
plastic bearings 

MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal 
fabrication 
















BOSTON ° 
MILWAUKEE @ 


PHILADELPHIA ° 
ST. LOUIS) ¢ 


LOS ANGELES ° 


RYERSON STEEL 


CINCINNATI ° 


CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOW TO TURN SCRAP INTO MONEY... 


with an organized dormant-scrap round-upin your plant: 


1 Appoint a top executive with authority to make 
decisions to head the salvage drive. 


2 Organize a Salvage Committee and include a 
member from every department. 


3 Survey and resurvey your plant for untapped 
sources of dormant scrap. Encourage your em- 
ployees to look for miscellaneous scrap and report 
it to the committee. 


4 Sell your entire organization on the need to scrap 
unusable material and equipment. 


5 Prepare a complete inventory of idle material and 
equipment. Tag everything not in use. 


6 Start it back to the steel mills by selling it to your 
regular scrap dealer. 


7 KEEP AT IT! 

















. Your DORMANT SCRAP is any obsolete, broken or 


wornout and irreparable machinery, tools, equip- 
ment, dies, jigs or fixtures, etc., that may encumber 
your premises. These, in the language of steel, are 
scrap, vital to steel production, and hence convertible 
into cash. : 

Steel is normally made from scrap and new pig 
iron in about a 50-50 ratio. The use of scrap means 
better steel, faster . . . because scrap has already 
undergone one refining process. Today under pres- 
sure of domestic and defense demands, the steel 
industry is consuming purchased scrap at the rate 
of 100,000 tons per day .. . an all-time high. Your 
dormant iron and steel scrap is urgently needed. 


Round-up and sale of your dormant scrap NOW 


will benefit you, all steel users, and our country by: 





1 Keeping the steel furnaces producing at their highest 
rate in history. 


2 Conserving our vital iron ore reserves. The more 
scrap used in steelmaking, the less ore needed. 


3 Making better steel, faster. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street e ~~ Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Bottlenecks in Rearmament Are Possible As .. . 


Gage Shortage Threatens Output 


The scarcity is especially alarming in defense production 
which often requires different gaging than in normal man- 


ufacturing operations 


FOR THE WANT of a gage, vital 
defense production may be lost in 
coming months. A shortage in in- 
specting and manufacturing gages is 
developing that’s reminiscent of 
World War II when for a time a 
scarcity in those important but oft- 
forgotten’ instruments was a near- 
tragic bottleneck. 

Today, Army Ordnance in its seven 
manufacturing arsenals alone needs 
gages at an estimated rate of $52 
million a year, The entire gage manu- 
facturing industry probably isn’t pro- 
ducing that much, and it must also 
‘supply substantial needs of the Navy, 
the Air Force and industry. No firm 
figures exist by which the total ann- 
ual gage output rate may be pro- 
jected, but estimates range from $35 
million to $50 million a year. The 
15 major companies have a $26-mil- 
lion productive capacity per year. 

Unbalanced — Nobody knows for 
certain what total demand for gages 
now is, but one executive guesses 
about $70 million worth a year cur- 
rently for the armed services alone— 
and rising rapidly. That’s $52 mil- 
lion for Army manufacturing and in- 
spection, $6 million for Navy manu- 
facturing and inspection, $12 million 
for Air. Force inspection. Indus- 
trial] demand is at least as much as 


for all the armed services put to- 
gether. Total requirements, of course, 
are far above present capacity. 

Despite that situation, only a hand- 
ful of gage manufacturers are ex- 
panding: Why? SBecause many had 
the props knocked from under them 
after World War II. In 1945 there 
were some 300 gage making firms. 
Today 15 account for the bulk of 
the volume. Most of the 300 dropped 
gage manufacture after the war and 
sold or scrapped their equipment be- 
cause a normal civilian market was 
not enough to support them. Even 
most of the companies that stayed in 
gage manufacture had to adopt or 
expand other lines. Many also make 
machine tools. 

Reluctant — So, established gage 
manufacturers are reluctant to ex- 
pand without government assurances 
that they will be taken care of in 
case.the artificial defense demand 
evaporates. No assurances have thus 
far been given. They still recall how 
the 1939 productive capacity of $5 
million annually was boosted to $150 
million by 1945, then allowed to drop 
with a sickening thud. 

Nor is capacity the only factor 
limiting gage manufacture for defense 
purposes. Gages required by. the 
Armed Services are different than 


those needed by general manufactur- 
ing firms. The industry wants as- 
surances that the Armed Service de- 
mand for the different types will be 
sustained enough to justify the ex- 
pensive retooling to produce them. In 
many cases such assurances have not 
been forthcoming. 

Partial Solution—Gage makers say 
they can boost production somewhat 
even without capacity expansion if 
they can get more manpower, more 
materials and greater standardiza- 
tion. Manpower is the most serious 
problem with the majority because 
high skill is required. Although gage 
makers have received priority assist- 
ance, materials are still hard to 
get, particularly tool and alloy steels. 
Standardization is a slow process that 
offers faint hope for quick produc- 
tion increases. Some progress has 
been made in recent years. The 
111 different gages once needed by 
producers of oil country goods have 
been reduced to nine. Most of the 
gages made today were made in 
1939, but some like air and electronic 
gages have been greatly modified and 
improved and new uses found. 

Gages for inspection are the only 
practical means for quality control, 
and without them many types of 
ordnance and mass-produced items 
cannot be manufactured. In some 
cases it is possible to manufacture 
without gages, but in every case pro- 
duction is hampered without the in- 
struments. 


Brakes on Expansion 


The U.S. will defer some ex- 
pansion applications filed after 
June 15 


APPLICATIONS for certificates of 
necessity for certain types of indus- 
trial expansion filed after June 15— 
chiefly to boost the capacity to pro- 
duce steel, aluminum and other basic 
materials—will not be considered, ex- 
cept in urgent cases, until after the 
present backlog has been processed. 

Defense Production Administration 
has delegated to National Production 
Authority the job of determining 
when the basic materials applications 
are “urgent.” Applications for ex- 
pansion of basic capacity will still 
be received as usual. 

Paperwork Ahead—As of May 25, 
9153 applications had been referred 
by DPA to delegate agencies. Of 
that number, 1570 had been approved, 
for a total proposed investment of 
$5,992,007,000 in expansion of indus- 
trial.. facilities needed for defense. 
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Some 592 applications had been de- 
nied and 7081 were still pending re- 
view by delegate agencies which, be- 
sides NPA, include Department of 
the Interior for petroleum and gas, 
ores and minerals, electric power, and 
solid fuels; the Department of Agri- 
culture for facilities to process food 
and other farm products; and De- 
fense Transport Administration for 
transportation facilities. 

The June 15 date applies only to 
applications to be reviewed by NPA. 
Those referred to other delegate 
agencies are not affected by the ac- 
tion. 

But the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense in the Interior Depart- 
ment several weeks ago discontinued 
recommending approval of certifi- 
cates for basic expansion in petro- 
leum refining facilities until after its 
backlog on hand as of Apr. 30 had 
been processed. 

Small Projects Lead—Of the total 
certificates so far granted, about one 
third are for projects costing $500,- 
000 or less. Basic material certifi- 
cates thus far approved account for 
nearly three-fourths of all certifi- 
cates granted. 

The certificates authorize the hold- 
ers to deduct from taxable income 
from 40 to 100 per cent of the cost 
of the facilities during the next five- 
year period. The normal period for 
amortization of facilities allowed by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 
tax purposes is 20 to 25 years. 


Judson Steel Expands 


Judson Steel Corp., Emeryville, 
Calif., on the San Francisco bay, has 
been granted a certificate of neces- 
sity for a $4.6 million expansion. 

The expansion calls for a major 
addition to Judson’s steel rolling fa- 
cilities. The company is a producer 
of steel reinforcing bars and mer- 
chant bars, billets and light struc- 
tural shapes. It has three open 
hearths. 

The National Production Authority 
has certified 65 per cent of the total 
cost for write-off without tax penal- 
ties within the next five years under 
terms of the Defense Production Act. 


Steep Rock Ore Output Rises 


By the end of May, shipments of 
high grade iron ore from Steep Rock 
Iron Mines Ltd. had reached 209,305 
tons for the 1951 season, as compared 
with 176,270 tons for the same period 
@ year ago. 

Steep Rock sent a total of 1,216,614 
tons down the Great Lakes in 1950 
from its Errington open pit mine on 
the Steep Rock range in western 
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Ontario, Canada. Total 1951 tonnage 
from that mine is expected to exceed 
the 1950 figure. 

All of Steep Rock’s current produc- 
tion is from the Errington open pit, 
but the company is now preparing 
two more mines, the Errington un- 
derground and the Hogarth open pit, 
for early production and has several 
others projected for future develop- 
ment. In addition, Inland Steel Co. 
is working on a separate area of the 
Steep Rock range, under a lease- 
royalty arrangement. A group headed 
by Pickands, Mather & Co., and in- 
cluding Bethlehem Steel Co., Inter- 
lake Iron Corp., Steel Co. of Canada 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
have entered into a similar agreement 
with the Steep Rock company for 
the opening up of another separate 
area. 
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It Takes Steel To Make Steel; For Example— , 


New Sheet and Strip Mill? 


A sheet and strip mill costing $109, 
600,000 will be built in Tonawanda, 
N. Y., near Buffalo, by Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp., if demand warrants it, 

The company has filed an appli. 
cation with the Defense Production 
Administration, Washington, for a 
certificate of necessity and fast tax 
write-off privilege. 

The amount of money involved 
would indicate that primary steel. 
making and related facilities would 
be included. 

C.F. & I.’s Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Division now has two blast furnaces, 
four open hearths and a wire mill 
at Tonawanda. Capacity of the blast 
furnaces is 390,000 net tons of pig 
iron annually. The open hearth ca- 
pacity totals 240,000 net tons of steel 
annually. 





STEEL EXPANSION FOR 1951-1952 WILL TAKE ABOUT 10 MILLION TONS 
- +. one of six steel columns for Kaiser Steel’s open-hearth addition 


WHERE is all the steel going? Much 
of it is going into the steel industry. 
The fact is amply illustrated by the 
accompanying photograph. In it is 
one of six box-type steel columns used 
for Kaiser Steel Corp.’s open-hearth 
addition at its Fontana, Calif., plant. 
The columns were fabricated by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
Weight: Over 45 tons. 

Expansion in the steel industry for 
this year and next will chew up about 
10 million tons of steel. That much 
will be needed for ore mines, vessels, 
coal mines, coke ovens, blast fur- 
naces, steelmaking furnaces, rolling 
mills, railroads, dock, pipelines, 
ferroalloy plants and other essentials. 
Kaiser Steel, for one, is taking a 
large bite of steel for its new 


facilities. Under construction at Fon- | 


tana as the major part of. the com- 


pany’s $24.5-million expansion pro- 
gram is an electrolytic and hot-dip 
tin plate mill. 

Deliveries of the new mill equipment 
are expected to start this fall; oper- 
ation is expected to start early next 
year. 

Over the Peak—Already Kaiser's 
eighth open hearth has begun op- 
erations. It will raise rated capacity 
to 1,380,000 tons of ingots annually. 
That potential is 15 per cent over 
previous annual capacity of 1.2 
million tons. It is an increase of more 
than 100 per cent over the amount 
of steel produced in 1944, peak war 
year. 

Other facilities at Fontana at or 
near completion are: Two additional 


‘soaking pits, facilities for stripping 


ingot molds, handling capacity in the 
blooming mill. 
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Machining Integral Ribs 


New machine tool is designed 


to make aircraft structures 
stronger, faster 
LIGHTER, STRONGER _ aircraft, 


manufactured in less time, may be 
the result of a new machine tool 
made by Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co. and said to be the first cap- 
able of turning out self-reinforced 
airplane structures, 

Aimed at cutting down weight and 
better adapting aircraft to the strain 
of near-sonic speeds, the device will 
be first used by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. in manufacture of F-94 jet 
fighters. 

A Year’s Work — Details were 
worked out by Giddings & Lewis in 
co-operation with General Electric 
Co, and Lockheed, using basic Lock- 
heed specifications. Order for the ma- 
chine was placed last July and all 
design and engineering have been 
done since that time at a cost of 
nearly $500,000. Work is being com- 
pleted at the Giddings & Lewis plant 
at Fond du Lac, Wis. 

The machine mills integral-rib 
skin panels from solid or rough- 
forged two-inch aluminum alloy plate, 
permitting design of thinner wings 
and sharper fuselages, Resulting 
self-reinforced surfaces replace the 
forest of braces, struts, ribs and gir- 
ders welded into the structure in nor- 
mal manufacture and will make the 
F-94 stronger, faster and capable of 
carrying more fire power and fuel 


loads, say Lockheed engineers. 


Increased Payloads—Present esti- 
mates by Lockheed show the net sav- 
ing of structural weight and conse- 
quent increased payload resulting 
from this application in a civilian 
Constellation would be about 800 
pounds. 

Weight of the new machine tool is 
200 tons. It is 80 feet long, 18 feet 
high and 30 feet wide. Chips, re- 
moved by an integral conveyor sys- 
tem, are produced at the rate of a 
barrel a minute. A novel feature is 
elimination of trailing hoses and elec- 
tric lines by use of a feed reel in a 
horizontal box-type housing at the 
machine’s top. 

Electronics by GE—General Elec- 
tric motors and controls are used 
throughout. Operating with two 
feed motions, the feed range extends 
from three-quarters of an inch to 
150 inches. Speed and steering con- 
trols, which guide the machine’s cut- 


_ ting angle, are combined for ease of 


operation. Electronic tracer control 
guides" longitudinal and lateral cut- 
ting motions simultaneously. 


Site for the operation will be Lock- — 
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. . . Giddings & Lewis, General Electric, Lockheed co-operated 


heed’s new “Hall of Giants” fabri- 
cating building at Burbank, Calif., 
where Lockheed engineers point out 
it will also reduce the number of 
parts needed and cut down assembly 
and handling time. 


Expansions in Expansions 


Both aircraft builders and manu- 
facturers of electrical and electronic 
equipment for the defense effort are 
asking substantial amounts for new 


f 


£ 


plants from the Defense Production 
Administration. Requests for funds 
for guided missile plants are smaller 
put indicate a definite growth in this 
new branch of the aviation industry. 

Washington reports indicate that 
aircraft companies have filed 564 re- 
quests for new facilities costing $598 
million and that so far $169 million 
worth has been approved. Electronic 
and electrical firms have filed 379 re- 
quests for $253 million but only 
about $55 million has been granted 





TIE ROD AIRLIFT: When Aluminum Co. of America found it needed a 10-ton tie 


rod in a hurry for its Vernon Works in Los Angeles it called on Slick Airways to 
fly the 32%-foot steel column all the way from Philadelphia, where it was fabri- 
cated and machined by the Midvale Co. Speedy transit will allow Vernon Works 
to put an extrusion press for aircraft parts to work ten days before schedule 
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so far. There are 29 requests for 
guided missile facilities costing $23.4 
million, but so far only $6.3 million 
worth has been given approval by 
DPA. 


Army Orders Jet Helicopter 


A collapsible, light-weight, jet-pow- 
ered helicopter, will be built for the 
Army by the American Helicopter 
Co., Manhattan Beach, Calif., reports 
the Department of Defense. 

As yet unnamed, the company’s de- 
sign was among those selected for 
further development from proposals 
subiaitted by eight aircraft companies 
in design competition conducted by 
the Air Force for the Army. The new 
single-place helicopter, first such jet- 
powered craft used by the Army, can 
be collapsed by two men and loaded 
aboard a jeep. It is assembled with 
ordinary tools and operates on regu- 
lar fuel used in Army vehicles. 


Pilotless Missiles Developed 


A complex but accurate electronic 
control system for guiding pilotless 
missiles to high-flying enemy aircraft 
and blasting them out of the skies 
has been developed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, research and develop- 
ment unit of the Bell System. 

Enemy aircraft are detected and 
tracked by Bell’s Western Electric 
radar which feeds a computer in- 
formaton concerning the plane’s alti- 
tude, speed and course. Launching 
and flight of the missiles are con- 
trolled from a master panel. 

Bell Laboratories developed the 
control system under a contract be- 
tween the Western Electric Co. and 
the Army Ordnance Corp. Aerody- 
namics of the project and design of 
the missile itself are being handled 
by Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. as a 
subcontractor. 


ASM Names Officers, Trustees 


Nominating committee of the 
American Society for Metals named 
the following men to serve as officers 
during the 1951-52 term: 

President, Dr. John ‘Chipman, head 
of the department of metallurgy at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; vice president, Ralph L. Wilson, 
director of metallurgy, Timken Steel 
& Tube Division, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co.; and treasurer, Ralph L. 
Dowdell, head of the department of 
metallurgy at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Trustees named are J. B. Johnson, 
chief of materials division, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
O., and George A. Roberts, chief met- 
allurgist, Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. 
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TWO-FOR-ONE: A new look is given 
old barges at U. S. Steel’s American 
Bridge plant on the Ohio river at 
Ambridge, Pa. Thirteen old barges 
are having their curved end sections 
burned off and box-like new ones 
welded on. The 40-ton “discards” 
will then be used as bow sections on 
13 additional barges. Butt ends of 
two barges are connected in a tow 


Materials for — 


Nylon, powdered metals get in- 
creased attention as gear ma- 
terials at GAMA meeting 


NYLON does well in hosiery; it is 
practical in gears too, for projectors, 
calculating machines, foodmixers, 





G. H. McBRIDE 
. president, Gear Manufacturers 





electric fans, washing machines and 
other devices. 

So said Fred R. Zumstein, Fellow; 
Gear Shaper Co., who spoke at th 
35th annual meeting of America 
Manufacturers Association June 34 
at Hot Springs, Va. He and other 
at the convention talked about m. 
terials for gears and the related ma. 
chinery details that will be affectej 
by the materials. Mr. Zumstein dealt 
with molded plastics and went into 
details as to molding machines and 
die uses. 

Powdered Metals—D. W. Lynch, 
T. J. Snodgrass and T. T. Woodson, 
General Electric Co., discussed GE's 
growing use of powdered metal gears, 
racks, segments and cams. Mr. Lynch, 
who was spokesman for the three, 
says that powdered metallurgy is far 
from being the new technique that 
most people assume it to be. It dates 
back 5000 years to the early Egyp- 
tians. Unable to generate heat suffi- 
cient to smelt iron as is done today, 
they produced a sponge iron which 
they compacted into iron tools by 
vigorous hammering. Powdered met- 
allurgy, as we know it today, is due 
to comparatively recent improve- 
ments in metal powders as bonding 
agents, improvements in presses and 
improvements in die design. 

Mr. Lynch pointed out the impor- 
tance of copper as a bonding medium 
in stepping up the tensile strength 
of powdered iron bars. Because dies 
are so expensive, powdered metals 
are usually confined to big produc- 
tion runs. 

Awards — AGMA’s Connell award 
went to Edward W. Miller, Fellows 
Gear president, who has been in the 
industry 53 years and was AGMA 
president in the difficult years, 1932- 
1934. The association also bade fare- 
well to Newbold C. Goin, AGMA’s 
full-time executive secretary, who will 
re-enter private industry. 

New AGMA president is George 
H. McBride, sales manager of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.’s Gearing Di- 
vision. Other officers elected for 1951- 
52 are: Vice president, S. L. Craw- 
shaw, assistant to the president, West- 
ern Gear Works; treasurer, Louis B. 
Bond, president and general manager, 
Christiana Machine Co., Charles 
Bond Co. subsidiary. Next AGMA 
meeting will be at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 1-3, 1951. 


Norton Builds Grinder Plant 


A $6 million expansion plan is un- 
der way at Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., to ease pressure from a two 
year grinding machine backlog. 

Certificates of necessity have been 
granted by the Defense Production 
Administration. 
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Wages at Westinghouse 


They'll go up 9 cents an hour 
if Washington approves. OPS 
0.K. is also required 


ANOTHER headache for the Wage 
Stabilization Board: The Westing- 
house-CIO agreement on a 9-cent pay 
hike. 

If WSB approves—and that is the 
big “if’—bang goes another body 
blow to the wage-freeze policy which 
is already more than a little punchy. 
Nearly £0,000 Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. employees represented by, the 
IUE-CIO in 22 plants throughout the 
country are involved in the agree- 
ment. 

Over the Top—lIf the wage increase 
is approved, it will be retroactive to 


Apr. 16. It will bring the average 
hourly wage of workers up 9 cents 
to $1.84, an increase of 20 cents in 
less than a’ year. Adding incentive 
pay brings the average hourly rate 
to $1.93.- Salaried employees repre- 
sented by the CIO will receive an 
increase of $3.60 a week or $15.60 
a month on the basis of a 40-hour 
week. 

The agreement will be in effect un- 
til Oct. 1, 1952, subject to reopening of 
wage and salary negotiations between 
Feb. 1 and Apr. 30, 1952. It needs ap- 
proval of both WSB and the Office of 
Price Stabilization. The latter o.k. is 
required because Westinghouse Presi- 
dent Gwilym A. Price says “a new 
general pay, increase cannot be piled 
on top of other cost increases with- 
out price relief.” If Washington fails 
to say “yes” to the agreement, West- 


Freight Car Program Keeps U. P. Shops Humming 


* 





U. P. OPEN-AIR ASSEMBLY LINES AT DENVER IN FULL SWING 





. . . furning out 500 new flat cars and 950 reconditioned stock cars 


ROLLING into service each day from 
Union Pacific railroad shops at Den- 
ver are four new flat cars and four 
reconditioned stock cars. 

Goal of the Denver shops is 500 
new flat cars and 950 reconditioned 
stock cars. About 300 of each have 
already rolled off the parallel open- 
air assembly lines. For the first time, 
UP is constructing flat cars from 
rivetless underframes cast in one 
piece. General Steel Castings Co., 
Granite City, Ill., is pouring and ship- 
ping four of the 22,000-pound under- 
frames each day. 

When they arrive at Denver, the 
underframes are lifted by Gantry 
crane onto iron horse supports where 
workmen immediately begin adding 
draft gear, yoke and brake equip- 


. Ment. Assembled car trucks are coast- 


ed on the truck transfer table from 
the asembly station to the track and 
underframes are lowered onto them. 
In six days a new car is completed. 
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CRANE LOWERS UNDERFRAME 
. a new flat car takes shape 






inghouse and IUE must reach an- 
other accord by July 16 to avert a 
strike. 

Union Shop—A modified union 
shop provision is included in the labor 
agreement. It provides that, effective 
June 1, union membership shall be- 
come a condition of employment for 
present union members in all IVE 
bargaining units which have voted 
for such security and have received 
National Labor Relations Board cer- 
tification. 

Present employees who are not 
members of the union need not join, 
but new employees, rehires and trans- 
fers must sign up within 45 days af- 
ter the date of their employment. 


Employment Up to 61.2 Million 


Employment advanced by 1 million 
between April and May, with the 
usual midspring expansion in farm 
activity. Total civilian employment 
was estimated at 61,193,000 in the 
week ended May 12, compared with 
60,040,000 for the week ended Apr. 
14, the Census Bureau reports. 

Estimated at 53,753,000 in May, 
nonagricultural employment was at 
the high level prevailing in March, 
just before the Easter holidays. A 
further expansion in construction ac- 
tivity, along with some recovery in 
trade after a post-Easter slump, ac- 
counted for most of the gains. Non- 
agricultural employment continues at 
a level some 2 million above that of 
a year ago. Agricultural employment 
advanced by 800,000 to an estimated 
7,440,000 in May. 

Unemployment was estimated at 
1,609,000 in May, compared with 1,- 
744,000 a month earlier. The jobless 
reduction from January to May 
amounts to 1 million. Only about 
2.6 per cent of all civilian workers in 
May were out of jobs, compared with 
4.1 per cent at the beginning of 1951 
and 4.9 per cent in May, 1950. 


Women, Handicapped Jobs Gain 


Nonagricultural job placements ef- 
fected by local offices of the state 
employment services during the first 
four months of 1951 totaled about 2 
million and were 45 per cent greater 
than in the same period a year ago, 
says the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Employment Security. 

Placements of women and handi- 
capped workers in nonfarm jobs were 
substantially greater than during the 
first four months of 1950. Job place- 
ments of women aggregated 757,600, 
compared to 597,600 during the 1950 
period. 

Handicapped piacements totaled 
about 90,000, compared with 50,000 
in 1950. 
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Snafu in Defense Loans 


New act leaves interest 
limits, CPR 30 as major loan 
barriers 


CONTRARY to wide expectations, the 
new defense loans act is not facili- 
tating loans to defense contractors 
by private banks. In nullifying the 
comptroller general’s ruling that loan- 
ing banks may be liable for excess 
profits or taxes held recoverable by 
renegotiation boards or the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, the new law 
remeves a real hazard. But there 
still are two big stumbling blocks. 

One is the Federal Reserve Board 
limit of 5 per cent (including insur- 
ance) as the maximum interest on 
V-loans. The average bank regards 
this as sufficient interest on loans 
of $100,000 or more, but claims a 
higher rate is necessary on smaller 
loans to cover costs and return a 
profit. On really, small loans—$5000, 
say—the prevailing interest is 8 to 
9 per cent. 

The other stumbling block is the 
lack of any provision in CPR 30 to 
permit inclusion as an item of cost 
interest on capital loans. Many con- 
tractors and subcontractors working 
on defense or defense-support goods 
not exempted from price control are 
under a terrible handicap when faced 
with the necessity of having to pay 5 
to 9 per cent interest on borrowed 
working capital. 

The whole situation is a mess— 
not helped a bit by the absence of 
understanding in some government 
quarters about the relationship of 
loans to the overriding need for in- 
tensified defense and defense-support 
production. . 


Purchasers See Business Decline 


Industrial business is on the decline, 
reports National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents in its survey for May. 

Order backlogs have dropped for 
the third consecutive month, and pro- 
duction is easing off. Defense orders 
have increased but their effect is 
not being felt over a very wide area 
of industry. “The immediate future 
seems to offer quite gloomy pros- 
pects for many manufacturers,” says 
NAPA. Material allocation under 
CMP is not expected to help much 
in the third quarter. 

Employment reductions, both in 
number and work time, are reported 
by 16 per cent, the largest number 
showing that condition since March, 
1950. Buying policy is reported by 
83 per cent to be within the 90-day 
spread, with a definte trend to 60 and 
30 days, confirming the shortened 
order books. 
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MARKET FOR HARDWARE: 


Producers of metal products for furnishing new 

homes must give increasing attention to the prefabricated homes market. This 

Fargo model is priced at $6100 f.0.b. Lafayette, Ind., plant of National Homes 
Corp. The company’s assembly lines turned out 9854 units in 1950 


STEEL’s Weekly Summary of Subcontract Opportunities 


ACQUISITION of Chase Aircraft Co. 
stock by Kaiser-Frazer Corp. makes 
possible a switch in the lineup of mil- 
itary aircraft contracts committed to 
Kaiser and Fairchild Aircraft Corp. 

One result may be an opportunity 
for subcontractors to supply Kaiser 
in a new production program said by 
the Department of Defense to be of 
“maximum acceleration.” Effect of 
the switch will be to make Willow 
Run the home of the Chase C-123 
assault transport and remove produc- 
tion of Fairchild’s C-119 Packet to 
a government plant at Orchard Place, 
Chicago. 

Work on the Packet is just start- 
ing at Willow Run, while Fairchild 
has been authorized by the Air Force 


PRODUCT 
Chain Hoists 


to prepare the Chicago facility to 
make the same plane. When the Chi- 
cago site is reactivated, Kaiser will 
change designs and make the C-123 
as its only aircraft job. Tooling has 
been started by Chase to prepare 
Willow Run for the changeover. 

Addition of the Air Force plant to 
Fairchild’s expanding Packet produc- 
tion plans is coupled with another ex- 
pansion at the company-owned plant 
in Hagerstown, Md., says Richard §. 
Boutelle, company president. On 
March 31, the company, had $125 mil- 
lion of unfilled defense orders, plus 
$50 million more then unassigned by 
the government. 

Other contracts, awarded to the 
metalworking industry, follow: 


CONTRACTOR 


. David Round & Son, Cleveland 


Philadelphia Div., Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
a ht Hoist Div., American at & Cable Co., York, Pa. 


5s ek hee WA Gould Pumps Inc., Seneca Falls, N 
Raat (with hydraulic turret) .......... Cnet Co., Milwaukee 
Pumps (trailer-mounted, asphalt) ....... Litt ~— Bros. Inc., Cincinnati 
Rosco Mfg, Co., Minneapolis 
GEES SOMO reo eat . G, LeTourneau Inc., Peoria, III. 
EIR. Sanu pawcenso me caer Gar Wood Industries, Chicago 
DER oe ore ae cc cieeins a conak Sauer Hobbs Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
ID EMEIIR cn o oie nc cicabeaesicesekee Brooks Equipment & Mfg. ‘Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Air Compressors (trailer mounted) ...... Davey Compressor Co., Kent, O. 
a ea R. Cooper Jr. Inc., Chicag io 
Dischargers & Pressure Primers .......... Standard Oil Co. of Calif, San Francisco 
Elevator Mechanical Hoisting Equipment..C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
RE Sy ee Market Forge Co., Everett, Mas 
Star Mfg. Co. Div., Hercules Steel Products Corp., Galion, 0. 
Ee ee RPE Te Highway Trailer’Co., Edgerton, Wis. 
SS SS ae Ee re. Willys-Overland Motors Inc., Toledo, O. 
Gonvection Heaters «.........5.5 .6...s0060 Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
DEINE anh ckawssccchees cs ssaueen woe Alma Trailer Co., Alma, Mich. 
WOE oc Choc kates oa Seahawk eee Ohio Injector Co., a oO. 
Crane Co., Philadelp! 
Horn & Valve Assemblies .............. Walter Kidde & Co., w Sotiovitle, N. J. 
Gages (pressure, air, oil) .............. Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Stratford, Conn. 
Electric Box Furnaces .................. Coates Electric Mfg. Co., Seattle 
MIND RS eee Soo cd alr Sadie eee eee John Bean Div., Food ‘Machinery Corp., Lansing, Mich. 
Amplifier Assemblies ...............-.. Electronic pg Corp., Philadelphia 


Re OR rege Jacobsen Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
John R, Hk lingsworth Corp., Clifton Heights, Pa. 
O'Keefe & Merritt Co., Los Angeles 

OS eee aaa Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 





Starters Jack & Heintz Precision Industries Inc., Cleveland 
Rectifiers ..Magnaflux Corp., Chicago 
Switches General’ Communication Co., Boston 
REED IS swe cnc cig si wm eae ae Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland 
MIN he Soren s bse Sis Song Se General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
ee ee ee Maxwell & Moore Inc., enna, Conn. 
Mobile Radiographic Units .............. . G. Fischer & Co., Franklin Park, ill. 
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Materials Orders 


IRON & STEEL—Amendment No. 2 to 
NPA Order M-47 removes restrictions 
on the use of iron and steel for school 
desks and seats for the rest of the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951. Makers of school 
desks and seats had been limited to a 
usage rate of 80 per cent of the amount 
of iron and steel they consumed in the 
first half of 1950. NPA expects to make 
provision under the Controlled Materials 
Plan for third quarter use of iron and 
steel for school desks and seats. Amend- 
ment No. 2 to NPA Order M-47 was 
issued May 29, 1951, and made effective 
on that date. 


CANS—Amendment No. 2 to NPA 
Order M-25 permits use of 0.25 tin 
plate for small powdered whole milk 
cans until July 31, 1951. The amend- 
ment also relaxes certain other restric- 
tions on use of tin plate for containers 
of other milk products. Amendment 
was issued May 31, 1951, and made ef- 
fective on that date. 


METAL PRINTING PLATES — NPA 
Order M-65 issued May 31,1951, and 
effective that date, limits the time ob- 
solete metal printing plates can be held 
by various types of printing establish- 
ments. Excepted from provisions of the 
order are plates made only of lead, tin 
and antimony. 


GRAPHITE, ELECTRODES — NPA 
Order M-66 issued May 31, 1951, and 
effective that date, puts artificial graph- 
ite and carbon electrodes under NPA 
allocation July 1, 1951, and sets up in- 
ventory limitations. 


IRON & STEEL—Amendment of June 


‘1, 1951, of NPA Order M-47 permits 


makers of passenger automobiles and 
station wagons to use during June, 1951, 
as much as 40 per cent of the amount 
of iron and steel they were allowed for 
the second quarter of 1951. Permitted 
use during that quarter was 78% per 
cent of the average quarterly use in 
the first half of 1950. During April 
and May, companies operated at 80 
per cent of their rate of base-period 
usage. Their monthly use was limited 
to 40 per cent of permitted quarterly 
use. To obtain more steel for defense 
and defense-supporting production, NPA 
on May 4 reduced the June use of steel 
for auto manufacturers to 75 per cent 
of the rate of base-period usage. The 
June 1 amendment is to eliminate hard- 
ship for auto manufacturers who had 
planned the 40 per cent of the permitted 
quarterly use for June production. 


IRON & STEEL—Amendment No. 1 
issued June 2, 1951, to NPA Order M-47 
reduces the amount of iron and steel 
that can be used in most consumer 
durable goods in the third quarter of 
1951 at 70 per cent of the base period 
tate of consumption. The amendment 
also permits the base period to be either 


= first half of 1950 or the last half of 


949. During the second quarter of 
1951, use of steel for consumer durables 
was limited to 80 per cent of the aver- 
age quarterly use during the first haif 
of 1950. After July 1, 1951, automo- 
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biles will not be on the list of consumer 
durable goods covered by M-47; use of 
steel in them will be controlled by a 
separate order. Some additional prod- 
ucts have been placed on the list of 
those affected by M-47. Amendment 
No. 1 to M-47 is effective July 1, 1951. 


ALUMINUM FOIL—NPA Order M-67 
issued June 1, 1951, and effective that 
date, limits aluminum foil used in pro- 
tective packaging to a thickness of 
0.005 inch or less. For packaging of 
some products there is no consumption 
limits on the foil; others are limited 
to 100 per cent of the base period rate 
of usage; some to 90 per cent; and 
others to 65 per cent. Exempted from 
the order are defense-rated orders and 
orders for foil to be used as bottle cap 
liners and other packaging closures regu- 
lated by M-26. Otherwise, all uses of 
aluminum foil are now covered by M- 
67. Previously, foil usage was governed 
largely by M-7. 


ALUMINUM—Amendment of Tune 1, 
1951, to NPA Order M-7 provides that 
retail dealers who must assemble alumi- 
num parts at the point of installation 
are exempt from M-7’s provisions limit- 
ing assembly to 50 per cent of the base 
period rate. This change is designed 
chiefly to aid aluminum awning retail- 
ers who must sell and assemble their 
products during the summer months. 
The amendment also (1) increases per- 
mitted use of aluminum to make alumi- 
num wool for aircraft maintenance and 
automotive air filters from 50 per cent 
to 65 per cent of the base period rate 
of usage; (2) shifts use of aluminum for 
containers and packaging to coverage 
under NPA Order M-67; (3) adds em- 
phasis to prohibition of aluminum in 
architectural and building ornamenta- 
tion; and (4) states that when a use 
of aluminum is exempted from M-7 the 
amount of aluminum. used in exempted 
products must be deducted from the 
total base period consumption in comput- 
ing a manufacturer’s present permitted 
usage. The June 1 amendment was ef- 
fective on that date. 


OIL & GAS INDUSTRIES—Amend- 
ment of June 1, 1951, to NPA Order M- 
46 provides priorities assistance for 
United States and Canadian operators 
for production and construction opera- 
tions and gears this assistance program 
into the Controlled Materials Plan 
which will become effective July 1, 1951. 
Until this amendment, priorities assist- 
ance for the petroleum and gas indus- 
tries was limited to MRO materials and 
oil country tubular goods for oil and 
gas operators within the United States. 
The amendment provides priorities as- 
sistance for all types of production op- 
erations. 


OIL & GAS INDUSTRIES—NPA Or- 
der M-46B issued June 1, 1951, and ef- 
fective that date, divorces the petroleum 
and gas industries from control under 
NPA Order M-4 (construction) and 
gives them a separate order to govern 
their construction. 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES—Amendment 
of June 5, 1951, to NPA Order M-50 


formally adds steel as a program ma- 
terial to copper and aluminum supplies 
previously earmarked for the electric 
power industry. 


PASSENGER CARS—NPA Order M-68 
issued June 2, 1951, and effective July 
1, 1951, limits the use of steel, copper 
and aluminum in passenger automobiles 
during the third quarter of 1951, with- 
out a direct control on unit production. 
NPA said the limitations will have the 
effect of reducing output 37 per cent 
from the third quarter 1950 output. 
An auto manufacturer’s permitted use 
of steel, copper and aluminum during 
the third quarter of 1951 will be regu- 
lated by: (1) Amount of each material 
used per car in January, 1950, produc- 
tion; (2) the company’s relative stand- 
ing in the industry; and (3) the in- 
dustry’s authorized rate of production 
for the purpose of measuring the use 
of materials. 


SULPHUR—NPA Order M-69 issued 
June 1, 1951, and effective that date, 
orders sulphur suppliers to ship sulohur 
only when authorized by NPA, and 
limits sulphur users to 100 per cent 
of last year’s rate of consumption. The 
restriction on use became effective June 
1; authorization to suppliers will begin 
July 1. 


NPA Delegations 


FUEL OIL TANKS—NPA Delegation 
13 issued May 25, 1951, and effective 
that date, authorizes the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense to assign de- 
fense order rating DO-48 to purchase 
orders for steel required in construction 
of petroleum and gas storage facilities. 


OIL, GAS—Amendment of June 1, 1951, 
of NPA Delegation 13 gives the Pe- 
troleum Administration for Defense the 
authority to issue authorizations for pro- 
curement of materials by petroleum and 
gas producers, subject to such conditions 
as the administrator of PAD may deem 
appropriate. This amendment clarifies 
PAD’s authority in connection with NPA 
Order M-46. 


SFO Order 


COAL & COKE OPERATORS — 
Amendment 1 to SFO-1 by the De- 
fense Solid Fuels Administration ex- 
tends to June 30, 1951, the deadline 
for filing reports by coal and coke op- 
erators on facilities they operate. The 
amendment, issued May 29, 1951, was 
effective that date. 


Price Regulations 


NICKEL — Supplementary Regulation 
33 to the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion permits sellers of primary nickel 
products and sellers of rolling mill, 
foundry and similar products contain- 
ing more than 5 per cent nickel to ad- 
just their ceiling prices to reflect the 
increase of 6 cents per pound in the 
price of nickel which was approved by 
the Canadian government, effective June 
1, 1951. Supplementary Regulation 33 
was issued June 1, 1951, and became ef- 
fective June 2. 


ZINC SCRAP PRICES—Ceiling Price 
Regulation 43 issued by the Office of 
Price Stabilization June 1, 1951, and 
effective June 6, 1951, sets new dollars- 
and-cents ceiling prices on zinc scrap 
substantially below prevailing market 
levels. 
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Windows of Washington 


Government officials are saying the thousands of agree- 
ments that have already been signed for wage increases 
above 10 per cent will be disapproved by WSB 


DON’T BE MISLED by Eric John- 
ston’s statement to the House Labor 
Committee that the government ought 
not negotiate wage increases covering 
plants it may seize in the future. Mr. 
Johnston has nothing to do with the 
seizure of plants or their operation 
(and he made it clear that he was ex- 
pressing his own opinion only). 

STEEL got confirmation from gov- 
ernment attorneys about the admin- 
istration’s labor policy. In effect the 
policy freezes a pattern that was 
improvised in the past. It should pro- 
tect the country against any pro- 
longed strikes in the future. Here’s 
how the policy shapes up, government 
officials say. 


Fast—The ban on wage increaces 
beyond 10 per cent above the level 
of Jan. 1, 1950, will continue. A great 
many of the recently signed agree- 
ments calling for greater increases 
will be disapproved by the Wage 
Stabilization Board as fast as it can 
get to the individual cases. Where dis- 
approval is registered, it is expected 
that managements and unions in- 
volved will write new agreements ac- 
ceptable to the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

It’s logical to expect some disputed 


J. S. SMITH JR. 
. iron and steel production 


cases. Two approaches to a settle- 
ment are open then: 1. When both 
sides are willing and agree to abide 
by the award, WSB will serve as ar- 
bitrator. 2. When national interest 
is involved WSB will serve as a fact- 
finding body and will come up with 
recommendations — not necessarily 
binding on the parties. 

Furious—If the parties don’t ac- 
cept the proposed settlement, the 
President may seize the plant and 
operate it. After seizure, the govern- 
ment will use persuasion and near- 
coercion to settle the fight. 


Industry Men in Government... 


Steel industry figures will occupy 
newly created top posts in NPA’s Iron 
& Steel Division. Herbert Johnson, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., was 
appointed assistant director for dis- 
tribution, and J. S. Smith Jr., In- 
land Steel Co., assistant director for 
production. Mr. Johnson assumed his 
new duties and Mr. Smith will report 
later in June... W. B. Quail, Armco 
Steel Corp. was recalled to the Iron 
& Steel Division to serve as deputy 
director which office, under the rota- 
tional plan, will lead to his appoint- 





W. B. QUAIL 
. deputy director, Iron & Steel 


By E. C. KREUTZBERG Washington Edi 





ment as successor to the present 
rector, Richard F. Sentner, Uni 
States Steel Co., after the latter com 
pletes his term—probably six months 
hence... 

First industry representative ap. 
pointed an executive in NPA’s Cop. 
per Division is Joseph W. Mullally, 
On leave from Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co., New York, he was made 
deputy director. Other officers of 
the Copper Division are Commerce 
Department career men; Frank H, 
Hayes is acting director, and A. A, 
Meyrowitz was named assistant di- 
rector... 

More industry men were brought 
into the Munitions Board. Frank G. 
Chambers, Magna Engineering Corp., 
San Francisco, is chief of the board’s 
Office of Priorities & Controls. William 
Harrigan, Rutherford, N. J., retired as 
an engineer with Texas Co., New York, 
is director-co-ordinator of four of the 
board’s standardization agencies— 
Standards Agency, Inspection Agen- 
cy, Cataloging Agency, and Packag- 
ing Agency... 

A delegate from small business was 
designated by the Defense Depart- 
ment as its special advisor on po- 
licies toward a small business and 
to serve as the Munitions Board's 
liaison on small business for the Na- 
tional Production Authority and other 
government agencies. He is Richard 
Lennihan, small merchant and manu- 
facturer. of Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


HERBERT JOHNSON 
. iron and steel distribution 
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_ No wonder F.E.1. heat seating perform 

is in the limelight. From coast to coast ¢ 

_ abroad, plants report greatly increased out 
improved metallurgical quality and lowered ¢ 
with F.E.1. furnaces and equipment. More than 
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Watch Your Step in Buying Foreign Steel 


Prices are high, but you may be able to shave them if you 
have something to barter, such as coal or steelmaking 


equipment 


ARE YOU considering buying foreign 
steeel to eke out your present sup- 
plies? 

If you are, face the facts. Foreign 
steel is expensive, generally falls be- 
low American standards in quality 
and comes wrapped in red tape. 

Word of Warning—There are two 
ways to buy foreign steel: From 
American brokers— concentrated in 
New York— who deal in the material 
or direct from European mills or their 
representatives. Some Japanese steel 
is available, but it is a minor factor 
in total ferrous imports. If you buy 
fom reputable American brokers, 
you save the headache of complicated 
foreign financing and shipping, what’s 
more, quality is guaranteed by the 
dealer. Yet you pay for the quality 
guarantee and the relief from red 
tape. The foreign steel market is 
highly volatile, but last week 5,-inch 
plates were bringing about $9.75 per 
ewt, one of the lowest quotations in 
several weeks. Prices of other fin- 
ished products are comparable. If 
you pay that money for steel, you 
probably can’t afford to do it for long 
unless your product’s cost is not pre- 
dominantly in steel. 

If you must get foreign steel at 
prices closer to domestic levels, you 
may make a deal direct with over- 
seas mills—when you make your ap- 
proach with something to barter. Coal 
is a good bargaining agent in France, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and West Ger- 
many. Steelmaking machinery is the 
open sesame anywhere in Europe. 
Without the bartering goods, you 
perhaps could make a direct deal, but 
by the time you added in your in- 
spection, shipping and _ financing 
charges to the mill’s export quotation, 
you would be paying about the same 
as you would to a dealer. 

What To Do—If a barter deal has 
been made, insist on quick delivery, 
send your own man abroad to super- 
vise inspection and shipping arrange- 
ments and be certain you have a re- 
liable testing firm doing your inspec- 
tion. Most American companies with 
overseas offices can be counted on. 
A good European testing company is 
Lloyd’s. In your purchasing be cau- 
tious when ordering plates 1 inch 
_ and heavier, for they may be salvage 
material. 

During the first and second quar- 
ters this year, some 30,000 to 40,000 
tons of finished steel products were 
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imported a month. The bulk of that 
entered this country via east coast 
ports. Some 10,000 tons a month of 
the 30,000 or 40,000 arrived in gulf 
coast ports. Most of the finished steel 
imports was in plates 12 gage down 
to %-inch. Plates are a popular im- 
port product because they are sub- 
ject to less damage in shipping than 
most other items. The tonnage out- 
look for steel imports in the next few 
months is less promising because 
South American countries are heavy 
bidders for the European material 
and have succeeded in lining up more 
contracts for the third quarter than 
for either the first or second. 


U.K. Exports Up 26 Per Cent 


British steel exports to U. S. in the 
first four months of 1951 were 26 per 
cent above the level of the same 1950 
period, but shipments were a little 
below those for the last quarter in 
1950. 

Full control of all British steel is 
likely soon. An allocation and licens- 
ing scheme is expected that will re- 
sume the system abandoned about a 
year ago for all steel products except 
sheets and tinplate which were never 
decontrolled. 

Improvements in the raw materials 
position should enable Britain’s steel 
production to be maintained at the 
rate of 17.9 million net tons annually 


ASSEMBLY LINES MOVING: This small 

Volkswagen in production at Wolfsburg, Germany. 

busses and ambulances have been added to the normal production of small 
passenger cars 


in 1951 and 1952, says British Iron 
& Steel Federation. A rate of 20.2 
million tons annually is possible by 
1954 or 1955. With the decline of 
German supplies of scrap, the indus- 
try may be unable to obtain more 
than about 620,000 tons of imported 
scrap this year, compared with nearly 
2,128,000 tons last year. Ore imports 
may drop, but domestic production 
will increase, from 14,310,000 tons 
now to 16,016,000 tons. 


France Short of Coking Coal 


French steel production hovers 
around 825,000 net tons of ingots 
a month. Coal is one factor limiting 
output, even though per capita pro- 
duction is steadily rising and is now 
about 32 per cent above the 1929 
level. 

All French steel mills are loaded 
to the gills with orders, and delivery 
delays of at least a year now are ex- 
pected in some products. 


Ruhr Steel Gains Limited 


Ruhr steel producers are dependent 
now on American coal to boost their 
output much further. 

Exports—particularly U. S. markets 
—are being carefully nurtured, so 
that domestic consumers suffer. The 
result is a steel allocations system 
modeled after U. S. controls. Ger- 
man producers are fighting now for 
a government subsidy on steel sold 
in the country because export prices 
are so much higher than domestic. 
The subsidy would not be direct, but 
would be figured on a complicated 
basis involving a percentage of the 
profit on steel-using goods exported. 


’ ; ; "Authenticated 
bus is only one of several models of 
A_ new line of trucks, 
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pure Tungsten and Molybdenum Section: Sidney 
Schein, Chief, Ext. 4695; H. M. Lusk, Ext. 
4695. 

Alloy Steel Section: John J. Boylan, Chief, 
Ext. 5705-6; G. V. Bolger, Ext. 5705-6. 

Cold Drawn Bar Section: Edward C. Koester, 
Ext. 5705-6; S. C. Rogers, Ext. 5705. 

scrap Section: Marvin S. Plant, Chief; Charles 
M. Brooks; John P. Voyer; Stuart J. Heiss; 
Ben H. Pritchard; Boyd Outman, Ext. 3780. 

Stainless Steel Section: John S. Ewing, Chief, 
Ext. 4944, 4945, 

Pig Iron Section: John A. Claussen, Chief, 
Ext. 4002. 

Tool Steel Section: Felix Kremp, Chief, Ext. 
5916. 

Tin Plate Section: E. J. Sanne, Chief, Ext. 


5008. 

Structural Shapes Section: Thomas M. Dalby, 
Chief, Ext. 4011. 

Plate Section: Max Hoffman, Chief; D. S. 
Wolcott, armor plate; Paul Landis; George 
W. Kirkley, Ext. 4947-9. 

MRO Section: Frank A. Weidman, Chief, Ext. 
4939. 

Metallurgical and Conservation Branch Sections, 
Heat and Corrosion Resistant Steel: C. 
Conlin, Chief, Ext. 3606-7; Low Alloy 
Steel: J. R. England, Chief, Ext. 3606-7; 
Stainless and Super Alloy Steel: G. Sands, 
Chief, Ext. 3606-7; Tool Steel: George A. 
Barker Jr., Ext. 3607, 4956. 

Program Section: Charles Halcomb, Chief, 
Ext, 4637-9 

Munitions Board Liaison Representative: Ken- 
neth M. Heinrich, Liberty 5-6700, Ext. 
75543. 


NPA MACHINERY DIVISION 
Third Floor NG—STerling 5200 

Director: Marshall M. Smith, Ext. 4687-8. 

Assistant Director: William L. Beck, Ext. 4629, 
4602. 

Machine Tool Section Chief: Col, P. L. Houser, 
Ext. 5852. 

Machine Tool! Section Assistant Chief: Paul S. 
Gaston, Ext. 5856. 

Machine Tool Consultants: Payson Blanchard, 
Ext. 5908; Herbert L. Tigges, Ext. 3262; 
Robert M. Husband, Ext. 5909; E. J. Sei- 
freat, Ext. 3263; Andrew G. Carey, Ext. 
3262. 

Metalworking. Machinery: 
Ext. 5708. 

Field Services Director: Joe Willis, Ext. 4857. 

light Power-Driven Tools: Herbert A. Newman, 
Ext. 4855. 

Necessity Certificates: Malcolm R. Sutherland, 
Ext. 4855. 

Foundry Equipment and Supplies: Aubrey J. 
Grindle, Ext. 4804. 

Cutting Tools: Wiley Buchanan, Ext. 4807, 

‘and Francis A. Kelly, Ext. 3395. 

Welding Equipment: Dale D. Spoor, Ext. 4505. 

Metal Forming Machinery: Paul Norris, Ext. 
4807, 

Industrial Furnaces & Heating Equipment: 
Carl L. Ipsen, Ext. 4505. 

Rolling Mill and Wire Drawing Equipment: 

Joseph C. Fitzgerald, Ext. 5140. 

Printing and Publishing Machinery: George 

Cole, Ext. 5609. 

Materials Handling Equipment: Joe H. Peritz, 

Ext. 3860. : 

Fork-Type Lift Trucks: Robert Scott, Ext. 3860. 

Pulp & Paper Machinery: James A. Lawson, 

Ext. 5609, 5704. 


NPA LIGHT METALS DIVISION 
Second Floor NG—STerling 5200 


Thomas Shriver, 


"Director: Nigel Bell, Ext. 5630, 5631. 


Deputy Director: Timothy A. Lynch, Ext. 5630-1. 
Assistant to Director: Herbert L. Cullen, Ext. 
3597, 3971. 


Chief, Requirements and Priorities Branch: 
Connor B. Batman, Ext. 3778, 5480. 

Chief, Programs and Statistics Branch: S. 
W. Blumenheich, Ext. 3971, 3597. 

Chief, Magnesium and Titanium Branch: Perry 
D. Helser, Ext. 5520. 

Head, Warehouse Section: Theodore E. Boeger, 
Ext. 5036. 

Head, Sheet Section: Robert T. Farrell, Ext. 
3066. 

Head, Castings Section: Lloyd A. Mapes, Ext. 
3610. 

Head, Army Requirements Section: Augustus 
Martin, Ext. 5550. 

Head, Navy Requirements Section: 
Digges LaTouche, Ext. 5036. 

Head, Air Force Requirements Section: George 
F. Mahoney, Ext. 5036. 

Head, Non-Military Government Requirements 
Section: Robert E. Heffernan, Ext. 3066. 
Head, Extrusion Section: Paul E. Horsch, Ext. 

5036 

Facilities and Construction Section: Bailey P. 
Byars, Ext. 3610, and J. K. Thompson, Ext. 
3610. 

Progress and Statistics Branch: George Pagonis, 
Ext. 5844, 

Metallurgical Uses of Aluminum: John C. West, 
Ext. 5036. 

Commodity Industry Analysis: Alfred S. 
Dubinsky, Ext. 5603; William E. Fitch, Ext. 
5603; Harwood Otto, Ext. 4263; Thomas 
A. Ritchie, Ext. 5549; R. B. Taylor, Ext. 
3610. 

Consultant: Jacob B. Neiman, Ext. 5631. 


NPA COPPER DIVISION 
Second Floor West NG—STerling 5200 

Acting Director: Frank H. Hayes, Ext. 3318. 

Deputy Director: Joseph W. Mullally, Ext. 
3275, 3276. 

Assistant Director: A. A. Meyrowitz, Ext. 5922, 
5923. 

Assistants: Lenox C. Che, Ext. 3943; Paul 
Andrews, Ext. 4920; Lionel T. Bonner, 
Ext. 4607; William F. Cox, Ext. 3944; Frank 
Spitale, Ext. 4924; George F. Divine, Ext. 
4924; Glenn E. Rolston, Ext. 5924. 


NPA TIN, LEAD AND ZINC DIVISION 
Second Floor NG—STerling 5200 
Director: Whitman W. Hopton, Ext. 4501. 
Tin: Erwin Vogelsang, Ext. 5363; W. L. Raup 
Jr., Ext. 3166; Robert Hough, Ext. 3167. 
Zine: Maurice Marcotte, Ext. 3016. 
Zinc and Cadmium: Mrs. Margaret Murphy, 
Ext. 3015; John Sellon, Ext, 4022. 
Lead: Arthur Cavanaugh, Ext. 3930. 
Bismuth: George Tweedy, Ext. 3929. 
Programs and Statistics: Herbert O. Rogers, 
Ext. 2436. 


NPA MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND 
MINERALS DIVISION 
Second, Floor West, NG—STerling 5200 
Acting Director: Harvey B. Sharpe, Ext. 5071. 
Assistants: John E. Steinhaver, Ext.. 3091; 
Mary E. Lubig, Ext. 3091. 


NPA OFFICE OF SMALL BUSINESS 
STerling 5200 

Director: John C. Pritchard, 3312 C, Ext. 3561. 

Assistant to the Director: C. F. Hughitt, 1410 
T, Ext.. 5613. 

Government Procurement Information: Dan R. 
Hudson, 1457 T, Ext. 5600; and Ernest W. 
Reisner, 1450 T, Ext. 3011. 

Assistance on Scarce Materials: Philip Bennett, 
1431 T, Ext. 4619. 

Assistance on Management Problems: Wilford 
L. White, 1440 T, Ext. 4805. 

Assistance on Financial and Taxation Problems: 
J. C. Dockeray, 1440 T, Ext. 4806. 

Assistance on Organizing Contracting Pools: 
W. O. Metcalf, 1323 T, Ext. 4615. 


E. W. 
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Waves of the Future 


Demand in next five years will 
be for capital goods, military 
items, consumer durables 


New explosions of peak demand 
and productivity will not be limited 
to the area of military goods, but will 
occur in every phase of the nation’s 
economy during the next five years, 
says Chester H. Lang, General Elec- 
tric Co., vice president. 

He believes the first wave of de- 
mand will be for producers’ equip- 
ment. That will reach its peak in 
1951 and will mark the first phase 
of the mobilization plan. The produc- 
tion spurt in that field will last, he 
predicts, until 1953 when the index 
for producers’ equipment will drop. 

The second in the staggered series 
of production peaks will be in tanks, 
planes and other military durables, 
Mr. Lang says. That series will reach 
its high point in 1953. That in turn 
will be succeeded by a spurt in con- 
sumer durables with an anticipated 
peak in 1954. Mr. Lang cautions that 
all his predictions must be scrapped 
in case of allout war. 


New Engineers Go to War 


Only. about half of the 38,000 grad- 
uating with engineering degrees this 
month will be available for industrial 
employment, Engineering Manpower 
Commission of Engineers Joint Coun- 
cil estimates. Some 19,000 will be 
claimed by the armed services. 


RFC Lends to Metalworking 


Loans recently made by Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. to compan- 
ies in metals industries include these: 

Davey, Compressor Co., Kent, O., 
manufacturers of compressors, $550,- 
000, for working capital, for three 
months. 

Phalo Plastics Corp., Worcester, 
Mass., $665,000, for working capital, 
for one year. 

Northrop Aircraft Inc., Hawthorne, 
Calif., manufacturer of airplane parts, 
$5,000,000, for construction, for five 
years. 

Portland Copper & Tank Works 
Inc., South Portland, Me., fabricator 
of heavy metal tanks and industrial 
machinery, $650,000, working capital, 
for two years. 

LaPointe Machine Tool Co., Hud- 
son, Mass., manufacturer of broach- 
ing machines and cutting tools, $500,- 
000, for machinery and equipment, 
five years. 

Sharon Tube Co., Sharon, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of black welded steel pipe, 
$1,125,000, construction and working 
capital, six years. 
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>. ALLOY STEELS 


Conservation is possible — without sacrifice 
with use of N-A-X ALLOY STEELS 


With the demand for greatly increased quantities of the critical 
and strategic Stainless Steels used in Jet Engines intensified 
by the acceleration of the building program, the Air Force 
requested the producers of these engines to seek suitable 
material with less critical alloy content to replace the Stainless 
Steel for certain moderate temperature application in these 
aircraft gas turbines. 


The steel selected had to be of low-alloy content with high 
strength and good welding characteristics. Ordinary low carbon 
steel did not meet the requirements: because of its low tensile 
properties and the fact that it could not be satisfactorily welded 
by the inert are process, which is widely used in aircraft gas 
turbine manufacture. 

The data available from tests made on several weldable low- 
alloy, high-strength steels indicated that N-A-X ALLOY STEEL 
was the most satisfactory of the group — its selection followed. 
Unlike other possible substitutes, N-A-X ALLOY STEEL has good 
low temperature impact values, maintains its higher strength 
and is not subject to temper brittleness in the wide operating 
temperature range required of the steel for this purpose — from 
a low of —70°F. to +800°F. 

The use of N-A-X ALLOY STEEL for this application has cut the 
amount of Stainless Steel required in half. This is of consid- 
erable importance to the Air Force. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division = Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


‘NATIONAL STEEL wy CORPORATION 














By H. C. TUTTLE —_ Detroit Editor 


Mirrors of Motordom 





NPA Order M-68 is a remarkably simple way of giving auto 
producers leeway in deciding just how many cars they want 
to build. The order’s Section 8, though, needs clarification 


DETROIT 
THE FIRST THING Courtney John- 
son did when he ‘took over as direc- 
tor of NPA’s Motor Vehicle Division 
a few months ago was to ask the 
passenger car industry to supply him 
with production figures for several 
years back and data on unusual oc- 
currences such as_ strikes, model 
changeover periods and other inci- 
dents that upset normal production. 
The result of his research was NPA’s 
M-68. — 

Through M-68 the industry’s nor- 
mally fluid structure is frozen, Com- 
panies are assigned positions adher- 
ing closely to their “normal” take 
of the automotive market. ; 

Taking Exceptions—Courtney John- 
son is no bureaucrat. He under- 
stands the auto industry inside and 
out. He realized that no given period 
would provide a fair base on which 
to establish production limits for all 
car ‘makers. He also knew that to 
control production harsher limitations 
than those previously laid down 
would be necessary. Materials use 
limitation orders were working after 
a fashion but did not result in over- 
all savings of scarce metals in the 
way they were designed to do. The 
reason was that exception after ex- 
ception had been made to the base 
period; the result was about only 2 
per cent fewer cars were made in 
April and May of this year as com- 
pared with last year’s first half pro- 
duction rate. 

That situation will not be possible 
under M-68 going into effect July 1. 
A moderately flexible limit of 1.2 mil- 
lion passenger cars has been estab- 
lished for third quarter. The produc- 
tion is assigned to automakers on 
these percentages: General Motors 
41.35, Chrysler 21.65, Ford 21.35, 
Studebaker 4.25, Nash 3.3, Hudson 
2.95, Packard 2.15, Kaiser-Frazer 
1.55, Willys Overland 1, Crosley 0.35, 
and Checker Cab 0.1. 

At No Given Instant—Even the 
most cursory glance at these per- 
centages reveals that they weren’t 
arrived at with any mathematical 
precision and that they didn’t freeze 
the companies in their relative posi- 
tions at any given instant during the 
past several years. It is evident, too, 
that the line-up doesn’t do justice to 
the competitive standings of several 


Auto, Truck Output 


U. 8S. and Canada 


1951 1950 
January 645,688 609,878 
February ... 658,918 505,593 
March ...... 802,737 610,680 
April 680,257 585,705 
May... 695,000* 732,161 
we kk. gs 897,853 
WY 8 oer eee: 746,801 
AURUM 2... 6255s >. 842,335 
September ....... 760,847 
Octoner 2... 4 796,010 
November .. 633,874 
December .. 671,622 
Week Ended 1951 1950 
May 19 156,111 178,314 
May 26 158,259 186,249 
sane 2 ..... 123,481 146,825 
June 9... ... 165,000 200,515 


Sources: Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, Ward’s Automotive 
Reports.. *Preliminary. 


producers in the first five months of 
this year. But it is conceded in the 
industry that the percentages are 
much more equitable than those de- 
rived by taking first half of 1950 
as base. In explaining NPA’s deri- 
vation Mr. Johnson said they take 
into account company production 
from 1947 to date, trends in the 
industry, special problems of indi- 
vidual companies, and (this consid- 
eration is implied rather than ex- 
pressed) the breakeven point. 
Remarkably Simple—The order has 
been characterized in some accounts 
as setting forth a complicated form- 
ula for the car makers to follow. 
It is, in fact, a remarkably simple 
way of giving the producers leeway 
in deciding just how many cars they 
want to build. It does not say to 
General Motors for example, “You 
will be allowed to produce 496,200 
cars next quarter.” Instead it pro- 
vides a’ method by which each com- 
pany determines how much of each 
of the controlled materials—steel, 
copper and aluminum—it is permitted 
to use, and then lets it use those 
tonnages any way it sees fit. That’s 
accomplished by providing that the 
1.2 million car base be multiplied by 
each producer’s percentage rather 
than by the average per car consump- 


tion of each of the three metals in 
January, 1950. 

Car Output: Purely Guess—A typi- 
cal 3824-pound car in 1950 contained 
2556 pounds of steel, 11.39 pounds 
of aluminum and aluminum alloys 
and 41.6 pounds of copper and cop- 
per alloys. If that had been the aver- 
age use in January 1950 by, say, 
Chrysler divisions (and the average 
would be found by dividing total con- 
sumption of each metal by number 
of cars produced), its third quarter 
consumption limits -would be figured 
at 332,000 tons of steel, 1480 tons of 
aluminum and 5403 tons of copper. 
If it wanted to it could use all its 
metals quotas for production of 
Chrysler Crown Imperial Limousines 
or for Plymouths. The built-in flex- 
ibility of this order does away with 
the unit limitations that car makers 
have bitterly opposed and precludes 
any accurate guessing as to how 
many cars will actually be produced 
next quarter. 

Courtney Johnson is convinced that 
a greater percentage of light cars 
will be built. But the automakers 
will react to the order by producing 
the cars offering the greatest eco- 
nomic advantage and competitive op- 
portunity. Of course a savings in 
steel in one model against another 
does not mean a corresponding sav- 
ing in copper or aluminum; so one 
or the other of these will probably be 
the deciding factor on how many 
cars of a given model are produced, 

Section Eight—M-68 in no way as- 
sures the makers of getting their 
quotas of the metals. These remain 
on the same catch-as-catch-can basis 
as before. As the car makers got 
deeper into the study of the order 
last week they hauled out one sec- 
tion, No. 8, which many feel will 
need further clarification. Though 
that part of the order releases the 
vehicle makers from previous ma- 
terials use limitation orders (M-7 on 
aluminum and M-12 on copper), it 
does not appear to have the same 
effect on their suppliers. Unless 
changed Section 8 is bound to compli- 
cate the third quarter picture serious- 
ly for companies buying copper and 
aluminum-containing components, 

Possible Balk — Another section 
which may be the subject of some 
dispute pertains to passenger cars 
ordered with DO ratings. These must 
be produced within the metals quotas 
laid down by the formula. Compan- 
ies now producing cars for the mili- 
tary services may be inclined to back 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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off from additional contracts since 
their share of the civilian market will 
suffer accordingly. 
Materials substitution that makers 
adopted prior to June 1 must be 
continued. ‘Where they changed the 
bill of materials for the January, 
1950, car on which the whole form- 
ula is predicated, the quota of the 
affected metals is to be adjusted 
accordingly. The freeze on substitute 
materials throws a wet blanket on 
the hopes of some of the makers who 
thought they’d be able to get back 
to their original metals, particularly 
aluminum, if the supply situation 
eased later this year. Use of sec- 
ondary aluminum for pistons is man- 
datory under this order for car mak- 
ers not switching to cast iron. 
Stretch-Work Proviso — Another 
feature of the order—presumably in- 
cluded to keep production high as 
long as possible through the summer 
and until more workers can be assimi- 
lated into the defense program—is 
that a maximum of 40 per cent of 
the quarter’s output can be made in 
any month. This stretch-the-work 
provision may mean at most a half- 
month layoff during the quarter for 
companies able to sell all the cars 
they are permitted to produce. 


Is Big Business Really Favored? 


When one of the large automakers 
receives a government contract, the 


comment is frequently heard that big 
business is being favored aga.n. ‘To 
straighten out this line of thinking 
has become a crusade for many of 
the industry’s spokesmen. The Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, 
for one, takes the stump often to ex- 
piain that coincident with high sales 
volume is also high purchasing vol- 
ume, a self-evident but frequently for- 
gotten fact. 

It finds that the broad base on 
which the industry depends for its 
supplies is even further broadened 
when its products include military 
items. 

Instances of small companies un- 
able to get enough materials to sup- 
port their peacetime operations or 
defense contracts to occupy their ma- 
chinery are legion. By and large 
these companies get sympathy and 
understanding from their congress- 
men. Enough worry over their wel- 
fare has been generated in both 
houses of Congress that activation 
of a 1951 version of the Smaller War 

Plants Corp. of World War II is a 
distinct possibility. 

For Instance—What happens when 
an automaker gets a defense contract 
is a case in point. Take Chrysler 
Corp. More than 1200 companies 
have been lined up as suppliers for 
defense work now on its books. An 
additional 2000 are now being singled 
out to provide parts and materia!s 
as the company’s defense assign- 








ments take shape. More will he 

added later, Joseph Pfeiffer, direc 

tor of purchases, says. In Worl 

War II ten times the number of sup: 

pliers as were used prior to the 

emergency were enlisted to help i 

with its war work. 

At present, Pfeiffer says, his com 
pany is a customer of 8500 firms in 
1247 towns, 41 states and four foreign 
countries. Last year more than 62 
per cent of the company’s total in- 
come was paid out for their prod- 
ucts. Of Chrysler’s current suppliers. 
88 per cent have the small business 
tag, employing less than 500. Near- 
ly 6000 of the companies employ less 
than 100, and only about 500 of its 
vendors are found in the 1000-and- 
over class. ] 

Mr. Pfeiffer said that the tank) 
program to be conducted in a plant 
under construction at Newark, Del. 
will require equipment and parts and 
materials that will be supplied by 
about 1000 companies. 

A like number will be needed to 
supply the tank engine plant at New 
Orleans. Even Chrysier’s relatively | 
minor contract for range finders in | 
an extension being built at its Day- | 
ton Airtemp Plant will require 350 
suppliers. 

The largest category of work which 
is subcontracted is specialized parts 
with peculiar facilities and _ skills. 
Such items as electronic and electri- 
cal equipment, plastic and rubber 
parts, bearings, ferrous and non- 
ferrous castings and others will be 
bought. 

Besides these, the corporation will 
subcontract for items needed in larg- 
er quantities than the company can 
itself provide and for those that — 
can be produced more economically 
by outside sources. : 
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Kaiser Moves to Japan 





SPEED QUEEN SPECIALTY: W. N. Pearson, director of manufacturing for 
Speed Queen Corp., Ripon, Wis., points out to M. G. Peterson, buyer of ma- 
chined parts for Ford Aircraft Engine Division, a part he believes his company 


can make. The part, unlike anything Speed Queen manufactures for its 

washing machines or ironers, would use the same type of machine tools and 

would require a combination of casting and machining operations familiar 
to Speed Queen employees 
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‘States in the last three years. Others 


Henry Kaiser's name _ achieved 
world-wide fame during the war when 
it was associated with boats. It bids 
to come back into new prominence in 
the transportation field, this time in 
automobiles. What is said to be the 
first Japanese-built car of American 
design since Pearl Harbor has been 
turned out by East Japan Kaiser- 
Frazer Ltd. in a plant at Kawasaki 
City, near Tokyo. 

The first car was a Henry J, as- 
sembled from components made at 
Willow Run. Kaisers will also be as- 
sembled at the former Mitsubishi 
plant, starting production rate being 
500 units a year. 

The operation is the fifth estab- 
lished by K-F outside the United 
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are at Haifa, Toronto, Mexico City 
and Rotterdam. 
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opular Pattern in Modern Dinnerware... 





gHAn0’ STAINLESS and RUST-RESISTANT ALLOYS 
ADD LIFE TO MILITARY MESS GEAR 


An army travels on its stomach. washed islands of the Pacific. 
Modern military leaders know the The expansion of our fighting 
Taube CoM ialohMmc-taslols mesoliliiohi(olaM Mmmm colca-Maell Mi colm@elelelhi(olalel Mie] oo) [> 
of utmost importance. The stain- and once again large tonnages of 
less mess trays are extremely easy Sharon stainless and rust resistant 
to clean, and they can absorb — alloys are being allocated for hun- 
punishment. The field-kits are light dreds of. military requirements — 
in weight, tough and resistant to including the -health-protecting 
rust even under the corrosive mess gear now adopted as stand- 


conditions found on the salt water ard equipment. 


*Specialists in STAINLESS, ALLOY, COLD ROLLED and COATED Strip Steels. 


SHARON STEEL | CORPORATION 
Sharrow, Feamiyloaia 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL.. CINCINNATI, ©., CLEVELAND, O., DAYTON, 

©., DETROIT, MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.. MILWAUKEE, WIS.. NEW “YORK, N. Y., 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF.. SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF., MONTREAL. QUE.. TORONTO. ONT. 
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The Business Trend 
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Activity index takes big dip as holiday pause cuts output 
but should recover quickly and continue in June at high 


levels of April-May 


| INDUSTRY is getting back in stride 
| quickly after its short breathing spell 
during the Memorial Day week. In 
some industries the day’s production 
losses will be made up’ by longer 
‘hours: in June. But in others, not- 
ably the auto and certain hard goods 
| lines, the respite was welcome be- 
cause short materials supplies and 
“high inventories are deterring full- 
speed output anyhow. 

' Lowering the boom on industrial 
output, Memorial Day observances 
caused STEEL’s activity index to drop 
to 204 per cent of the 1936-1939 aver- 
age in the week ended June 2. This 
skid from the prior week’s final 
reading of 218 marked the lowest 
point the index has hit since the 
strike-bound week in mid-February 
and dropped the index off its high 
crest of the past 15 weeks. In the 
comparable week last year the index 
tumbled 15 points to 195 because of 
| Memorial Day. Carloading opera- 
tions, auto assemblies and electric 
power output were hurt by the short 
week. Steel mills were unaffected 


and plowed ahead at above-capacity 
operation to set what will undoubted- 
ly be an all-time record in May. 
June activity should see a repeti- 
tion of the business’ activity pattern 
set in the past two months, with 
production generally steady and firm 
while industry gets up more steam 
for churning out armaments., A rosy 
outlook for the summer months can 
be predicted by a look at the past: 
Office of Business Economics figures 
on sales, orders and inventories for 
April. The shot-in-the-industrial-arm 
is the four months backlog of unfilled 
orders in the hands of durable goods 
producers at the beginning of May. 
Though new orders and sales were on 
the downgrade from the peak set in 
March, new orders are still ahead of 
sales and the hard and soft goods 
makers’ backlog of $53.2 billion on 
May 1 means plenty of work ahead. 


No Rest For Steel Mills... 


Hotter than summer weather is the 
pace of the nation’s steel mills. They 


operated through the holiday week 
without pause and turned out 2,053,- 
000 tons of ingots and steel for cast- 
ings. They should better that output 
in the week ended June 9, with 
schedules calling for 2,063,000 tons 
to be poured. May totals should be 
in the neighborhood of 9,170,000 tons. 

Supplying raw materials for the 
May turnout also called for strenu- 
ous effort. The Great Lakes fleet car- 
ried 12,664,095 gross tons of Lake 
Superior iron ore from upper lake 
ports in May, a third more than last 
year’s tonnage. This movement, says 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore Associa- 
tion, brought shipments for the sea- 
son to 18,875,569 gross tons, nearly 
double the 9,845,252 tons shipped in 
the same period a year ago. A 90 
million ton year is forecast in ship- 
ping and ore-producing circles. 


Auto Assemblies Crippled... 


Factors other than the Memorial 
Day breather helped take a healthy 
24 per cent bite out of auto produc- 
tion in the week ended June 2, says 
Ward’s Automotive Reports. Labor 
disputes caused the chief unscheduled 
disruption, while materials problems 
and imbalanced dealer inventories ac- 
counted for other shutdowns. U. S. 





BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 


YEAR 
AGO 


MONTH 
AGO 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


PRIOR 
WEEK 





*Dates on request. 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) + 

Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) ..... x 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 

Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 

Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) .... 
TWeekly capacities, net tons: 1951, 1,999,035; 1st half 1950, 1,906,268; 2nd half 1950, 1,928,721. 


123,481 


101.0 
5,632 
1,549 
5,205 
$205.8 
146,825 


103.5 
6,560 
1,737 
6,174 
$270.6 
154,523 


103.5 
6,653 
1,620 
6,163 
$177.1 
158,259 


103.0 
6,445 
1,627 
6,169 
$373.7 





tPreliminary, 


Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 

Currency in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t 
tFederal Reserve Board. 


$27,461 


7507 812 803 710 
132 191 163 168 
$27,251 $27,255 $27,088 


+3% +4% +3% +1% 





Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—wmillions) 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
. Loans and Investments (billions) + 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions); 
tMember banks, Federal Reserve System. 


$11,995 


$30,382 


$11,350 
$256.4 
$12.8 
5,675 
$67.0 
$36,359 


$16,374 
$254.8 
$17.1 
8,780 
$69.6 
$30,425 


$17,076 
$254.7 
$16.7 
10,147 
$69.9 
$30,805 


$255.0 
$10.3 
4,630 
$69.5 





| 
Sica 
~~ 
{ 


All Commodities} 





STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Indexf{ 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Indext 


Metals and Metal Products; 
tBureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. 


$1936-1939 —100. 


t1935-1939—100, 


171.92 
243,0 
183.4 
189.6 


156.13 
176.8 
156.8 
170.4 


171.92 
241.6 


171,92 
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Latest Week* 
204 


Previous Week 
218 


Month Ago Year Ago 
217 195 


WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1936-1939 100 


Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; 
Freight Car Loadings 22%; and Automobile Assemblies (Ward’s Reports) 20%. 








Twe Yeors Age 
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and Canadian assemblies of passenger 
cars and trucks for that period totaled 
123,481 units, as against the previous 
week’s 158,259 and 1950’s holiday 
week total of 146,825. The first five 
months of 1951 saw approximately 
2,620,000 U. S. passenger car comple- 
tions, compared to 2,387,000 in the 
same period of 1950. June assemblies 
will probably be the lowest monthly 
total of the year—even below Jan- 
uary’s 495,000 units. In contrast, 
June of 1950 set an all-time record 
when 720,000 assemblies were posted. 
Under present regulations, U. S. auto- 
makers will be allowed to turn out 
in the neighborhood of 1,200,00 pas- 
senger cars during the third quarter. 


Plant Awards Zoom... 


After more than 12 weeks of com- 
parative quiet, industrial building 
contracts awarded zoomed to. $127.3 
million for the week ended May 31. 
This figure, reported by Engineering 
News-Record, is considerably below 
the year’s high of $386 million set 
in February, though nearly 25 per 
cent above the average week to date 
this year. Plant awards in the preced- 
ing week were only $22.9 million. 
Total engineering construction con- 
tracts for the week amounted to $374 
million, well above the year’s average. 
Private housing, with a week’s mark 
of $47 million, is still running nearly 


40 per cent below 1950’s pace in 
cumulative volume. 


Price Pause Stays... 


Temporary price stability remains, 
but there is plenty of confusion as to 
the future price structure when Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation 22 takes full 
effect. For the present, controis seem 
to be keeping fairly tight rein on 
wholesale prices. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ all-commodity index 
for the week ended May 29 stayed 
at the same mark prevailing the week 
before: 182.4 per cent of the 1926 
average. This figure was 1.3 per cent 
above the level prevailing on January 


























COMMERCIAL STEEL FORGINGS 


IN THOUSAND OF TONS 
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PUMPS —NEW ORDERS 


GEAR SALES INDEX 
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Commercial Steel Forgings 
Thousands of Net Tons 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders 

1951 1950 1951 1950 
Jan. 138 93 709 327 
Feb. 93 781 341 
Mar. 109 875 350 
is she ees 99 357 
_ sree 114 373 
ee 117 408 
July 95 446 
eee 124 548 
Rs “oseess 122 620 
Ay ae 137 643 
Nov 130 657 
BPOR.. 2 s5s\s5 128 674 





U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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MOSSAD ON A 
Pumps, New Orders Gear Sales Index 
In Thousands of Dollars 1935—1939—100 
1951 1950 1949 1951 1950 1949 
— war January ..... 764.6 280.2 320.7 
7,654 3,313 3,593 February 809.1 272.9 2823 
7,583 3,376 2,699 March ...... 830.7 358.4 299.1 
ones 3,668 2,775 BO <sc000%0% 742.5 328.6 339.0 
Keon reed ERY. £2078 die 363.1 250.1 
4, ’ R 227.8 
6.429 3°767 DMND Sscnuiswes eos ; pe 
5,191 2,914 Suny ecco es : . 
4,985 2,539 August ...... 617.4 262.0 
5,961 2,525 September 654.5 224.9 
6,720 2,560 October ..... 564.8 242.3 
; November 554.9 230.7 
DOA s:.6si0:0 53,400 36,386 December .... 680.4 242.8 





Hydraulic Institute 





American Gear Mfrs. Association 
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23, 1951 and 16.3 per cent above the 
pre-Korea monthly average. 


Coal Mining Steady ... 


Coal to feed the furnaces of indus- 
try is being mined at a satisfactory, 
though not accelerated pace. Aproxi- 
mately 9,760,000 net tons of bitumi- 
nous coal were loaded in railway cars 
in the week ended May 26, estimates 
National Coal Association. That’s 
40,000 tons above the preceding week. 
Coal stocks above ground are at a 
comfortable level, but higher weekly 
production will be necessary to care 
for the needs cf expanding plant and 
electrical generating facilities. 


Buyers Spread Gloom... 


Buyers are seeing soft spots before 
their eyes: National Association of 
Purchasing Agents reports 83 per 
cent of its members’ buying commit- 
ments are within a 90-day spread, 
and there is a definite trend to 60 
and 80 days. Anticipation of price 
rollbacks is said to have little to do 


with formulating this hand-to-mouth 
buying policy. Even guaranteed price 
protection has failed to encourage a 
longer view of the market. 


Trends fore and Aft... 


Philco Corp. has brought out il 
new television receivers designed for 
use with an adapter to.receive ultra 
high frequency telecasts and also CBS 
color signals in black and white .. . 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. is now 
making public all current loans ap- 
proved ... Sears Roebuck’s new cata- 
log will be the biggest ever published. 
Conspicuous by their absence: Special- 
priced big-ticket appliances, auto 
tires, numerous television model offer- 
ings ... Makers of consumer durables 
will have to include defense items as 
part of their permitted production in 
the third quarter .. . Federal Reserve 
Board’s April index held at the high 
level of March, 222 per cent of the 
1935-1939 average .. . Since the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea, the rail- 
roads and private car companies of 
the nation have ordered 173,152 new 
freight cars. 


Issue Dates of Other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STEEL: 


Construction .......May28 Furnaces, W. Air...May28 Ranges, Gas ...... June4 
Durable Goods ..... May7 Gray Iron Castings.May28 Refrigerators ...... Mayl14 
Employ., Metalwkg. May21 Indus, Production ..May21 Steel Castings ..... May2s 
Employ., Steel.....June4 TEOMOEB, c.cccescccces Mayl4 Steel Shipments ....May21 
Fab. Struc. Steel...June4 Machine Tools ..... May7 Vacuum Cleaners. ..June4 
Foundry uip, ....May2 Malleable Castings. .May28 Wages, Metalwkg ..Apr.16 
Freight Cars ...... Apr.23 | ere Mayl14 WENO wcskcsceces Mayl14 
Furnaces, Indus, ...May21 Purchasing Power. .June4 Water Heaters ..... Apr.30 
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Household Electric Ranges 
Total Factory Sales—Units 











1951 1950 1949 
Jan. .... 132,437 97,925 109,919 
Feb. .... 123,953 118,989 88,333 
Mar. .... 162,267 145,417 88,934 
Apr. 132,859 60,739 
May 145,498 52,881 
June 158,534 69,107 
July 130,505 63,249 
Aug. 132,243 66,753 
NS chic: suaeue 156,216 93,045 
Mt. cscs Tanase 130,452 73,312 
MP aa wages 129,384 60,523 
ES 8 aan shaieieinis 124,360 77,011 
eee 1,602,382 903,806 





National Electrical Mfrs. Assoc. 


Radio and Television Output 
Thousands of Units 


' Radio Television 

1951 1950 1951 
Jan, .... 1308 935 646 439 
Feb. .... 1,313 1,059 679 480 
Mar. ... 1,720 1,349 875 687 
Apr. - 1,337 1,254 469 543 
May eretehe 1,245 ate 486 
June aoe 1,491 et 502 
WS iiec sos sere 666 ‘0% 327 
Aug. --- 1,304 cos eae 
WEE 34-50: buen 1,335 Pe 844 
Poss scee ED --. 838 
RMON wince were 1,216 wae 739 
Dec. coos 61,506 - 
Total 14,590 7,464 


Radio-Television Mfrs. Assoc. 
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Specialists. 
ie ae Ing 


Business 


Capital 


* 


Every successful business 
must specialize in producing 
certain products, or perform- 
ing certain services, more 
efficiently than its com- 
petitors. That is why it is 
successful. 

We specialize in corporate 
financing. 

With the experience of 
more than twenty-five years 
in our field, we have the 
financial background to pre- 
scribe the kind of external 
capital needed to expand 
your business, and the ability 
to arrange for its procure- 
ment on the proper terms. 

A friendly discussion with 
us incurs no obligation of 
any kind and may easily 
lead to the solution of your 
financing problems. If you 
wish, we shall be glad to give 
you a list of corporations 
well known to you, which 
we have served in this way. 


* 


“Fulton Reid Co. 


Originators, Underwriters and Distributors 


of Corporate and Municipal Secu 


1186 Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


CHerry 1-1920 


Aidwest Stock Exchange 


















-... The Swords of Damascus 





‘Men of Industry 





R. HERBERT KNAPP 
. mining chief-coal, U. S. Steel 


R. Herbert Knapp was appointed 
chief mining engineer, coal division, 
United States Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
He joined U. S. Steel in 1943 as 
assistant mining engineer for H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., Uniontown, Pa. He 
was appointed mining engineer in 
1945 and was promoted to chief engi- 
neer of the company in 1947. Since 
last January he has been chief en- 
gineer of the Frick coa] division. 


K S M Products Inc. appointed Larry 
P. English as chief engineer. He will 
have headquarters at the main plant 
in Merchantville, N. J. Before this 
’ position he was district engineer for 
K S M in the New York and New 
England grea. 


W. N. Farquhar was named works 
manager of Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica’s new aluminum smelting plant 
to be built at Wenatchee, Wash. 


‘E. P. Bullard resigns as chairman of 
the board of directors of Bullard Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. He has been named 
chairman of the board emeritus. E. P. 
Bullard III, who has been vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, was 
elected vice president in charge of 
engineering and development, but re- 
signed May 29. 


Dr. W. H. Brandt was appointed 
manager, special products develop- 
ment division, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, and Dr. S. W. Her- 
wald was appointed engineering man- 
ager, same division. Charles M. Har- 
- nish was made order service manager 
for the motor and control division, 
Buffalo, to succeed J. R. Olnhausen, 
who continues as manager of general 
clerical and office service. 
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E. MILTON BARBER 
. Pittsburgh Steel exec. V. P. 


E. Milton Barber was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and director of 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh. He 
was president of Thomas Steel Co., 
Warren, O., acquisition of which was 
announced this month by Pittsburgh 
Steel. Before becoming president of 
Thomas Steel in 1945, Mr. Barber 
was vice president of Columbia Steel 
Co., subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. 


Officers of the new corporation, 
Salem-Brosius Inc., Pittsburgh, are: 
Ward A. Wickwire, formerly president 
of Edgar E. Brosius Co., remains in 
the same capacity with the new 
organization, and Ward A. Wickwire 
Jr. becomes executive vice president. 
Other officers are Frank E. Myers, 
vice president-operations; H. W. Ed- 
dy, vice president and controller; and 
Carl J. Westling, chief engineer. Sam 
Keener, former president of Salem 
Engineering Co., has retired from 
any participation in the management 
of the merged companies. 


Norman W. Rowand was appointed 
general manager of the Pittsburgh 
plant of Rockwell Mfg. Co.’s meter 
and valve division. 


Edward N. Case was appointed prod- 
uct supervisor for metal trades prod- 
uct sales in the synthetic organic 
chemicals department, industrial 
chemicals division of American Cya- 
namid Co., New York. 


Crawford B. Murton, for the last 
27 years works manager of the In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago Hts. plant, 
will retire Aug. 1 after 48 years with 
the company. William P. Goodman, 
general superintendent of the Chicago 
Hts. plant since 1946, will succeed 


Tove 


Mr. Murton as chief operating official 
without change in title. 


Francis G. Jones was appointed sales 
manager, Gasweld & Welding Supply 
Division, Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chi- 
cago. 


B. C. Adams Jr. was elected vice 
president, Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp., New York, in the gas supply 
department. Edward T. Bowers was 
elected comptroller of the corpora- 


tion. 


Avondale Marine Ways Inc., West- 
wego, La., purchased all outstanding 
stock in Service Foundry Inc., New 
Orleans. At a meeting held in the 
Service Foundry offices, these officers 
were appointed: J. H. Bull, chairman 
of the board, president and general 
manager; H. G. Koch, vice presi- 
dent and a director; James Viavant, 
secretary-treasurer and a director; 
Hettie Dawes, comptroller and a direc- 
tor; Henry Z. Carter, assistant gen- 
eral manager and a director; and 
Ben Peters, plant manager. 


Harry A. Dennis was appointed as- 
sistant sales manager for Graver Tank 
& Mfg. Co. Inc., E. Chicago, Ind. 
He has been with the company for 
more than two years, first as man- 
ager of sales, weldment division, and 
then in the same position with the 
alloy division as well. 


A. J. Bedworth was named chief as- 
sistant to O. E. Johnson, Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. general planning super- 
intendent, aircraft division, Willow 
Run, Mich. 


John C. Wallace, formerly special 
projects development engineer with 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., was 
appointed chief engineer for the newly 
created diesel engine parts research 
and development division, Hunt-Spiller 
Mfg. Corp., Boston. 


New appointments by Chiksan Co., 
Brea, Calif., include: N. A. Guill, divi- 
sion manager, Chicago branch of- 
fice, and sales supervisor of the Chi- 
eago district; W. L. Clark, sales rep- 
resentative, Chicago territory, to as- 
sist Mr. Guill. 


Frank H. Bishop, a vice president 
of Allied Products Corp., Detroit, was 
elected executive vice president. 


Kirk C. Mattson joined Pennsylvania 
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Salt Mfg. Co. as district sales man- 
ager of the Los Angeles office. 


S. J. Merhenhagen was appointed 
sales manager, forged products divi- 
sion, American Forge & Mfg. Co., 





S. J. MERGENHAGEN 
. . div. sales mgr., American Forge & Mfg. 


Pittsburgh. For the last two years he 
was assistant sales manager of Hep- 
penstall Co., and for three years prior 
to that was manager of its district 
office in Philadelphia. 


Arvid W. Hamrick, a senior field en- 
gineer for Signode Steel Strapping 
Co., has resigned his position to take 
an appointment with the Commerce 
Department in Washington, as chief 
of the steel strapping unit, container 
and packaging division, chemicals, 
rubber and forest products bureau, 
National Production Authority. 


Bert W. Reynolds was appointed man- 
ager of Genera] Electric Supply 
Corp.’s Oakland, Calif., facilities, suc- 
ceeding E. W. Garcia, who will retire 
July 1 after 41 years of service with 
the company. 


Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, appointed 
Roy H. Coleman as manager of man- 
ufacturing for its new helicopter 
division, Ft. Worth, Tex., plant. 


William E. Roberts was named vice 
president in charge of operations, 
Bell & Howell Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Caine Steel Co., Chicago, appointed 
William S. Harms its representative 
in the Missouri territory, and William 
P. Sullivan, representative in the 
Wisconsin territory. 


Howard Elliott and Frank J. Scanlan 
were appointed district sales rep- 
resentatives for Star-Kimble Motor 
Division, Miehle Printing Press & 
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"Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. Mr. Elliott 


will cover Long Island, Staten Island 
and Brooklyn. Mr. Scanlan will cover 
northern New Jersey. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Phila- 
delphia, elected the following mem- 
bers to the executive committee: Ed- 
ward Hopkinson Jr., chairman, Char- 
les E. Brinley, Joseph N. Ewing, , 
Gwilym A. Price, William W. Prince, 
George A. Rentschler, John J. Rowe 
and Marvin W. Smith. 


Russell J. Cameron, former vice pres- 
ident-sales, was elected president of 
Ross Operating Valve Co., Detroit. 
He succeeds John Sainsbury, who re- 
mains as an active consultant and 
member of the board of directors. 
W. E. Hennells was named vice pres- 
ident, and L. M. Blomgren, secretary 
and treasurer. 


American Safety Razor Corp., Brook- 





EDGAR A. NELSON 
. . « V. P.-production, American Safety Razor 


lyn, N. Y., appointed Edgar A. Nelson 
vice president in charge of production. 
He was a manufacturing executive in 
the razor blade industry for the last 
20 years, and was appointed plant 
manager of American Safety Razor 
Corp. in 1942. 


Dr. George J. Goepfert was appointed 
director of research for Speer Carbon 
Co., St. Marys, Pa., and its subsidiary, 
International Graphite & Electrode 
Corp. He was supervising engineer, 
organic chemical laboratory, research 
and development division, Carborun- 
dum Co. 


Allied Metal Specialties Inc., Balti- 
more, appointed Charles H. Weber 
Jr. as sales engineer for New Eng- 
land. 


In the metal products division, Kop- 
pers Co. Inc., Baltimore, Nicholas 





Kay was made manager of the pro. 
duction department, and Thurman fF, 
Naylor manager of the contracting 
department. 


Appointment of C. W. Powell as Pitts. 
burgh branch manager was announce; 
by Carboloy: Co. Inc. 


Walter C. Bladin was appointed as. 
sistant to the vice president of Burn. 
side Steel Foundry Co., Chicago. 


Russell E. Starbard was appointed 
a buyer in the purchasing depart- 
ment of Norton Co., Worcester, Mass,, 
replacing Robert F. Kirkpatrick, 
recalled into service by the Air 
Force. Elmer B. Jones retired May 1 
as general traffic manager, but is 
retained as traffic consultant. Curtis 
M. Clark of the legal department was 
made counsel. 


A. M. Katz was elected chairman of 
the board of Ideal Plastics Corp. 
Hollis, L. I., N. Y. 


E. E. Howe was named director of 
research, Chicago Vitreous Enamel 
Product Co., Cicero, Ill. B. T. Sweely, 
vice president in charge of research, 
resigned May 31, but is available as 
a consultant. 


Mills N. Ripley was appointed New 
York regional manager of Lamson 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. He heads the 
New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more districts. Concurrent with Mr. 
Ripley’s appointment the New York 
office is moving to larger quarters at 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Henry Kleifgen was elected president 
of Admiral Die Casting Corp., Chi- 





HENRY KLEIFGEN 
. . . heads Admiral Die Casting Corp. 


cago, recently organized. The com- 
pany announces completion of its 
modern plant at 200 W. 83rd St. 
Mr. Kleifgen formerly was production 
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‘Stressed structural joints hold tighter 
when bolted, latest tests prove! 


ees You can save substantially by substituting high-strength bolts 
: for rivets in maintenance and erection of railroad bridges, as well 
as other structures subject to high stress. 

As a result of recent tests under the auspices of the Research 
Council of Riveted and Bolted Structural Joints, E. J. Ruble, 
Structural Engineer, research staff, A.A.R., made a number of 
“field applications, using high-strength bolts in railway structures. 
From his findings, he estimates savings of $160,000 a year if high- 
strength bolts were used in railroad bridge repair alone...or a 
© grand total of $440,000 a year saved if all field connections were 
“bolted. The tests prove that high-strength bolts stay tight longer 
than rivets.in joints subjected to the same vibrational loading. 

Ideally suited for highly-stressed structural joints are RB&W 
quenched and tempered steel bolts... heat-treated to assure the 
best combination of tensile strength, toughness and ductility to 
meet heavy load conditions. 

Address RB&Ww at Port Chester for a report on “The Effect of 
Various Fasteners on the Fatigue Strength of a Structural Joint.” 


o 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill., Los An- THE COMPLETE 
geles, Calif. Additional sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, roley-Van@ Anais | 3 
Chattanooga, Dallas, Oakland. Sales agents at: Portland, Seattle 


106 YEARS MAKING STRONG THE THINGS THAT MAKE AMERICA STRONG 
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1888...DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 YEARS...1951 
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No letdown during the shift, no slowdown at the end! 
That calls for dependable power, long-lasting power. 
You get both when your battery-electric trucks are 
Exide-Ironclad equipped. You get steady, uniform 
speed throughout each shift, with as much tonnage 
moving in the final hour as in the first. Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries also give you: 


INSTANT SURGE OF POWER, plus finger-tip control, split- 
second handling, easy maneuvering, accurate spotting. 
ROUND-THE-CLOCK PERFORMANCE—no mechanical 
troubles, no unscheduled down time. 

LOW OPERATING COSTS—on the average of 4 cents an 
hour for power... batteries absorb a very high per- 
centage of charging current. 

LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS—seldom more than 15 cents 
per shift. 

EXCEPTIONALLY LONG LIFE— proved on more than 
100,000 heavy-duty jobs. 

INHERENT SAFETY— freedom from the hazards of fire, 
fumes, noise and uncleanliness. 


There are Exide-Ironclad Batteries for every size and 
make of battery-electric truck. 


INTO THE STRETCH 
WITH SPEEDO T0 SPARE 





Write for more facts and FREE copy of the new Exide- 
Ironclad Battery Motive-Power Catalog, Form 5161. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
“Exide-Ironclad”’ Reg. Trade-mark U. S. Pat. Of. 
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manager of Central Die Casting & 
Mfg. Co. Inc., Chicago. 


K. S. Watson was appointed co-ordi- 
nator of industrial waste treatment 
for General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Named to posts in the aero- 
nautic and ordnance systems divisions 
are: J. W. Whiteside, manager of pro- 
duction; H. F. Dickie, superintendent, 
Schenectady aeronautic and ordnance 
manufacturing division; and K. K. 
Bowman, assistant to manager of 
manufacturing. 


L. F. Manneschmidt was appointed 
manager, used trailer department, 
Trailmobile Co., Cincinnati. 


William E. Hoard was appointed man- 
ager of the new Western Gear Works 
plant at Belmont, Calif. Ray Conlisk 
was promoted to supervisor of the 
application engineering department 
at Pacific Gear & Tool Works, affil- 
iated plant at San Francisco. 


Frank F. Dicker was named president 
of Supreme Tool & Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, formerly known as Supreme Die 
& Tool Co. The firm previously was 
owned by Eric Singer, who is vice 
president of the newly incorporated 
company. H. W. Townsend is secre- 
tary. The three share ownership. 


William F. Lucas was appointed as- 
sistant to E. H. Ehlert, western re- 
gion manager of Detrex Corp. Mr. 
Lucas will have headquarters in the 
Chicago office. 


“John S. Morris was appointed super- 


visor of construction, centralized 
maintenance department, Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa. 


William Schweizer has rejoined 
Schweizer Aircraft Corp., Elmira, N. 
Y., as vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. 





V. J. WESTERFIELD 
- plant mgr. of Liberty Mfg. 


V. J. Westerfield joined Liberty Mfg. 
Co., Santa Monica, Calif., as plant 
manager. He was employed for 20 
years as plant engineer with Truscon 
Steel Fabricating Division, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, and in 1945 
was on loan to Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Co. in Allentown, Pa., by 
Republic as a superintendent of the 
plant. In 1946 he was transferred 
to Hall-Scott Motor Division of A. C. 
F. Brill Co., Berkeley, Calif., as works 
manager. In 1950 Mr. Westerfield 
became assistant factory manager of 
Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles. 


Donald E. Springer was appointed as- 
sistant chief engineer, Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Robert G. Stacy was made head of 
railway disk brake sales for Budd 
Co., Philadelphia. He will have head- 
quarters in Chicago. Henry F. Blank- 
enbiller was made manager of the 
railway service department to suc- 
ceed Clyde C. Elmes, retired. 


Robert L. Gibbs was appointed man- 


ager of sales personnel, Mueller Brass 
Co., Port Huron, Mich. He formerly 
was head of the sales promotion and 
advertising division, and is succeedeed 
by E. A, Fairchild, 

Arthur J. Frank was appointed as- 
sistant to L. B. McKnight, executive 
vice president of Chain Belt Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Frank continues as trade 
analyst and co-ordinator of defense 
mobilization. 


Thomas J. Hanley, service and erec- 
tion engineer for the past nine years 
for Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, was promoted to supervisor 
of electrical and hydraulic turbine 
service and erection. He succeeds D. 
J. Goodsole. 


N. Martin Steffens was promoted to 
assistant to the president of Geuder, 
Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee. He 
has been manager, planning and 
production. 


Extruders Inc., Culver City, Calif., 
appointed Robert C. Raab, manager, 
aircraft products division, to direct 
national sales of electrical insulation 
tubing, custom extrusions, and air- 
craft electrical wire. He was former- 
ly account executive with General 
Cable Corp. 


Victor O. Ray was named Pacific 
Coast district engineering represent- 
ative, aircraft department, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., headquartered 
at San Francisco. 


Richard L. Gray was appointed assist- 
ant to the president of Nesco Inc., 
Chicago. 


W. D. Dickie was made works man- 
ager of Canadian Pacific Railway’s 
Angus Shops at Montreal to succeed 
Henry R. Naylor, retired. 





OBITUARIES... 


Howard H. Bristol, 63, chairman of 
the board of Bristol Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., and president of that company 
since 1930, died June 2 after a brief 
illness. 


Robert B. Wasson, 73, retired consult- 
ing engineer at Linden, N. J., for 
General Motors Corp., and inventor 


- of the Wasson piston ring, died 


May 29. 


Clarence J. Lemont, 62, a retired vice 
president of Line Material Co., Mil- 
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waukee, died June 1. He was vice 
president of manufacturing when he 
retired in 1948. 


George A. Dobbie, 71, a former pres- 
ident of Canadian Brass Co. Ltd. and 
vice president of Slingsby Mfg. Co. 
and Cockshutt Plow Co., died May 24 
in Galt, Ont., Canada. 


Arthur F. Southwick, 58, purchasing 
agent for Union Iron Works, Erie, 
Pa., died May 25 after a long illness. 


George E. Palmer, 55, owner of Uni- 
versal Gear Corp. of Indianapolis, 


died May 30 at his home near Dan- 
ville, Ind. 


George B. Stoess, 38, assistant sales 
manager, wire rope division, John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., 
and Vincent L. Daulton, 47, Philadel- 
phia district sales manager, were 
killed in a train wreck at Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., May 18. They were returning 
from a coal mining convention in 
Cleveland. 

Ivan S. Corcoran, 63, sales manager 
of the regulator department of Square 
D Co., Milwaukee, died May 31. 
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i New 300-Ton 
Ladle Crane 


with 


SE EceM conTROL 


Successfully handles 
test load of 
460 tons 


(At right) View of 300-Ton Ladle Crane 
during assembly on erection floor 
of Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, Ohio 


Ny 


Safe raising and lowering of not only a test load but full ladles of molten metal 
is a prime requisite of ladle crane control. EC&M’s Wright Circuit for crane- 
hoists is simplified, safe—and provides the operator with direct control (from 
the Master switch) of all loads in the lowering direction. 


Note the width of this ladle crane. Six motors (3 on a side) are operated as 3 
pairs of 2 motors in parallel to drive the bridge motion. EC&M Duplex Controllers 
help insure that the pairs of motors divide the load between each other. Current 
peaks during starting, accelerating, plugging and re-acceleration are accurately 
matched in each motor circuit by this EC&M Control Method. 


When buying cranes, specify EC&M Control. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET « CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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COUNTERBLOW HAMMERS COMING— 
Success and popularity of the counterblow forging 
hammer in Germany is indicated by figures show- 
ing around 350 of them were installed there in the 
period 1932 to 1941, and probably another 350 
by the end of the war. They ranged up to 290,000 
ft lb in capacity, roughly the equivalent of a 34,000- 
pound steam hammer, all with mechanical coupling 
between upper and lower dies. Development of a 
hydraulic coupling arrangement has facilitated the 
design of still larger counterblow units which Hydro- 
press Inc. is going to build in this country. They 
point to a major step ahead in heavy forging prac- 
tice. 


MILLIONS FOR ONE MODEL— Putting a new 
postwar passenger car model into production at the 
plants of one medium-size company called for the 
purchase and installation of 164 new machines, 
movement of 979 machines and presses to new loca- 
tions, design and construction of 1650 new dies and 
805 fixtures for the body plant, purchase of 2615 
new tools for the assembly plant, and installation of 
13% miles of conveyor track. The job was a two- 
year effort, the cost $16 million. 


SCRAP COST IS HIGH—Capsule summary of 
the results of instituting quality control in the finish 
grinding of piston rings shows this: Before control 
scrap was 3.82 per cent; after control limits were 
properly established it dropped to 0.42 per cent. 
Cost of scrap at this stage was estimated at $1000 
a per cent per month. Cost of grinding before con- 
trol was $1.52 per 1000, after 0.31-cent per 1000. 
Inspectors before control numbered 28, after two. 


VERSATILITY IN GUNS—One of the most 
promising new weapons for both aerial armament 
and use by ground forces against enemy air is a 
.60-caliber machine gun which hits harder and fires 
faster than the “old reliable” .50-caliber, and has 
the novel feature of a barrel and chamber which 
can be unscrewed and replaced in one minute and 
without tools by a 20-mm barrel and chamber where 
a more powerful shell is desired. The gun can be 
set up in position and fired by remote control from 
a considerable distance. It was developed. during 
World War Il primarily for airplane installation, 
has been much improved since and has seen service 
in Korea. 


ARMOR-PIERCING PROJECTILES—Steel pro- 
jectiles with cemented carbide cores appear worthy 
of more serious consideration in large-caliber ord- 
nance. High-density carbide-cored projectiles at 
striking velocities in the upper brackets above 3800 
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feet per second can penetrate with ease high-proof 
homogeneous armor plate at 42-45 Rockwell C of a 
thickness approximately five to six times their cali- 
ber. Thus a .50-caliber projectile of this type and 
at the indicated velocity could penetrate armor up 
to 3 inches in thickness. 
SUCTION 

ENGINEERING 

NEWS PRODU: 

PUNCH FOR THE NAVY—Focal point for de- PRODUCTION 
sign and development of new navy weapons is the ! 
Naval Gun Factory in Washington, now past the 
century-and-a-half mark and boasting 188 buildings 
on one site, covering a complete range of metal 
processing, fabrication and inspection. From them 
come naval weapons for use in the air, on the 
water and under it—all designed to be translated 
readily into volume production by navy contractors. 
—p. 79 


MOVING AT A PROFIT— Incentive pay sys- 
tems are not’ ordinarily associated with materials 
handling, but one large manufacturer of cranes and 
shovels, after two years of study, has found them 
paying off to the tune of a 25 per cent increase in 
production and 62 per cent reduction in manpower. 
Along with the wage premiums has come rearrange- 
ment of handling facilities to expedite the flow of 
parts and subassemblies. —p. 82 


SUCCESS IN DIRECT REDUCTION—Sponge 
iron reduced from high-grade ore in a brick kiln 
seems to have emergency possibilities as a supple- 
ment for scrap in the production of electric steel, on 
the basis of extended investigations by Canadian 
researchers. They have recommended refinements 
in the design of “saggers” used in the familiar 
Swedish Hoganas direct reduction process for the past 
40 years. Pilot runs in Canada show economical 
reduction of a variety of ores, with yields of around 
25 tons per day per kiln indicated and cycle time 
cut down to 36 hours. —p. 92 


AND IN CONCLUSION: “If an all-out war is 
to avoided, the free world must increase its supply 
of metals and use efficiently both the new metal 
production and all of the practically available 
scrap,” says Dr. Zay Jeffries (p. 76), in his first state- 
ment as director-general of the forthcoming World 
Metallurgical Congress . . . New type of air con- 
ditioning duct is circular in cross section, spirally 
wound in a special machine from flat galvanized 
strip. Space requirements and installation cost are 
well below those for conventional rectangular duct 
. . . Keep a closer eye on your tool steel scrap 
(p. 101) and see that it is segregated properly into 
the four basic types and the two forms, solids and 
turnings. —A.H.A. 
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By A. H. ALLEN 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


First Exploratory Effort ip 


Technologists, scientists, production executives and sales engineers in pro- 

ducing and fabricating industries will join in global conference to examine 

conservation, utilization and substitution of strategic metals; to share scientific 
knowledge, technical and business skills 


SUPREMACY in the field of metals may be one re- 
quirement for survival of a free world as it is. known 
today, and such power may be more the collective 
brains of research, scientific and fabricating skill than 
it is the simple facts of resources, territorial expanse 
or plant capacity. A comprehensive view of world met- 
allurgical trends post-World War II is obscured by 
the inevitably slow rebirth of technical progress in 
devastated areas, by nationalistic insulations, by the 
forcible dislocation of former centers of world knowl- 
edge coming in the aftermath of war, and by basic 
and unfortunately widening cleavages in world think- 
ing on sociological problems. 

There must arise two viewpoints—one the short- 
range concerned with the common defense of free na- 
tions against an enemy whose aggressive intentions 
are at least feared; the other the long-range where 
more intelligent production and application of metals 
can open the way to increased world trade with its 
desirable by-products of a higher standard of living, 
more jobs, more and better things for more people, to 
use an overworked though apt phrase. 

Knowledge Is Global—With a substantial edge on 
all countries in production and utilization of basic 
metals—iron, steel, aluminum and copper—the U. S. 
still has no corner on metallurgical acumen. For ex- 
ample, techniques like cold extrusion of steel shell 
and cartridge cases were common in Germany ten 
years ago where pressure for steel conservation made 
their adoption imperative. In Britain metallurgical 
knowledge of high-temperature alloys for jet engines 
and gas turbines was considerably advanced from the 
U. S. level, although in recent years the gap has been 
narrowing. 

In France, the OTUA (Technical Bureau for the 
Utilization of Steel) has been functioning since 1928, 
supplying through lectures, films, handbooks and pub- 
lications the latest technical information calculated to 
promote the use of ferrous metal products in that 
country and its colonies. And in Japan, from the 
ashes of war a new bulwark of metallurgical experts 
is being groomed at its seven national universities, no- 


Dean of U.S. metallurgists, Dr. Zay Jeffries (left) 
checks with dean of U.S. technical society managers, 
W. H. “Bill” Eisenman, on plans for cross-fertilization 
of ideas among world’s top metallurgists. Looking 
on from the wall are four eminent metallurgists in 
their own right—A. L. Boegehold, Francis B. Foley, 
Harold K. Work and A. E. Focke, successive past 
presidents of the American Society for Metals, 
1947-1950 





tably Tohoku at Sendai. The veteran Kotaro- Honda. 
has long been an important Japanese contributor. to 


the world’s metallurgical literature. 

There has never been an assemblage of metallur. 
gical leaders on a worldwide scale for the purpose of 
co-ordinating thinking and exchanging results of re- 
search findings. Such a thing was just too big and 
complicated for anyone to undertake. The vision of 
what it might accomplish was lacking. However, it 
has been a dream in the active mind of W. H. Eisen- 
man, secretary of the American Society for Metals, 
who has been master-minding annual national metals 
congresses and exhibitions for 30 years. This fall, his 
international thinking will become a reality, in the 
form of a World Metallurgical Congress, scheduled for 
Detroit, Oct. 15-19. It will be a crowning achieve- 
ment in a brilliant career of furthering knowledge 
among the metallurgical fraternity. 

Laying the Groundwork—In working out the me- 
chanics of a world gathering of technical men, it was 
necessary first to select a leader whose experience and 
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background would guarantee recognition and support 
from the participants; then to devise a specific pro- 
gram which could be implemented well in advance. No 
better choice for the job of director-general could 
be imagined than Dr. Zay Jeffries, whose work as edu- 
cator, author, metallurgical consultant and adminis- 
trator is known everywhere that metals experts con- 
verge. 

The 63-year old dean of U. S. metallurgy, as many 
like to call him, in early years taught at Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, and carried on consulting work 
for the former National Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric in Cleveland, the research bureau of Aluminum 
Co. of America, and National Tube Co. During the 
first World War he served with the committee on met- 
alurgy of the National Research Council and con- 
tributed importantly to the development of aluminum 
castings for the Liberty engine. He is an authority 
on tungsten lamp filaments, high-strength aluminum 
alloys and x-ray crystal analysis. 

Always close to the inner workings of the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals and its predecessor, the Amer- 
ican Society for Steel Treating, he was treasurer of 
the latter organization from 1923 to 1927, then be- 
coming vice president and in 1929 president. 

From 1932 to 1936 he was president of the GE-af- 


filiated Carboloy Co., later becoming chairman of the 
board, and finally transferring to the lamp depart- 
ment of General Electric where he served as tech- 
nical director. The second great war saw him active 
as vice chairman of the War Metallurgy Committee, 
and in 1944 he was named vice president in charge 
of the new GE chemical department at Pittsfield, 
Mass. In 1946 the company named him a member of 
its four-man nucleonics committee to administer wide- 
ly scattered research in the field of atomic energy. 
Retiring at the close of 1949, he found little time to 
relax, for the defense emergency immediately drew 
him into the 14-man Metallurgical Advisory. Board 
where he now heads activity on critical and strategic 
materials and substitutes. In the former category 
are cobalt, columbium, tantalum, titanium, molybde- 
num, tungsten and beryllium; with all of them he 
has had considerable experience. 

Dr. Jeffries, quiet, friendly, unprepossessing, talks 
guardedly on the world outlook for metals. His at- 
tention is occupied with so many “classified” subjects 
and he must strive to avoid making public statements 
which might prove contentious. At STEEL’s request, 
however, he did prepare the observations presented 
below. 

Country-wide Tours Mapped—So WMC’s direction 
is in stout hands. What of the program itself? It 
was only natural, of course, in mapping out a metal- 
lurgical congress that the assistance of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration be sought, because of its 
close ties with industrial activity in the Marshall Plan 
countries which have been receiving ECA financial 


(Please turn to Page 104) 
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Says Dr. Zay Jeffries: 


“THE PRESENT world crisis will be resolved dra- 
matically if there is an all-out ‘hot war’ or it will 
evolve gradually toward a livable peace. If there 
is to be a large-scale war, metals, as in the past, 
will play a major role in the outcome. If an all-out 
war is to be avoided, the free world must increase 
its supply of metals and use efficiently both the new 
metal production and all of the practically avail- 
able scrap. This could so enhance the potential 
military power of the free peoples that an aggres- 
sive attack by Russia would be virtual suicide. 

“The production mobilizers in the free world have 
been and are implementing plans to increase the 
metal supply. In tonnages the most important in- 
creases will be in steel and aluminum, but no metal 
needed in our complex economy is being neglected. 

“Many groups are essential in making optimum 
use of these metals, including managers, ‘designers 
of end products, allocators, inventors, transportation 
teams, production teams, etc., but one group that 
must be counted on for efficient utilization is the 
metallurgists. 

“Fortunately, metallurgical art and science in the 
free world are in good health. This is one result 
of freedom’s fertile soil for the growth of ‘collective 
genius’. Just as a group advances an art or 
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science faster than an individual, so do many groups 
working along the same line progress faster than 
one group. By exchanging the results of experience 
and experiment, by discussing theories, and by the 
cross-fertilization of ideas, the collective genius com- 
pletely eclipses the individual genius no matter how 
great may be his stature. The individual genius 
does not become less important in this scheme of 
information and idea dissemination; rather his con- 
tributions become more important to society when 
he participates in group effort. 

“| feel that the World Metallurgical Congress, 
to be held in Detroit in October, will provide an 
opportunity to further the collective genius benefits 
in metallurgy in the whole free world and bring 
nearer to realization that cherished goal of decent 
people on this earth—peace with freedom.” 
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Seen and. Heard. in 


The Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 





35 YEARS OF AGMA: Last week I attended the 
35th annual meeting of American Gear Manufacturers 
Association at Hot Springs, Va. I found that on the 
occasion of arriving at this milestone in the life of 
the “engineering body of the gearing industry”, con- 
siderable reminiscing was being done by the older 
members as to the founding and subsequent achieve- 
ments of this organization. 

Its first annual meeting was held at the Laurel 
House, Lakewood, N. J., in March, 1917. Then—as 
now—we were involved in a war which was yet to be 
declared as far as the United States was concerned. 

Experience throughout two world wars since that 
distant day have conditioned us to the rigors of all- 
out war production. If all-out war does develop this 
time, industry as a whole—and the gearing industry 
in particular—is far better prepared both engineer- 
ing-wise and business-wise to meet the emergency. 
In the case of the gearing industry this desirable 
state of preparedness is to no small degree due to the 
standardization projects and the pooling of technical, 
production and managerial know-how fostered by 
AGMA throughout the past 35 years. 

AGMA—like other engineering and business asso- 
ciations here in America—always has been “geared” 
primarily to improvement of peacetime mechanisms 
and peacetime industrial methods and industrial rela- 
tions. Its members don’t like war and they don’t 
want war. However, if and when war comes they al- 
ways can be counted on to be several jumps ahead of 
certain foreign industrialists whose activities primar- 
ily are designed to implement aggression. 


STANDARD UNITS—SPECIAL MACHINES: At the 
present stage of the defense production effort there is 
a tendency to tie up too many scarce standard ma- 
chine tools on routine production work which actually 
can be done much faster and with fewer and less 
skilled operators on special machines. 

This term “special machines” may conjure up in 
the minds of many readers visions of huge, compli- 
cated, expensive and hard-to-get station-to-station 
type wonders which appeared in aircraft plants dur- 
ing World War II. These machines had their place 
—and they will again. However, there is an oppor- 
tunity now for a great many more—and much more 
simple—special machines which can be assembled 
quickly and cheaply from ready-made units. 

These ready-made units include the so-called light 
duty drill presses, spindle units of such drill presses, 
and various self-driven and self-fed combined spindle 
and feed units which now are available from com- 
panies which manufacture them under mass produc- 
tion conditions. Incidentally, many of them are man- 
ufactured by builders of medium and heavy duty ma- 
chine tools who recognize the importance of such 
units in freeing the larger machines for the kind of 
work which only they can do. 

Special machines assembled from these light-duty 
units make no pretense of being objects of beauty— 
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streamlining being sacrificed to strict utility. I hay 
just been studying the design of such a special mp. 
chine which drills 16 holes simultaneously in alumi. 
num gas tanks. The 16 self-powered, self-feeding 
drilling units stick out like porcupine quills from 4 
semicircular fixture surrounding the workpiece. 

This fixture is split so that it can be opened by air 
cylinders to allow the work to be set in place. One 
man operates it and accomplishes as much work as 
formerly was done by four men running conventional 
drilling machines. The frame of this special machine 
is a simple affair of structural steel. If the work 
ever is given up, it can be scrapped at small loss. The 
drilling units then can be used one or severally for 
some other equally useful purpose. 

The possibilities for similar assemblies are endless 
—heing limited only by the ingenuity of the tool en- 
gineers who design them around work to be done. 


INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION: All the talk heard with- 
in recent years about America having no more fron- 
tiers, is belied by a rising tide of industrial migration 
accentuated by revival of defense production. Not 
only are World War II facilities—many of them far 
removed from traditonal industrial centers—being re- 
activated, but many new ones, also on our industrial 
frontiers, are being established. 

Critical though the material and equipment situa- 
tion is, these establishments—many of them of huge 
size—rapidly are being made ready for action in the 
physical sense. Whether they will be as ‘successful 
in obtaining manpower as they have been in obtaining 
material and machines, is another question. Judging 
from the amount of display advertising being done 
in eastern and midwestern industrial centers where 
skilled men and women already are at a premium, the 
staffing of these plants in distant places poses some 
real problems. 

In this day and age of the automobile and the 
house trailer, industrial workers not only have de- 
veloped mobility but also have developed a mass urge 
to live and work in new surroundings and friendlier 
climates. Much of the current advertising for help 
has these themes woven through it. In other words, 
it tempts the older, settled craftsmen to renew their 
youth by again becoming journeymen. 

Whether this kind of thing eventually will result in 
establishment of manpower controls is a matter for 
serious thought. If the drainage becomes great 
enough to seriously cripple eastern and midwestern 
industrial activities, controls undoubtedly will come. 
If on the other hand, only enough skilled people are 
drained off to serve as trainers of local unskilled 
workers under the highly effective quick training sys- 
tems now available, the migration will not be serious 
enough to give an excuse for government control. 
Therefore, no efforts should be spared to refurbish 
and re-establish the quick training methods which 
demonstrated their effectiveness throughout World 
War II. 
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Breeding Ground - 
for 


Navy's Firepower 


Naval Gun Factory, fully integrated for 

all types of metal processing, provides 

core of technical skill to aid private 
contractors in rearmament periods 
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THINGS are looking up again at the 152-year old 
Naval Gun Factory along the Anacostia river in 
Washington, D. C. They always do when there is 
the tension of war or preparedness in the air, and the 
present emergency is no exception. Prior to 1945, 
the facilities were known as the Washington Navy 
Yard and while the new name may be more appro- 
priate it hardly connotes the largest naval armament 
plant in the world, comprising 188 buildings sprawling 
over 125 acres. 

The “mission” of the factory is to design, develop, 
manufacture, assemble, inspect and test ordnance 
equipment, including guns and mounts of all calibers 
and types, aviation ordnance, torpedo tubes, rocket 
launchers, projectiles, fire control equipment, optical 
devices, cartridge cases, spare parts, tools and ac- 
cessories and other naval materiel as directed by the 
Department of the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance. It 
also serves as a source of prototypes of new weapons; 
overhauls, maintains and stores ordnance materiel; 
operates the naval ordnance gage laboratory, and ad- 
ministers the final acceptance gage program. 

Beyond that, the NGF provides technical consulta- 
tion service on ordnance to private industry and 
maintains laboratory facilities for examination, de- 
velopment, test and standardization of materials and 
techniques for ordnance purposes. Actually it repre- 
sents a continuing “hard core” of technical research 
and skill in the building of the navy’s firepower, 


Inspecting the bore of a 16-inch gun liner, prepara- 
tory to rifling. In the left foreground is the pack 
bit ready to start the rifling operation 
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Above—Hard chrome plating is standard on bores of all 
major caliber barrels, requiring deep pits for both clean- 
ing and plating treatments 


Left—Navy-designed step cutting and hurdling head which 
planes surfaces at nine different heights in a single stroke 
across a large gun carriage 


Below—Machining angular clearances on these eight gun 


carriages is accomplished by mounting them on a 25-foot 
boring mill table and positioning a “portable” milling 
machine as shown at the right 








facilitating the rapid expansion of manufacturing 
effort when the heat is on. 


Precision, Speed, Practicability—There are four 
guiding principles adhered to by the factory’s produc- 
tio engineering division: Produce parts to exacting 
engineering requirements; do the work in as few 
setups as possible; save time on each operation; and 
make the result practical for a private contractor 
if an emergency requires the speedy placement of 
large orders. 

Organizationwise, the NGF now breaks down into 
11 co-ordinated departments devoted to management 
planning and review, industrial relations, fiscal, ad- 
ministrative, public works, medical, planning, en- 
gineering, supply, production and inspection. The 
‘largest naturally is the production division, com- 
prising 21 shops grouped under three headings—metal 
processing, light machining and assembly, and heavy 
machining and assembly. The metal processing sec- 
tion includes a foundry for both ferrous and non- 
ferrous work, plus pattern and joiner, forge, cartridge 
case, boilermaker, gunners work, plating and polish- 
ing, sheet metal and mine case shops. The second 
section covers tool, optical, assembly and fuze sight 
and torpedo tube shops, while the third lists gun 
carriage and repair, gun, breech mechanism, aircraft 
armament, erecting and broadside mount shops. 

Because the factory is practically self-sustaining, 
or fully integrated from a manufacturing standpoint, 
itis capable of expediting rush jobs and undertaking 
new and difficult tasks with little interruption to a 
normal flow and volume of production. Many of its 
shops design and manufacture their own tools, jigs and 
fixtures for new projects as well as for routine orders. 
A recent example was an urgent order for fuze plugs 
requiring the manufacture and installation of circular 
cutters for automatics. 

Handling the Big Stuff—A few illustrative high- 
lights of equipment scattered throughout the NGF 
shops are ‘presented herewith, representative of some 
of the metal processing activities. In the gun barrel 
plating section, for example, bores of all.major caliber 
barrels from 3 to 16 inches are hard chromium plated, 
such specifications having originated in 1933. Larger 
calibers require deep pits, because of the barrel 
lengths, so there have been installed two plating 
pits 60 feet deep and one 75 feet deep. Nearby are 
four cleaning tanks (illustrated) 36 inches in diameter 
and ranging from 10 to 27 feet in depth. 

Cleaning the bores of these large barrels before 
plating is interesting. The barrel is lowered into a 
pit, its breech end resting on a sealing gasket, permit- 
ting the bore to be filled with cleaner solution. A 
steam coil then is inserted in the solution, heating 
it to around 200° F for an hour. The solution then 
is drained and the bore scoured with cleaner solution 
and powdered pumice. Next it is rinsed and again 
scoured with a 10 per cent sulphuric acid solution 
and pumice. After a thorough rinse, several gallons 
_ of chromic acid are poured through the gun to protect 
' the cleaned surface until the bore is filled with plat- 
ing solution. 

Scouring is done with a special mop comprising 

several sections of wire brush wheels mounted on the 
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end of a pipe shaft long enough to reach through 
the gun. The wheel sections are slightly larger than 
the bore so that the wire bristles will reach the bottom 
of rifling grooves. The wheels are covered with sev- 
eral layers of burlap saturated with cleaner or acid 
and lowered and raised through the bore by an over- 
head crane. 

Mother of the numerous machine shops operated at 
the NGF and a direct offspring of the first machine 
shop of the old Navy Yard presently is known as 
the gun carriage and repair shop. Here for many 
years has been done all the machining of larger types 
of gun mounts such as 12, 14 and 16-inch. Equipment 
naturally is heavy-duty, diversified, specialized and 
spread out over five contiguous buildings. An inven- 
tory check shows such things, for example, as 23 large 
engine lathes, 13 planers, 23 horizontal and 15 vertical 
boring mills, 18 milling machines, 9 drill presses, 14 
grinding machines, 6 presses, 5 slotters, 2 gear 


Resembling operations on large tank components 
is this boring mill setup for finishing key surfaces on 
the armor plate shield of a gun director 


planers, 3 shapers, 3 power saws, plus other miscella- 
neous metalfinishing equipment required for both 
production and maintenance work. 

Three of the more spectacular machines are il- 
lustrated herewith. One is a horizontal boring mill 
equipped with a step cutting and hurdling head, de- 
signed and built at the factory, which will machine 
surfaces of nine different heights at one stroke. An- 
other is a multiple setup on a-25-foot vertical boring 
mill table, wherein eight 3-inch/50-caliber gun car- 
riages are clamped to the table which traverses past 
a 3-inch “portable” milling machine to mill angular 
clearances. A third is a big 8-inch horizontal boring 
mill at work on a shield of cast armor plate for a 
heavy gun director which will be used to automatic- 
ally point and train batteries on navy fighting ships. 
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Inside view of Thew plant showing assembly area, 
parts storage and materials handling equipment 
used in fabricating heavy handling units 


Incentive Handling System Ups 


Self-propelled crane loading trailer. 


individual pieces are delivered 


By developing a planned methed of operation and instituting a wage incen- 
tive program for materials handling crews, one manufacturer of power shovels 
and cranes is getting maximum efficiency from manpower and equipment 


APPLICATION of incentives to materials handling 
increased production 25 per cent and reduced man- 
power by 62 per cent at Thew Shovel Co.’s Lorain, O., 
plant. The incentive system is now paying off after 
two years of careful study and rearrangement of ma- 
terials handling facilities to handle the flow of parts 
and subassemblies needed in manufacturing power 
cranes and shovels. 

The largest and more bulky pieces of incoming ma- 
terials are stored outside and the smaller parts in 
warehouses. Operations require the delivery of these 
parts to fabricating sections of the plant and for their 
removal later as finished components to outside stor- 
age awaiting final assembly and shipment. 

Four-Week Cycle — Processing departments work 
on 2 basis of completing all manufacturing operations 
for a group of machines in four weeks. For schedul- 
ing purposes, production schedule clerks are stationed 
in each department to maintain a proper machine tool 
load so that all parts are finished on time. 

The warehouse division must have 24 hours lead 
time to deliver materials to the various departments. 
This calls for careful planning and integration be- 
tween manufacturing and warehousing—the responsi- 
bility of the production schedule clerk. 
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Material is ordered by dispatch ticket, originated 
by a schedule clerk. Every two hours these tickets 
are forwarded to the warehouse central dispatch of- 
fice. A multicopy unit, the dispatch ticket serves 
several purposes. It is a requisition for the material, 
a shortage slip, authority to move the material, a 
stock control record and as the record on which the 
payment of the incentives is based. 

Chief Dispatcher Starts the Job — When the dis- 
patch ticket reaches the chief dispatcher the material 
handling job starts. All warehouse storage facilities 
are provided with a positive space assignment for 
each part, regardless of size and whether stored 
inside or outside. 

For material stored on skids, pallets and in large 
steel tote boxes one type of four-wheel trailer is 
used. For large castings and steel items such as 
angle, plate, channel, etc., a trailer capable of carry- 
ing 15 tons does the job. In conjunction with these 
trailers, Thew uses two of its own products: Self- 
propelled cranes mounted on rubber-tires, which can 
travel at about 8 mph, and are operated by one man 
who controls: all crane operations, plus traveling, 
steering, braking, etc. One of these has a lifting ca- 
pacity of 20 tons; the other 15 tons. Each is equipped 
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Each trailer is 
loaded for delivery to only one department. No 
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Production 25% 


By WILLIAM J. ALLABACK 


Plant Manager, Thew Shovel Co. 
Lorain, O. 





with a special hitch to the trailers for towing and 
pushing. 

On handling small castings and parts from internal 
warehousing to processing departments, or from there 
to the warehouse, the same standard model four- 
wheel trailer is used. In these cases the trailers are 
loaded by lift trucks. This permits moving 20 lift 
truck loads at one time and saves the wear and tear 
of long distance shuttle travel for the trucks. 

The equipment setup for handling materials at 
the main No. 1 plant: Seven trailers, two rubber- 
tired cranes, one rubber-tired tractor, five rider 
type lift trucks and two walker type lift trucks. 
Certain trailers are assigned specifically to the 
structural shop, machine shop and _ warehouse. 


At plants No. 4 and 5 a crane and two trailers are 
_used. For all the operations performed by any and 
all of this equipment—trailers, cranes, lift trucks— 
premium or incentive pay plans have been evolved. 

The warehouse chief dispatcher sorts the tickets 
as they are received from all departments into groups 
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This “flag-man” works ahead of the 
crane crew lining up material for 
the trailer loads 
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GREEN COPY TO CENTRAL CONTROL 


WHITE COPY TO MATERIAL HANDLER YELLOW CARD WITH MATERI 





PINK COPY TO Aang ea hay NEXT OPERATION » 
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Dispatch ticket is a multicopy unit that serves as a 
requisition for material, as a shortage slip, as 
authority to move the material, as a stock control 
card and as the record on which payment of incen- 
tives is based 
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Trailer schedule by which material 
transfers are controlled throughout 
the plant and storage areas 


designated as yard crane No. 1, yard crane No. 2 
and tractor. He further sorts each group by type of 
material, such as steel, rough castings, etc. He then 
assigns the area location to each ticket, and is ready 
to release the tickets to the warehousemen. 

No Mixing on Trailers—Through time standards 
the chief dispatcher knows how much material can 
be loaded onto a trailer and delivered to its destina- 
tion in a 2-hour period. Materials for more than one 
department are not mixed on one trailer. The trailer 
is loaded for delivery to one department only, and 
a new trailer load delivered to each department at 
least twice in an 8-hour shift. 

With this equipment and with 24 hours’ lead time, 
definite and regularly scheduled routes developed for 
this equipment to follow. Except in a rare emergency, 
no individual pieces are delivered. Everything moves 
by the crane-trailer ‘‘trainload.” 

The job involves not only the delivery of raw ma- 
terials to the processing units but also includes the 
picking up of processed parts which must be moved 
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into storage pending their later use in the final as- 
sembly. Each processing department has an outgoing 
dispatch area where they place outgoing material, 
with a suitable dispatch ticket attached to it. 

Two Hours to Unload—When a trailer load of 
raw material is delivered every 2 hours to a process- 
ing department a trailer load of finished material 
should be ready and waiting for removal. The crane 
unhooks from the trailer of raw material, hooks onto 
the trailer of finished material and moves it according 
to the dispatch ticket instructions. The processing 
department now has 2 hours in which, first, to unload 
the raw material by overhead crane or by lift trucks 
and secondly, to reload the trailer with finished ma- 
terial to be ready for the next trip. The 2-hour stand- 
by periods at various stations explain the need for 
seven trailers and only three units to provide motive 
power. 

This gives all moving equipment a pay load in each 
direction. At Thew the operational plan is referred 
to as the railroad schedule. The crane-trailer train 
cannot be late. 

Incentive Plan Developed—Standards department 
men were assigned to various sections of the ware- 
house as well as to each piece of moving equipment 
including trailers, cranes and lift trucks. For many 
days they followed each operation or each man for 
a full 8-hour period, recording each move made and 
the elapsed time. These men made a total ‘of over 
4000 elemental time studies requiring over 3000 
manhours of effort. 

They studied various operations in detail—for in- 
stance, on loading trailers for the structural shop 
they took readings for items such as material handled, 
crew size, number of tickets processed, weight of load, 
number of pieces, approximate boom angle, radius of 
operation, degrees of swing, time to hook-up trailer, 


Ford Installs Giant Rail Presses 


Sg 

a a 
OVERSIZED crankshafts and flywheels exert rated 2000- 
ton capacity 1 inch above bottom of stroke on these 
giant rail presses being installed in the frame and cold 
heading building at Ford’s Rouge plant. A total of five 
presses are being installed to form automobile frame side 
members. They were built by E. W. Bliss Co. at its Toledo, 
O., plant. Each press weighs about 500,000 pounds and 

measures 220 inches between the uprights 
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distance moved, moving time, time to change sling, 
time to check ticket and stock, attaching sling, pla 
ing sling on load, time to raise and swing load, tim 
to position and lower load, removal of sling, time ty 
unhook trailer, avoidable delay, unavoidable delay, 
Similar studies were made on lift truck operations sug} 
as unloading and moving raw material into the plant; 
moving finished material from the plant out to the 
trailer stations, etc. 4 

Three-Man Crew—From studies of this researc 
data the present incentive pay plan was established, 
Time studies indicated that for outside operations the 
best balance that could be obtained from yard crang 
would be by using a crew of three men consisting of 
an operator and two hitchers. The studies further 
indicated that greatest elapsed time resulted when the 
crane and crew arrived at the material location, the 
spent time selecting required quantity from the pile, 

The most economical approach to eliminate this lost 
time of two men idle while one man counted, was to 
employ a “flag man.” This man works ahead of the 
crane crew, counts the number of bars of steel, or 
the number of castings and places a green flag under 
the last piece in the quantity to be moved. In this 
manner the crane crew comes along, drops chains or 
hook around the pieces selected, loads the material 
onto the trailer and moves on to the next lift. One 
flag-man serves two crane crews. 

Two Per Cent Earning Variations—Through care- 
ful analysis the average time per lift was determined, 
the average number of lifts per trailer and the aver- 
age travel time per trailer. Accuracy of these selected 
time factors is proved by the fact that the weekly 
earnings for each employee do not vary more than 
2 per cent from week to week. 

One copy of the dispatch ticket is retained by the 
yard crane operator who acts as crew chief. The 
crane operator’s copies of the ticket are turned over 
to the chief dispatcher who in turn forwards them 
to the payroll department for recording and payment. 

The entire crane crew is paid on the same basis 
of premium hours earned. Earned hours are calcu- 
lated by the base rate of each crew member, thereby 
providing the earnings differential for each crew men- 
ber according to his evaluated base rate. 

On the machined parts, which are stored inside, 
machine shops use a particular type of container, 
whether it be a pallet, skid, tote box, etc., and place 
a specific quantity of parts in this container. Again 
using average times taken from time studies, the in- 
ternal material handlers, who also move materials 
from station by means of hand lifts trucks, are paid 
on an incentive basis, which is determined by the 
number of skids, pallets, etc., handled plus a studied 
time allowance for loading and unloading trailers in 
their dispatch areas. 

All small parts, such as bolts, nuts, etc., are received 
in standard commercial shipping containers. Upon 
receipt they are immediately weigh-counted into pre- 
determined quantities in any one of three different 
sizes of storage pans, depending upon the size of the 
part and the monthly usage. Premium rates are 
established for this counting and storing in assigned 
location. Loading operations here are handled by lift 
trucks working on an incentive plan. 
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PRECISION IN BRASS— 


ALL bearings are necessarily made to close tolerances which apply 
B not only to the balls and races but also to the retainers which must 
have exact dimensions and shapes. This matter of retainer quality has 
been given careful study by the Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Illinois, maker of the well-known SealMaster Industrial ball bearing 

‘units. The company collaborated closely with the Revere Technical 
Advisory Service in working out the specifications and forming pro- 
cedures for its brass retaining rings. As a part of this joint activity, 
Revere made a full survey of Stephens-Adamson requirements, with the 
object of standardizing and simplifying specifications for the benefit 
of both the engineering and the purchasing departments. The success 
of this work is indicated by this statement from the Superintendent of 
SealMaster bearing production: ‘‘First and foremost, I am pleased with 
the uniformity of gauge and temper of the Revere brass we have been 
receiving. This uniformity makes it possible to produce ball retainers 
of very close tolerance, with a minimum of rejections and at com- 
paratively low unit cost. Furthermore, I have appreciated the depend- 
able delivery service and the cooperation of the Revere organization.” 

In these times of scarcities, when it is more than ever necessary to 
reduce waste and save metal, you may wish to take advantage of 

Revere’s skill and know-how in non-ferrous metals. Just get in touch 
with the nearest Revere Sales Office. 
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ABOVE, the largest retainer made for a SealMaster industrial 
ball bearing unit, contrasted with the smallest block and retainer. 


BELOW, three of the steps in retainer production: blanked, formed 
and punched, and assembled part ready to receive the balls. 
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New York 17, N. Y. 
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Founded by en Revere in 1801 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, Ill.; Detroit, Mrch.; Los Angeles 
and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.— 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 


SEE "MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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Burning model of a 16-inch supersonic ramjet en- 

gine being tested for simulated speed of Mach No. 

1.8 in test section of tunnel. Technician observes 
test through plate glass port 


Brilliant light reflections show the 

high degree of polish on stainless 

steel plates lining the interior of 
the supersonic wind tunnel 


Stainless Steel Vital to Aircraft Research 


STAINLESS steel is playing an important role in the 
search for new upper limits in supersonic flight. Be- 
fore either aircraft or guided missiles are tried out in 
actual flight, they are subjected to exhaustive tests in 
wind tunnels maintained by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. Stainless W, a special 
alloy developed by U. S. Steel Corp., is used for the 
plates that line a supersonic wind tunnel for testing 
engines under simulated high altitudes at NACA’s 
Lewis flight propulsion laboratory in Cleveland. 

Various factors enter into the design of a super- 
sonic wind tunnel that are not encountered in other 
types of structures. Not only do the plates that 
make up the tunnel have to have certain strength fac- 
tors but the smoothness of the walls is of great im- 
portance. 

Handling with Care — Special materials must be 
used to handle air velocities 1.4 to 2 times the speed 
of sound (about 760 miles per hour at sea level). 
Lewis laboratory’s 8 x 6-foot test chamber is the 
world’s largest supersonic tunnel and uses 2 million 
cubic feet of air, weighing almost 75 tons, per minute 
at maximum operating conditions. This air must be 
extremely dry to prevent condensation and velocity 
disturbances in the test area. Passing the air through 
2-foot beds of activated alumina weighing 1200 tons 
removes aS much as a ton of water per minute on a 
hot, humid day. 

From the drying beds the air moves to a plenum 
chamber and then to’a seven-stage axial flow com- 
pressor 17 feet in diameter and driven by three 29,- 
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000-hp electric motors in tandem. It leaves the com- 
pressor at pressure of about two atmospheres but at 
low speeds and then is expanded in the tunnel to pro- 
duce the desired velocity for the test. Moving into 
the tunnel through the small area of an entrance fun- } 
nel or throat, the air reaches the speed of sound and, 
as the tunnel passage is expanded, accelerates until 
the desired supersonic speed is reached. 

Flexible Walls—Expansion of the tunnel passage 
is controlled by flexing stainless steel side plates that 
are 35 feet long, 8 feet high and 1 inch thick. The 
plates are supported on rollers and moved in and out 
by hydraulically operated screw jacks, 14 for each 
plate. Laboratory scientists wanted stainless because 
corrosion on inside surfaces of the tunnel would cause 
turbulences in the air and distort the test calcula- 
tions. Further requirements are high strength and 
flexibility since the material must withstand repeated 
flexing without taking a permanent set. Material 
also must have the ability to be machined to accurate 
dimensions and then hardened. 

Plates for the entire tunnel include: Section 1— 
a hopper shaped entrance funnel, 3 feet long; set- 
tion 2—top and bottom plates, 6 feet wide and 35 
feet long,-and flexing plates, 8 feet high and 35 feeet 
long; section 3—top and bottom plates, 6 feet wide 
and 20 feet long, and side plates, 8 feet high and 20 
feet long; section 4—top and bottom plates, 6 feet 
wide and 18 feet long, and side plates 8 feet high and 
18 feet long; section 5—the exit funnel, 3 feet long. 
The overall length of the tunnel is 79 feet. Section” 
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‘Greenfield, Mass., U. Sk: 


THREADWELL TAP & DIE CO. 








TAPPING SPEEDS & LUBRICANTS 
for VARIOUS MATERIALS 





MATERIAL 


SPEED PER FEET PER MINUTE 





Carbon Taps 


High Speed Taps 


LUBRICANT 








Allegheny Metal 

Aluminum 

Bakelite 

Brass 

Bronze 

Bronze—Manganese 

Copper 

Die Cast Aluminum 

Die Cast Zinc 

Duralumin 

Fiber 

lron—Cast 

lron—Malleable 

Monel Metal 

Nickel Silver 

Rubber (Hard) 

Steel: Cast 
Chromium 
Machinery 
Manganese 
Molybdenum 
Nickel 
Stainless 
Tool 
‘Tungsten 
Vanadium 


* 


45 — 50 
* 
45 - 50 
20 - 30 
* 
45 - 50 
30 - 35 
30-35 
45 - 50 








15-25 
90 - 100 
60-70 
90 — 100 
40 - 60 
30 — 40 
90-100 
60-70 
60-70 
90-100 
80-90 
70-80 
35 — 60 
20 — 25 
75-85 
80 - 90 
20 — 30 
20 — 30 
40 - 60 
10-15 
20 — 30 
25 — 35 
10-35 
25 — 35 
20 — 30 
25 -—35 





Sulphur Base Oil 

Kerosene and Lard Oil 

Dry 

Soluble Oil or Light Base Oil 
Soluble Oil or Light Base Oil 
Light Base Oil 

Light Base Oil 

Kerosene and Lard Oil 

Soluble Oil 

Soluble Oil or Kerosene and Lard Oil 
Dry 

Dry or Soluble Oil 

Soluble Oil or Sulphur Base Oil 
Sulphur Base Oil 

Sulphur Base Oil 

Dry 

Sulphur Base Oil 

Sulphur Base Oil 

Soluble Oil or Sulphur Base Oil 
Soluble Oil or Sulphur Base Oil 
Sulphur Base Oil 

Sulphur Base Oil 

Sulphur Base Oil 

Sulphur Base Oil 

Sulphur Base Oil 

Sulphur Base Oil 





* Carbon Taps not recommended. 


Threadwell Tools 


they can 





do many jobs 


do your 
tough ones 








4 is the test section where the airplane model, jet 
engine or guided missile to be tested is placed. It 
has four plate glass windows through which the test 
may be observed and through which motion pictures 
may be taken. F 

Although stainless W had never been made in the 
large quantity required for this job or rolled in such 
outsize dimensions, U. S. Steel undertook the project. 
It was made in an electric furnace at Duquesne, Pa., 
by Carnegie-Illinois and then rolled into plate 1% 
inches thick and rough machined at the Homestead, 
Pa., plant. 

Much-Traveled Plates—Next step took place at the 
American Bridge Co.’s Ambridge plant where back- 
ing-up beams were welded to the back of all plates 
for greater strength and rollers were welded to bot- 
tom of transverse beams. Returned to Homestead, 
the plates were heat treated and straightened. Con- 
tinuing their cross country tour the flexing plates were 
sent to the East Chicago, Ind., plant of Continental 
Foundry & Machine Co. and the remaining plates 
were delivered to Continental’s Wheeling, W. Va., 
plant for machining to a polished finish. The rough 
and finish machining reduced the original 15-inch 
thickness to 1 inch. 

Back again to Ambridge, the plates were completely 
assembled and then dismantled for shipment to the 
installation. Erection was done by an American 
Bridge Co. crew. 


Porcelain Enamel Aids Defense 


The Porcelain Enamel Institute’s government busi- 
ness committee announces it is currently distributing 
information to all government and military defense 
procurement agencies, concerning advantages of por- 
celain enamel as a substitute for critical materials, 
particularly in corrosive-resistant and heat-resistant 
applications. 

The committee points out that porcelain enamel is 
resistant to most acids and alkalies, and currently is 
serving in place of bright metals and other critical 
materials. These include strainer plates and stripping 
column plates used in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber, refinery bubble caps, pneumatic conveyor 
tube liners in the plastic, brewing and grain indus- 
tries, and as a lining for food processing equipment— 
valves as well as piping. 

Use of porcelain enameling furnaces for defense 
purposes is also being studied by the committee. 

They have found that demand for new furnaces 
needed for heat treating aluminum and steel is prog- 
ressing beyond the capacity of equipment producers, 
thus creating a need for conversion of existing re- 
lated equipment. To aid institute members, the com- 
mittee has prepared a report on the technical as- 
pects of furnace conversion, and plans to have soon 
a report on the potential defense jobs for which the 
converted units may be used. 





By J. E. WALKER 
Bureau of Ships, USN 


TO KEEP its hull plate specification modern, the 
Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, is presently 
considering changes which would incorporate the 
newest metallurgical knowledge into the existing 
specification 48S5. The one primary consideration 
is the improvement of the low temperature notch 
toughness wherever this can be done without un- 
duly increasing the cost of the plate and not 
seriously eliminating any major source of supply. 

Important changes proposed: 

Grade M (medium hull plate) — The present 
maximum carbon of 0.31 will be reduced to a lower 
level with the mechanical properties remaining 
unchanged. A higher level of manganese will be 
permitted if necessary to compensate for the lower 
carbon. 

Plates %-inch thick and over must be made by 
fully killed fine grain practice. Plates 7%-inch and 
over shall be normalized. 

Grade HT (high tensile)—No new change is con- 
‘templated for this grade. The requirement that 
all plates 14-inch thick and over shall be normalized 
will be continued in effect. This requirement was 





Navy Considers Hull Plate Specification Changes 


added as an amendment to the specification in 
April, 1950. 

Grade HY (high yield)—A companion specifica- 
tion will cover a new high yield strength grade of 
structural steel with a yield strength level of ap- 
proximately 75,000 psi. The steel required is a 
fully heat treated (quenched or normalized) and 
tempered low alloy steel. In addition to the yield 
strength requirement, a Charpy keyhole value of 
40 ft Ib at —40° F is also required. It appears that 
for the time being, a minimum of 2 per cent nickel 
will be necessary; however, every effort will be 
made to reduce the amount of this critical element 
as more experience with various experimental alloy 
steels is accumulated. Carbon will be limited to 
0.20 per cent maximum to aid weldability. 

This plate material is intended for the construc- 
tion of welded warships and is thus intended to 
be of the highest quality and property levels com- 
mensurate with reasonable cost and a source of 
continued supply. Since welded construction is 
predominantly employed, all hull steels and especial- 
ly the new HY grade must have proved weldability 
characteristics. Electrodes for quality manual arc 
welding of these steels are already available under 
National Military Establishment specification MIL- 
E-986, grade 180 for steel grades M and HT, grade 
230 for grade HY. 
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Steel Partitions Cartoned at 28% Labor Saving 


SPECIALLY designed cardboard cartons for shipping 
less than carload lots of movable steel partitions, 
wainscoting and steel doors will save E. F. Hauser- 
man Co., Cleveland, approximately 13 carloads of 
crating lumber per year with a 28 per cent reduc- 
tion in labor costs. 

These and about a dozen other advantages were 
sought when the Hauserman engineers began to study 
crating problem: Ease of handling and reduced ship- 
ping weight, lower shipping costs, reduced setup and 
get-ready time, sufficient flexibility to take doors 
and steel panels of different sizes, reduction of lum- 
ber inventory and lumber storage area, and reduc- 
tion of the floor area required to handle the various 
packaging operations. 

Damage Down—Although the finished products are 
coated with mar-resistant enamel, there was always 
danger of damage when they were shipped in wooden 
crates. The cartons are completely enclosed packages. 
There were additional considerations such as reduc- 
tion in storage area on construction jobs and ease of 
handling. Another desired feature was the reduction 
of the problem of cleaning up the crates on the build- 
ing site. 

Most suitable carton material was found to be a 
sheet of 350-pound test, double-faced cardboard with 
C fluting, 5814 inches wide and 76 5/16 inches long. 
Four of these sheets are used for each carton. The 
size was selected to fit a standard steel partition 
panel that measures 314-feet wide and 9 feet 214 
inches long. 

The cardboard sheet is creased along its length 26 
inches from either edge and creased along its width 
654 inches from one end. The sheet is slotted at the 
creased end. Creases and slots permit the sheet to 
be folded twice along the length and to be folded over 
at the end. 

Shocker Pads Used—In the pacizaging process each 
sheet is folded over the units. Two of the folded 
sheets are telescoped together and two or more 
shocker pads placed inside the folds. The panel unit 
to be packed is laid on the shocker pads which are 
2% inches thick, 6 inches wide, and 30 inches long. 
Pads are made of nine layers of nontest corrugated 
cardboard, and is grooved to fit tightly on the ma- 
terial being packed. 

Following this operation, two or more shocker pads 
are placed on top of the door or panel, and two folded 
cardboard sheets placed over it to cover the door or 
panel completely. The telescoping sheets are moved 
so that the four sheets make a snug package. Tele- 
scoping of the folded sheets makes it possible to pack- 
age its smallest or largest steel panel or door, using 
the same size cardboard sheets for every carton the 
company ships. 


Completed package being lifted off form by bicycle 
hand holds 
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Steel partition panel unit is laid onto shocker pad 


inside the folded cardboard sheets. Then shocker 
pads are placed along the top edge of panel and 
two more folded cardboard sheets placed over it 


Final packaging operations consist of inserting 
longitudinal wooden struts to protect the contents, 
fastening these to boards at the end of package and 
wrapping the package in two or more %%-inch steel 
bands which are tightened and stitched. Bicycle 
hand holes are cut into each section of the carton for 
easy handling. 

Approximately 98 per cent of the company’s prod- 
ucts shipped in less than carload lots are now being 
packed in the new cartons. Small parts, such as steel 
post caps and cornices, are packed in wooden crates. 


_Saving on the use of cartons in the place of wooden 


crates ranges from $4 to $6 per package, in labor, 
material, burden, ‘and freight. These are rather im- 
pressive figures. 

Hauserman engineers were aided in this packag- 
ing problem by Ohio Boxboard Co., Rittman, O., the 
supplier. 
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... but ENGINEERED REBUILDING 
your heavy tools will! 


Now that you’re thinking about speeding up 
again—and deliveries of the larger machine 
tools are getting longer and longer—you will 
want to be sure that your equipment is in 


peak condition. Then follow this practice of . 


leading metal-working manufacturers: 


1. Take a physical inventory of your ma- 
chine tools, particularly the heavy, 
hard-to-replace ones. 

2. Select those in need of rebuilding or 
modernizing that can be spared tem- 
porarily. 

3. Call on Simmons to see the program 
through by Engineered Rebuilding’ in 
the world’s largest, best-equipped 
plant. 


With more than 40 years of rebuilding ex- 
perience to draw upon, Simmons restores a 
machine tool to its maximum efficiency... 
modernizes it and often increases its original 
capacity—by lengthening beds or tables, wid- 
ening housings, applying power rapid trav- 
erse, equipping with hardened steel ways or 





Those “ON ORDER” machine tools won't 
~ get today’s production done 


wear plates, adding special motors and gear 
transmissions, for example. 

Have you an unusual rebuilding job? Sim- 
mons’ extensive engineering and manufactur- 
ing facilities are especially adapted to the 
rebuilding of every type of machine tool up 
to the largest sizes. 

Give machine tool rebuilding a priority in 
getting ready for the dual requirements of 
defense and consumer production. You can 
start by sending us a list of your machines 
that require rebuilding. We'll promptly quote 
prices and deliveries and send you case ex- 
amples of machine tools rebuilt “The Sim- 
mons Way:’ 


SIMMONS MACHINE TOOL CORPORATION 
1721 North Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 


SIMMONS ENGINEERED REBUILDING 


Gives Machine Tools a New Lease on Life 
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SP 0 N 4 E IRON i Remedy for Scrap Shortage? 


If small tonnages of good clean scrap are needed to make steel in electric 

furnaces, if a tunnel kiln is available and if the steelmaker is willing to pay 

at least $40 a ton for scrap with no residual alloys, here is how it can be 
made by the tunnel kiln sponge iron process 


By P. E. CAVANAGH 
Assistant Director, 
Dept. of Engineering & Metallurgy 
Ontario Research Foundation 
Toronto 


BECAUSE scrap is the lifeline of steel production any 
critical shortage in the supply of this material lends 
encouragement to research organizations to find a 
substitute. 

Many times in the past, and especially during World 
War II, sponge iron was enthusiastically recommend- 
ed as a remedy for such a situation. The U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, in particular, conducted extensive investiga- 
tions into the possible uses of sponge iron to help 
remedy the scrap shortages which occurred. None 
of the suggested methods of producing sponge iron 
were developed to the stage of commercial operation. 

Since 1946 the Ontario Research Foundation has 
carried on an investigation into the production of 
sponge iron. One object of this program was to try 
to discover methods for augmenting the supply of 
clean scrap in Canada in case of a scrap shortage. 
Since standard methods of reducing the amount of 
scrap necessary in steelmaking, such as increasing 
the proportion of pig iron in steelmaking charges, use 
of bessemer converters and other methods are well 


Fig. 1—Cross secton of cylindrical saggers. In 
Hoganas method the ore in the center of the 
central ore column is reduced last. The whole 
process must be delayed until this central portion 
of the ore is reduced. In O.R.F. method there is no 
ore in the center. The outer thickest part of each 
column is heated first and has a longer time at 
temperature. Reduction therefore is uniform through- 
out each column 
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known, the study was largely confined to practical 
means of producing sponge iron. 

The tunnel kiln sponge iron process is regarded as 
an excellent emergency measure, especially for electric 
steelmakers who are badly in need of small tonnages 
of high-grade scrap. The process also provides a 
method for making sponge iron profitably in normal 
times under certain specific economic conditions, es- 
pecially where wage rates are low and existing tunnel 
kilns can be used. In some instances, the use of 
sponge iron in making high priced quality electric 
steels will justify the extra cost of this material even 
when the price of scrap is low. 

Early information regarding the brick kiln process 
for producing sponge iron as carried on at Hoganas, 
Sweden, was not impressive. The method appeared 
expensive in manpower, and was only capable of 
small scale production at a competitive price. Fur- 
thermore, satisfactory performance seemed to depend 
largely on obtaining satisfactory containers or “‘sag- 
gers” in which to produce the sponge iron. On care- 
ful study of the available information concerning the 
successful commercial plant in Sweden, experimental 
work carried out in Germany during the war, and in 
the United States up to 1946, it appeared that con- 
siderable improvements might be made im the process 


Fig. 2—Comparison of heating cycles 
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“KARBATE™ 


BRAND 


The ‘‘Karbate” impervious graphite heat 
exchangers illustrated are used extensively 
as boilers, coolers, condensers, vaporizers, 
evaporators, heaters and absorbers in 
handling corrosive chemicals, either hot 
or cold. They all can be had in a complete 
size range. All of them offer the following 
advantages: 





Shell-and-Tube: Series 70A—Two sizes, 16.4 
sq. ft., and 24.6 4 ft. of outside surface 
area respectively. Tubes easily replaced in 


the field. Interchangeable single and double- 
pass construction. 





IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE 
HEAT EXCHANGERS FOR ALL PURPOSES! 


Highest heat conductivity rate of the practical 
corrosion-resistant materials. 

Highly resistant to corrosion by 

acids or alkalis, hot or cold. 

Freedom from corrosion scale, 

as compared to metals. 

immune to thermal shock. 

No contamination of product. 

Strong and easy to install and maintain. 


Style FH heat exchangers 
(Size 12): Are especially 
recommended for tanks with 
solution depths of 16 inches 
or less. Write for catalog sec- 


tion S-6750. 





Cascade coolers: For all 










Series 240A—70.6 feet of 
outside heat transfer surface. 
Easy tube replacement. Easily 
converted on job to single, double, 
or four-pass tube side flow by simple 


cooling jobs involving cor- 
rosive gases and liquids. 
Complete cooler assembly 
may be made quickly from 
4 standard items in 5 pipe 














Plate heaters: Used to heat 
or cool corrosive liquids in 
tanks and vessels. Com- 
pact, completely assem- 
bled, easy to put in. U: 

in pickling, etching, plat- 
ing and cleaning tanks. 
Complete size range. Mod- 
els for horizontal and ver- 
tical mounting. Write for 
catalog section S-6620. 











Write for the reprint “Graphite Heat Exchangers.” 


BAT oy aia Mra 


change of fixed covers. Steel, shell, over- 
size shell connections, impingement 
and drain and vent plugs integral with shell end cast- 
ings. Stainless-steel baffles assembled with steel tie rods 
to form protective cage for tube bundle. Removable 
“Karbate” tube bundle. Write for catalog sections for 
S-6690, S-6715 for details of applications, maintenance, 
sizes and characteristics of these exchangers. 


sizes. Capacity easily en- 
larged or reduced by 
adding or subtracting 
standard sections. 
Compact construction 
to save plant room. No 
special supporting 
structure needed. Write 
- catalog section 





lates 


Concentric Tube exchangers: Avyail- 
able in two types. Series 10A is 
small, low-priced, gives true coun- 
terflow. Exceptionally good for, 
small flow rates at narrow temper- 
ature differences ... Series 20A 
manufactured with “Karbate” in- 
ner and outer piping, and is used 
to transfer heat between two cor- 
rosive fluids, Both have sectional 
construction, can be added to or 
subtracted from at will. Sturdy, 
can be moved from place to place 
after assembly, adapted to any 
method of mounting on floor, wall, 
or-ceiling. Write for catalog section 
S-6670. 








The term “’Karbate” is a registered trade - mark 
of Union-Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y- 


District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pitssburgh, San Francisco 


In Canada: National Carbon Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 





A full line of “‘Karbate” impervious 
graphite pipe and fittings 


* . for conveying corrosive chemicals includes: “Karbate” pumps 
‘ of advanced design embodying impervious graphite case, 
impeller, and a rotary seal which eliminates the stuffing box. 
Pump prices reduced up to 33%. Write for catalog section 
S-7000 for pipe information, S-7200 for pump information. 
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by a number of simple changes in the procedure. 

Details of Process—Reduction of iron oxide to 
metal in a brick kiln is carried out by packing the 
oxide in fine coke, charcoal or coal in a suitable con- 
tainer or sagger and heating it to between 1900 to 
2100°F, holding at temperature for the required time 
and then cooling. The reduced sponge iron must not 
come in contact with air while it is above 300°F. 

The oxide may be mixed intimately with the reduc- 
ing mixture, or may be placed in the sagger in hori- 
zontal or vertical layers with reducer between. The 
oxide also may be formed into bricks and stacked in- 
side the sagger with reducer between the bricks. Fine 
limestone is added to the reducing agent as a de- 
sulphurizer. 

Program of Investigations — During preliminary 
investigations of all available information on the 
brick kiln method of making sponge iron, it be- 
came apparent that the methods of charging sag- 
gers which had been used previously were not the- 
oretically sound. The temperature gradient with- 
in the sagger dropped from the outside surface to the 
center of the sagger. It is vital that the ore should 
be at the chosen reaction temperature as long as pos- 
sible within the sagger. The reducing gas, composed 
mainly of carbon monoxide, can be generated from 
the carbonaceous reducer, which usually is mainly 
coke breeze, at a somewhat lower temperature. It 
therefore became obvious that the ore should be dis- 
tributed as close to the sagger wall as possible while 
the center of the sagger should contain no ore but 
only coke. The rosette charging design illustrated in 
Fig. 1 was developed and proved to speed up and 
shorten the process cycle about 25 per cent. 

Methods for introducing the ore in rosette pattern 
were developed. Where loose, fine ore, such as a mag- 
netite concentrate, is the material being used, a sys- 
tem of tubes arranged in rosette pattern is employed. 
Ore is poured down the inside of the tubes and the 
coke is introduced outside of the tubes. The sagger 
then is vibrated and the tubes withdrawn. 

Alternatively, the fine ore can be extruded in the 
shape of wedge bricks the same length as the sagger 
height. These extruded bricks then are introduced 
into the sagger by a central sheet steel form which 
holds them in the rosette pattern. The reducing mix- 
ture then is poured and the form withdrawn. 

Lump ore also can be charged to the sagger mixed 
with fine coke breeze and limestone. The lump ore 
must be sized preferably in a range of about minus 1 
inch plus 14-inch for reasonably rapid reduction. 
After reduction the saggers can be dumped onto a 
screen and the lump sponge iron screened out of the 
finer reducing material. This is the easiest method of 
charging and operation to give the lowest costs. Un- 
less there is some definite advantage in using a fine 
ore or a fine concentrate, the charging of lump hema- 
tite ore appears to offer the most profitable method 
of charging at present. 

’ At this stage of the investigation, it became ap- 
parent that for reliable final information on this proc- 
ess a large scale pilot operation of an existing tunnel 
kiln in Canada should be carried on. 

The pilot run was begun in February 1950 and the 
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TABLE I 
ANALYSES OF SPONGE IRON (RUN B) 


Per cent 
Sagger — Fe —— Reduc- 
Ore Material Total Metallic tion 8 SiO, CaO Cc 
Steep Rock 12” Metal 89.7 85.5 95.2 020 6.2 Yes 0.32 


12” SiC 86.3 74.5 86.3 .037 
9” Clay 81.2 67.6 83.2 .052 


Mill Scale 12” Metal 97.3 95.4 98.0 .030 ave sos. GC 
12” SiC 97.1 91.6 94.5 .054 6e% ieee 

9” Clay 92.6 ae aaa vee oan ose eoe 

Mexican (H) 12” Metal 81.5 Lime 093 3.32 13.9 0.13 
12” SiC 78.1 Interference .098 3.42 10.8 0.05 

Spanish 12” Metal 87.5 nee --- 054 5.88 0.6 0.92 
Meneras 12” SiC 85.5 ne ca -048 5.83 0.6 1,22 
9” Clay 86.6 -025 0.5 0.35 


These examples were chosen to illustrate some effects of ore com- 
position and sagger material. 





TABLE II 
HEAT BALANCE, MILTON PILOT (RUN B) 





Heat In: % 
IGE SLA Gibce Sine reas acca sibe oa be GRRE ETON 133 75 
RE waccvaswunsaveceesescudeneetdeweds 45 25 

178 100 

Heat Out: 

Heat of reduction reaction .......ccccccscsccce 62 35 
Stack from preheat .....ccsecccccscccccccccs 55 30 
Stack from GrieF ...cccccccccccccccssccccccce 35 20 
ET IE o airosGceide vecceiwedo nee ceusesers 8 5 
Vaporization of water .........+.+.. geeeccees 4 3 
CACO CAO occccccccccccccesccccccccsccecce 1 1 
FRORE, BOON oc ccccccccccetendcccccsceassseccee 13 7 
178 100 





investigation stage has now been completed. The 
results have exceeded expectations and have indicated 
that this method for relieving serious scrap shortages 
can be of practical assistance in times like the present. 

How Costs Are Determined — A wide variety of 
types of iron ore was investigated so that data are 
available allowing an approximate estimation of pro- 
duction costs with different types of iron ore. A 
simple method also was developed so that an inter- 
ested steel company might quickly determine in the 
tunnel kilns available locally the costs and produc- 
tion rate which could be obtained with locally avail- 
able raw materials. 

This short test consists of providing a set of stain- 
less steel tubes 12 inches long, all welded at the bot- 
tom to a flat plate of stainless steel. The set of tubes 
have diameters of 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches. These 
may be made up by simply bending stainless steel 
sheet in a cylinder and welding it. The complete set 
of tubes is loaded with the proper mixture of locally 
available suitable iron ore, fine coke or coal and fine 
limestone. The tubes are covered with asbestos paper, 
tile or suitable sealing material. The set of tubes then 
is placed on a kiln car along with brick and passed 
through the tunnel kiln. The resulting sponge iron is 
analyzed. For satisfactory performance in steelmak- 
ing we believe that 90 per cent reduction to metallic 
iron is a reasonable requirement. The maximum size 
of tube which will produce 90 per cent reduced sponge 
iron in this particular tunnel kiln and heating cycle 
will be the required diameter of sagger which must 
be used in the kiln if the heating cycle is not to be 
changed. 

The load of sponge iron which can be obtained per 
car can be calculated and from this the production 
and production costs can be estimated. 

A major development of the investigation was the 
discovery that satisfactory sponge iron could be made 
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* 13’° MODEL 70 € SERIES 60 ENGINE AND THE 
| TOOLMAKER’S LATHE TOOLMAKER’S LATHES iis bs 
| The lathe that has everything. The In 12", 14", 16° and 20’ swings. Offer. J} sive 
i ultimate for master toolmakers. Un- ing such typical Monarch features as §| engra 
equalled for accuracy, speed and totally enclosed end gearing and gear- accur¢ 
i convenience of operation. Features box—automatic pressure lubrication— reprod 
i include—speed range of 12 to 2000 all anti-friction bearings —hardened §| be tou 
j R.P.M., develops up to 20 H.P. de- helical gears in headstock—A i ployed 
) pending on speed, four directional Standard Camlock Spindle Nose—flame- tance 
rapid traverse and built-in constant hardened and ground integral bedways molds 
surface cutting speed. Tailstock —hardened alloy steel working parts. chanic 
hydraulically operated and easily 
repositioned. 

















THE AIR-GAGE 
TRACER 


ROLL TURNING LATHES 






For the contour turning of 
steel mill rolls from a tem- 
plate. Reduces turning time 
up to as much as 75 to 85%. 
Closer accuracy which can 
always be duplicated ex- 
actly. Eliminates the need for 
hundreds of expensive form 
tools. Much easier to operate 
than conventional roll turn- 
ing lathes. 






Turn, bore or face using 
a flat or a round tem- 
plate. With or without 
fully automatic cycle and 
infinitely variable feed. 
Applicable to complete 
| range of sizes from 10° 
to 32°’ swing. & 



















































Warn YOU LOOK more 
closely at the Monarch 
lathes below, there are two 
important points to keep in 
mind. First, you'll find in 
them every desirable pro- 





THE MONARCH New Development | 


Building—where tomorrow's lathe 


de Pp ts are p d today! 





other, through the purchase 
of lathes destined for a 
longer, unrivalled produc- 
tion life. 


AS A MONARCH BUYER 


duction and design feature 

required to meet the highest standards—fea- 
tures playing a basic performance part in a 
line of lathes noted for improved accuracy, 
faster production and longer life. Secondly, it 
will pay you to remember that, while many of 
these features are now standard in the indus- 
try, every one of them was developed and first 
introduced on Monarch turning equipment. 


MONARCH USERS, in other words, have 
through the years been first to benefit from 
each of these developments. And they’ve ben- 
efitted doubly. Through cost reduction and 
product improvement on one hand. On the 


TODAY, you face the same 
enviable prospect. Our company, founded in 
1909 and built on the principle of continuous 
research and development, devotes a major 
portion of its energies today to that principle. 
Our New Development Building, with its 
equipment and staff, is the physical symbol 
of our determination that the lathe improve- 
ments of tomorrow will appear first on Mon- 
arch products. It implements our promise that 
you can always rely on Monarch forthe turn- 
ing equipment-to assure you peak production 
at minimum cost to keep you ahead of the 
parade ..... The Monarch Machine Tool 
Company, Sidney, Ohio. 


TOOLMAKRER’S LATHES « ENGINE LATHES « TRACER-CONTROLLED PRODUCTION LATHES 
ROLL TURNING LATHES ¢ AIR-GAGE TRACER, MOTOR-TRACE & KELLER CONTROLS 





FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER...TURN TO MONARCH 
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THE SHAPEMASTER ENGRAVER , 


Here is a lathe that reduces the expen- 
sive and time-consuming art of hand 
engraving to the speed and repetitive 
accuracy of machine tool operation. Will 
reproduce any design detail which can 
be touched by the sharp point tool em- 
ployed. A cost reducer of great impor- 
tance for the producing of intricate 
molds in the glass, plastics and me- 
chanical rubber industries. 








THE MONA-MATIC ® 


A new and outstanding suc- 
cessful approach to produc- 
tion metal turning. Use of a 
single running tool speeds 
production, slashes tool costs, 
tool change time, and setup 
time, increases accuracy and 
often halves time required 
for subsequent grinding op- 
erations. Available with 
magazine load, 





























MOTOR -TRACE 
CONTROLS 


The ideal tracer control for 
most step shaft work. This. 
with the “‘Air-Gage Tracer’’ 
and Keller Controls, provides 
Monarch users with a choice 
of either one of three distinct 
types of tracer control. 











THE SPEEDI-MATIC 


A fast, precision, electronically 
controlled hand screw machine. 
Short setup time makes it prac- 
tical for quantities of 25 or less— 
up to 3000 or more. As many as 
nine different speeds and six dif- 
ferent feeds may be preselected 
to become operative at proper 
time in cycle. Suitable for first 
or second operation work. Speed 
- a range—40 to 4000 R.P.M. 
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along with brick in the standard tunnel kiln. This 
means that single cars could be charged and run in 
any desired proportion along with brick so that the 
full possible output of a kiln does not have to be 
produced if it is not required. In some locations it 
will undoubtedly be possible to arrange with a local 
brick company to charge odd cars with saggers and 
produce small quantities of sponge iron in order to 
investigate the advantages of this material. 

Low-Slag Volume Desirable—The analyses shown 
in Table I indicate what can be expected from a rep- 
resentative range of ore types. In the process noth- 
ing is removed from the iron ore except oxygen and 
sulphur. It therefore is desirable to have a low silica 
ore in order to keep the slag volume in the steelmak- 
ing furnace down. Sulphur is removed from the coke 
and ore by limestone. Ores containing a large per- 
centage of CaO will retain a much larger percentage 
of sulphur and may increase in sulphur content. The 
carbon content will range from about 0.3 to about 
0.6 per cent with most ores. 

An important characteristic of any ore which is 
chosen is the reduction rate. A high rate of reduci- 
bility is desirable since a greater production can be 
obtained. The only reliable way to determine the 
suitability of a particular ore for this process is to 
carry out the simple test heretofore described. 

When this work was started we had some precon- 
ceived ideas regarding the results that would be ob- 
tained. These were based largely on our knowledge 
of the process used at Hoganas, Sweden, for the last 
40 years. At Hoganas more than 90 per cent of the 
required heat for the process is supplied by burning 
the reaction gas emerging from the saggers. We 





TABLE Ill 
PRODUCTION COSTS AT MILTON FOR 90% REDUCED SPONGE 
IRON FROM LUMP STEEP ROCK ORE 
(PRODUCTION 20 TONS/DAY—6500 TONS/YEAR) 
Ore—1.85 tons of screened lump Steep Rock (+%%” to 1%”) 


at 54% Fe and $10.00/ton at Milton ..................... $18.50 
Coke—0.20 tons coke breeze at $9.25/ton ................6. 1.85 
Limestone—0.40 tons Milton limestone at $1.00/ton ......... 0.05 
Fuel oil—52.0 Imp gals #2 oil at 15c/gal .............+.-. 7.80 
PRR MPUNR IONS SEEPTORED | 55 5 ois ois 5005 -50se oe oboe wemesceasenss 0.10 

MES Sonnkewkboasse less sAuchenneckhrekebas hasceueadoan< $28.30 
Re ee eee ere Rn rane ere eee 5.95 
Repairs and maintenance—materials and labor at $1050/month 1.75 
Plant overhead at $1050/month . ........ccccsccccvcccescece 1.75 

Mn Sunes scr bees i teat sesso ere Sh ees eeekussaasnhew ss $37.75 
Maximum Production cost, assuming sagger cost for 6” di- 

ameter, 48” long tubes as maximum $5.00 and minimum 

BED Soppapess-danko ss seanh os hsearh seueboseobsebaceoe ene $42.75 





BLE IV 
PRODUCTION COSTS AT MILTON FOR 90% enor gp SPONGE 
IRON FROM EXTRUDED STEEP ROCK 0 
(PRODUCTION 15 TONS/DAY—5000 TONS/YEAR) 


Ore—1.85 tons Steep Rock Seine River grade at 54% Fe and 








RR eee ee RIND, | vw 310 10 10190 010 00 0:00:60 40 0010 0408 $17.10 
Coke—0.20 tons %” coke breeze at $9.25/ton ............... 1.85 
Limestone—0.04 tons Milton limestone at $1.00/ton ......... 0.05 
Fuel oil—50.3 Imp gals #2 oil_at 15c/gal ..............+4. 7.50 
Miscellaneous materials, sagger tops, sand seal etc. ........ 0.10 

BRS nn. ne oo bss nbc 00 n0nesen eras o060s 005505064008 bas S088 $26.60 
TMDOT—10.5 WANTS 2 ooo oso o.0s.00.00.00 00:40:00 0 0005000 s00seee 9.77 
Repairs and maintenance—materials and labor at $1050/month 2.35 
Plant overhead at $1050/month ..........cccecccccccccccers 2.35 

BEES | Rbsocb cb none n ded bhwcsceeewaesausesechinnekeeean cee $41.07 
Maximum Production cost, assuming maximum sagger cost for 

15/35 metal saggers 9” diameter to be $5.00 per ton of 

ey 0 Pe eee eo ere $46.00 
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discovered that with the process run at a lower tem- 
perature and much more rapidly, only about 25 per 
cent of the heat requirement is supplied by the re- 
action gas. The rest is supplied by efficient burning 
of fuel oil in properly designed burners. The coke 
required in the tunnel kiln process is considerably 
lower than the requirement at Hoganas. 

Fig. 2 shows a comparison of the heating cycles 
when the Milton kiln was operated on an 80-hour 
total cycle. The cycle being used at Milton at present 
is only 36 hours during which 1 ton of sponge iron is 
discharged from the kiln every 50 minutes or a total 
of 28 tons per day. Table II shows the heat balance 
for the process. 

Production Costs—Table III and IV show the pro- 
duction costs for sponge iron made from Steep Rock 
ore at Milton, Ont. These costs will be modified by 
local costs of the various materials. Substituting 
local costs in the tables allows approximate estima- 
tion of production cost of sponge iron in any locality. 

As an additional check, cost of sponge iron will be 
equal to the cost of brick made in the same kiln plus 
the cost of the ore, coke and saggers. 

Choice of suitable saggers at present is settled be- 
cause of the lack of alloy metal for this purpose. In 
our work we have assumed that a sagger which would 
not last long enough to give a cost less than $5.00 per 
ton of sponge iron would not be satisfactory. Metal 
saggers of 15 per cent chromium and 35 per cent 
nickel alloy steel will give a sagger cost lower than 
$5.00 per ton. Our investigation showed that these 
saggers give excellent performance and should be 
used if possible. 

Silicon carbide saggers give excellent heat transfer 
but their cost is high and they are subject to break- 
age in handling as is any ceramic sagger. 

Several sources in the United States make clay sag- 
gers that will last between 10 and 25 cycles in this 
process depending on the composition and method of 
manufacture. The price for a sagger 12 inches out- 
side diameter and 13 inches high is less than $2.00 
and in some locations may be as low as 75 cents. 
Under present conditions alloy metal saggers are not 
available so clay saggers are the most suitable. 

A complete description of the pilot plant results is 
available for those interested. During this work 
sponge iron was made from special raw materials and 
processed into iron powder. Some of this powder 
was the equivalent of Swedish iron powder which is 
made in the same manner. Iron powder produced 
from special sponge iron made in this pilot run had 
better properties after pressing than some iron pow- 
ders now on the market in the United States. 

Conclusions—Many tunnel kilns in North America 
are being used to make brick at temperatures in the 
neighborhood of 2000°F. Average production of a 
single kiln will be about 25 tons per day of sponge 
iron. Some of these tunnel kilns are close to steel 
companies who are desperately short of scrap from 
time to time. Although the cost of sponge iron made 
by the tunnel kiln process is high, it is possible to 
start production within a few weeks if satisfactory 
arrangements can be made with owners of operating 
tunnel kilns. Using this sponge iron as a dilutant 
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Insul-Mastic is the simple, practical coating for corrosion prevention, 
. insulation, moisture and vaporsealing. Here is /asting protection without 
ilts is complicated or multi-coat application methods. One coat quickly sprayed 
work onto a clean dry surface gives you a heavy barrier against weather and 
Is and chemical attack. Insul-Mastic’s simplicity means economy for you. 

owder Insul-Mastic is top quality protection against acids, alkalis, moisture- 
ich is vapor and other corrosive agents. Masonry and insulation can also be 
duced protected from moisture by this Insul-Mastic seal. Insul-Mastic Type “D” . ahh who 


n had offers thermal insulation (— 40° to 300° F.) as well as protection. ,° 
pow- 3 





One coat of Insul-Mastic is suf- 
ficient for lasting protection. 
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Write for complete information and the name of our nearest representative. 
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FAFNIR USES 20 LINDBERG CYCLONES 
,.. 0 drau thousands. of igfees of bearings! 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn., uses Lindberg 
Cyclone Furnaces to draw thousands of types and sizes of its line of ball 
bearings. They say: 

“The metallurgical department of our company entrusts the major part 
of its drawing operations to Lindberg Cyclone Furnaces because it has 
found them to be dependable work horses. At the present time there are 
20 in use in the Company’s three ball bearing plants in New Britain, Conn. 

“They have given excellent continuous service for more than 8 years. 
For long periods they were operated 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
(at temperatures ranging from 275 to 1200°F.) without downtime due 
to furnace failure. 

“Because the Fafnir line of ball bearings,comprising thousands of types 
and sizes, is considered the most complete manufactured in this country, 
the Lindberg Cyclones draw a considerable variety of parts. The work 
varies from small to large dense loads (up to 1600 Ibs.) of bearing rings, 
balls and rolls, yet the uniform results demanded for the manufacture 
of precision products is constantly being achieved—and in an atmosphere 
of cleanliness and satisfactory working conditions.” 
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Local Offices in every industrial center. 





LINDBERG ENGINEERING COMPANY 


LINDBERG 


2441 W. Hubbard Street, Chicago 12, Illinois. 
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for scrap which may be high in residuals, or to make 
up deficiencies in scrap, may be a temporary solution 
to scrap supply difficulties. 

Based on a thorough study of all commercially op- 
erating sponge iron processes, the Wiberg-Soderfors 
is the most efficient in fuel and labor utilization. Re- 
quired investment is higher than for the tunnel kiln 
process but the Wiberg-Soderfors process should be 
used to produce sponge iron unless: 


1. The ore to be reduced is a fine concentrate dif- 
ficult to sinter or pelletize. 

2. Fuel oil and coke breeze can be obtained at low 
cost compared to an equivalent amount of elec- 
tric power. 

3. Efficient tunnel kilns are already in existence 
and part or all of their capacity can be used to 


make sponge iron on the normal brick cycle. 

4. It is more important to produce sponge iron as 
quickly as possible rather than as cheaply as 
possible. 


Patents have been applied for on several of the 
features of the tunnel kiln sponge iron process which 
have been developed during the course of this work. 
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Tool Stee! Scrap Key to Metal Conservation 


By H. M. GIVENS JR. 
Tool & High Speed Steel Sales 
Sanderson-Halcomb Works 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 


CONSERVATION and segregation of high speed tool 
steel scrap has been growing in importance over the 
past ten years. Prior to World War II practically the 
only effort to save high speed tool steel scrap was 
made by the large consumer of high speed steels, 
principally by the manufacturers of small tools such 
as drills, reamers, milling cutters, taps etc. Average 
industrial user of high speed tool steel did not con- 
cern himself with what he considered to be a minor 
matter. 

During World War II, critical shortages of tung- 
sten, molybdenum, cobalt and vanadium made the 
careful conservation and segregatoin of scrap indus- 
try’s duty. It was natural to expect that at the end 
of hostilities there would be a great relaxation in 
this effort. 

Now, we are again faced with a world situation 
which makes the conservation of carefully segregated 
high speed tool steel scrap of prime importance. The 
present critical shortages of tungsten, molybdenum 
and cobalt make scrap a matter that is of vital in- 
terest to both producers and users of high speed tool 
steels. 

Four Scrap Groups—Many types of high speed tool 
steels are in use today. For the purposes of scrap 
conservation, they can be grouped into four general 
classes. 

These are the high tungsten types containing 
about 12 to 18 per cent tungsten, 4 per cent or less 
chromium and varying amounts of vanadium up 
to about 4 per cent; the M-2 tungsten molybdenum 
type containing about 6 per cent tungsten, 5 per cent 
molybdenum and 2 per cent vanadium; the high mo- 
lybdenum type contains about 8 per cent molybdenum, 
with or without tungsten, and 1-2 per cent vanadium. 
The fourth group consists of all the cobalt modifica- 
tions of the types that are in the above mentioned 
groups. 

It is of prime importance that scrap be kept seg- 
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regated in accordance with these groupings. When 
scrap is mixed, its value to the tool steel user and 
to the manufacturer is vastly reduced since certain 
of the above types of high speed steel cannot be pro- 
duced from scrap which contains alloys inherent in 
other grades. Therefore, to produce new steel in each 
of the above analyses, with the minimum use of virgin 
alloys, the tool steel mills must obtain substantial 
quantities of carefully segregated scrap. 

Segregate Solids, Turnings—High speed tool steel 
scrap is purchased in two forms: Solids and turn- 
ings. They should always be kept separated because 
of the greater value of the solids to the tool steel 
producers and the consequent higher price to the 
seller. 

The manufacturer of small tools for resale gen- 
erally produces scrap in the form of turnings, al- 
though some solids will be available because of un- 
usable bar ends and tools which are spoiled in pro- 
duction. Where the consumer of high speed steel 
makes tools for his own use, he will probably have 
entirely solid scrap consisting of bar ends and worn- 
out tools. The user who purchases tools from a tool 
manufacturer will usually have solid scrap in the 
form of broken and worn-out tools. 

Clean scrap is of prime importance and every ef- 
fort must be made to accumulate and store scrap 
under conditions which will protect it from surface 
contamination such as oil, dirt or any other foreign 
matter. It is also imperative that scrap be accumu- 
lated and stored to prevent contamination by steel 
other than high speed steel or by the nonferrous 
alloys. 

Alloys containing nickel, copper, lead, tin and similar 
elements will so contaminate high speed steel scrap 
as to seriously affect its usability, if not render it 
entirely worthless. 

Segregation of high speed tool steel scrap will re- 
quire careful management in many shops, but the 
higher prices paid by the tool steel mills for high 
speed tool steel scrap will more than offset any addi- 
tional cost which may be involved in proper segrega- 
tion. Certainly the manhours involved are in the na- 
tional interest. 
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Kite Heliwelding process 
slashes costs... 





EASILY JOINS THE “HARD-T0-WELD METALS’ 


Heliwelding is one of Airco’s inert, gas-shielded, arc- 
welding processes that permits all-position welding of 
aluminum, magnesium, stainless steel, brass and copper. 


Particularly in the lighter sections of these materials, 
this time-tested, easy-to-use process has proved most 
economical. Older methods generally require use of 
fluxes ... but the envelope of inert gas that shields the 
weld eliminates the need for flux ... no slag is formed, 
thus permitting the operator a clear view of the puddle 
resulting in welds that are of unexcelled quality with 
such smooth contours that finishing is reduced to a min- 


imum. This means savings in time, trouble and money. 


Furthermore, Heliwelding’s special characteristics — 
the complete gas shielding of a non-consumable elec- 
trode — provide a highly efficient and concentrated arc, 
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which, in turn, permits welding at exceptionally high 


speed. 


Another outstanding feature of Heliwelding is its 
minimization of distortion. This is due to its high speed 
operation with a small diameter electrode. Heat is con- 
centrated to a pin point and moved rapidly along the 
work ... thin sections are easily joined and protected 
by the fact that such a small amount of weld metal 


is required. 


The case studies shown on these pages give you 
some idea how this exceptional process could help you. 
While the facts may be startling, they could very easily 
be applied in your own shop ... but find out for sure. 
Write ... or phone your nearby Airco office. Ask for a 
copy of ADC-709: “Heliwelding — Catalog 9”. 
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Cl Hinman Milking Machine 
Company of Oneida, N. Y., found Heliwelding’s ability to 
join stainless steel without a flux ideally suited to the fab- 
tication of pails to be sold in conjunction with their milking 
machines. Top quality pails were produced quickly and 
easily; machine finishing was virtually eliminated and polish- 
ing reduced to a minimum — tidy savings of money... 
and time. 


Salkover 
Metal Processing Corp., of Long Island City, N. Y., adapted 
Heliwelding for mass-producing copper rotors for induction 
motors. Immediately production jumped to a new high, and 
costs dropped. Furthermore, Heliwelding permitted com- 
plete control of all operating variables — resulting in finer 
welds, with a minimum of rejects. 


AIR 





Ducate Brothers, of Little 
Ferry, N. J., used Heliwelding to speed production and save 
cost in the fabrication of copper tanks for hot water heaters. 
They found this outstanding process extremely fast — and 
resulting in smooth, high-type welds greatly increasing the 
quality of the finished product. 





A prominent automobile manu- 
facturer found Heliwelding most practical, both from a 
speed and finishing standpoint. Operating at 13” per minute, 
Heliwelding produced a weld metal free from porosity and 
pinholes — distortion and splitting were completely elimi- 
nated on the .042” sheet metal used to produce fender and 
similar assemblies. 


REDUCTION 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY ~- AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 


AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY 


REPRESENTED INTERNATIONALLY BY AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 
Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
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First Exploratory Effort in 
World Metallurgy 


(Concluded from Page 77) 


assistance for the past three years. They are: United 
Kingdom (aid terminated Jan. 1), Eire (aid ended in 
May), France, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Norway, West Germany, West Aus- 
tria, Trieste, Turkey, Greece, Iceland and Portugal. 
Additional countries have been granted ECA funds 
from the last appropriation. A working agreement 
was drawn up with ECA whereby it would extend sub- 
sistence and travel allowance to selected delegates 
from the Marshall Plan countries coming to the WMC. 

Invitations were dispatched to Washington ambas- 
sadors of all countries with significant metals indus- 
tries, including Latin America, asking them to as- 
sist in appointment of conferees. American embassies 
abroad were enlisted in the project. Meanwhile Dr. 
Jeffries hied himself to Europe for an extended trip, 
talking with industrial people and government au- 
thorities and meeting an enthusiastic reception to the 
WMC idea. Concurrently, W. H. Harrison, head of 
the Defense Production Administration, has been 
chosen as government liaison man for the congress. 

Upshot of the arrangements is that delegations 
from world metals centers will embark for New York 
early in September, to be received there with special 
ceremony, and then divide into groups for tours of 
some 150 leading metal producing and fabricating 
plants and research laboratories of the nation. These 
tours will cover eight categories: Steelmaking and 
refining; nonferrous refining, rolling and fabrication 
(copper, brass, bronze, aluminum, magnesium); fer- 
rous rolling, forging and hot work in steel mills and 
heavy industry; stamping, cold work, machining and 
finishing in lighter industries; heat treatment, weld- 
ing and joining; inspection and testing; and research, 
engineering societies and universities. A stopoff is 
scheduled first in Washington where the delegates 
will be greeted by the President. . 

Interchange of Ideas—A final summary of knowl- 
edge acquired in the inspection trips, together with 
an opportunity for swapping ideas between Ameri- 
cans, Europeans, Latin Americans and Asians will be 
provided by group meetings in Detroit, concurrent 
with the National Metal Congress there. Each of 
the foreign experts will have an “opposite number’— 
an American whose technical, scientific or business 
interests parallel his own as nearly as possible. Each 
of the foreign conferees—probably 200-300—has been 
asked to present a brief statement on some aspect of 
metallurgical practice in his plant or country which 
he believes worthy of international attention. 

Finally there will be formal papers presented at 
technical sessions of the WMC by foreign authors who 
are planning to stress the more practical problems of 
conservation and substitution in the metals field, this 
being a principal theme of the congress along with 
summaries of the raw materials situation worldwide 
insofar as metals are concerned. Official languages 
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of the meetings will be English and French, although 
it is expected all delegates will have a working knowl- 
edge of English. 

An Introspective Look — Questions immediately 
come to mind which world metallurgists might well 
consider as they plan their contributions to the WMC, 
A few: 

Is there a need for standardization of terminology 
or techniques in respect to metals research in the free 
world ? 

Are results of metallurgical studies in various coun- 
tries readily available, understandable and interpret- 
able in other countries? 

What can be done to overcome nationalistic secrecy 
and reticence to disclose important developments 
which could aid others of the world fraternity? 

How critical are basic metals shortages and alloy 
deficiencies in other countries and how might action 
be taken in concert to relieve them? 

Is there a worldwide need for more exploratory 
work in developing raw materials sources, or can we 
get along with what we have? 

Divorcing the metals outlook from the political out- 
look—if that is possible—there is patently much 
work to be done, either by today’s generation of met- 
allurgists or by their sons. We need to know more 
about the function and effects of nitrogen in both 
ferrous and nonferrous alloys. We need to know 
more about the effects of small percentages of alloys, 
like the inoculants, in iron and steel. We need to 
know more of the behavior pattern of alloys at sub- 
zero temperatures, at the high temperatures of the 
gas turbine, and under the extreme working pressures 
of extrusion machines. Metallurgists generally need 
to broaden their knowledge of other fields—quality 
control, designing, production processes, even human 
relations. 

We need to find faster and less expensive reduc- 
tion methods for the metals coming into larger 
volume use like zirconium, titanium, vanadium, mo- 
lybdenum and others yet to appear. We need to know 
more about high-frequency electric currents in proc- 
essing, treatment and fabrication of metals and al- 
loys. 

There is no lack of jobs to be done, and if they can 
be done on the basis of international co-operation on 
a metallurgical level then it is all to the good. Per- 
haps the technicians can succeed at a task of co- 
operation where politicians have failed. 


Holds Arc Welding School 


Welding operators and plant engineers in the Buf- 
falo area are being shown the latest in arc welding 
techniques and apparatus at a school currently being 
run by Westinghouse Electric Corp. Theme of the 
school is the effective and economical use of avail- 
able power, labor, and materials. 

The course will include information accumulated by 
Westinghouse through its experience as a user of 
welding processes and maker of welding apparatus. 

Running for five consecutive Monday evenings, 
sessions held in Westinghouse’s Buffalo plant will 
include lectures, films and discussions. 
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No doubt about it! Pro- 
duction-wise, pre-coated 
THOMAS STRIP is fast and 
accurate on the draw. Draws 
sales and profits, too, through 
substantial contribution to 
lower production costs, and 
higher, more consistent prod- 
uct quality. 


Start with pre-coated THOM- 
AS STRIP. Then take just 
two more steps—fabricate... 
assemble. No need for costly 
surface preparation. No need 
for special precautions 
against rust. In many cases, it 
serves as an already-applied 
final finish for products in 
interior use. 


Easy-to-fabricate pre-coated 
THOMAS STRIP is fur- 
nished in a wide range of tem- 
pers—from No. 5, dead soft 
and extremely ductile through 
intermediate ranges to fit 
your equipment, process and 
Product. Its always-right 
temper saves yours! 
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Let your imagination go! Dress your products in protective surfaces... in 
colorful surfaces. Replace critical solid metals with pre-coated THOMAS 
STRIP. You’ve a wide variety of already-applied coatings to choose 
from—flashing or natural non-ferrous metallics . . . color-splashed lac- 
quers ... or, Bonderized for paint adherence. All are permanently pre- 
coated to a cold rolled strip steel base of controlled metallurgy. Write 
for test samples and specific recommendations. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY e Warren, Ohio 
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Electrolytically pre-coated with Zinc, Copper, 

Brass, Nickel and Chromium e In Natural, Plan- 

ished and Buffed Finishes e Hot Dip Tin and 

Lead Alloy Coated e Lacquer Coated in Colors 

e Annealed Spring Steel e Alloy Strip Steel e 

Uncoated Strip Steel e Carefully produced 
to your specifications. 
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on this New SECO SLITTER 
























View showing front 
housing in operat- 
ing position. 


This 48” pull-through 
type SECO Slitter 
makes 7 cuts in .125” 
material at 300 FPM or 
24 cuts in .030” material 
at 900 FPM. Arbors are 
6” in diameter, taking 


0 
8I/,” dia. sleeves and SE ¥ 


using 14” dia. knives. 
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Modern, Efficient Slitter Saves Hours of Down Time 


With this new SECO Slitter, the complete slitting 
knife assembly can be changed in only a few minutes 
—saving many hours of lost production time. Cutters 
and spacers are pre-assembled on sleeves. To change 
jobs, the slitter front housing is moved on to a shelf 
which swings out—giving the operator free access 


arbor mountings with Timken tapered roller bear 
ings. This gives a constant pass line for any. knife 
diameter. These modern design and new engineer. 
ing features make SECO Slitters outstanding in han- 
dling the "tough" jobs—where quality, accuracy and 


to the knife assembly. The sleeves with the old knife 
assembly are removed, and the new sleeves and 
assembly—ready for immediate production on the 
next job—are placed on the arbors. 


This ingenious and cost-saving idea is only one of 
the many superior features which can be built in 
to SECO Slitters. Another is the use of eccentric 


speed are major factors. 


Efficient SECO equipment is ruggedly built for 
trouble-free slitting on sheet up to 72” wide—any 
number of cuts. For more information on SECO 
Slitters, write today. Our engineers will be glad 
to furnish full details and operating data—with no 
obligation to you. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. 2890 East e3rd St., CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 





Down Coiling Types . 





DESIGNERS and BUILDERS of the following STEEL MILL convene I 
Leveling and Shearing Lines . 
Tension Reels for Strip Polishers . . . Narrow Strip Grinding Machines . 
Strand Pull-Out Rolls and Take-Up Frames . . 

- + Traverse Reels for Narrow Strip . . . Scrap Ballers. 


. » Combination. Edging and Flattening Lines ... 
. - Multiple 
. Strip Coilers of the Up and 
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Measuring Adhesion 
af Electrodeposits 


A simple, inexpensive method for 
jetermining the adhesion of commer- 
tial electrodeposited coatings has been 
jeveloped recently by technicians of 
the National Bureau of Standards. 
The technique involves electrodeposi- 
tin of an adherent, mushroom-shaped 
nodule on the surface of the coating 
to act as a grip for the application 
of a detaching force. The force re- 
quired to pull off the nodule—to- 
gether with a portion of the coating— 
is then obtained on a spring balance 
in ordinary mechanical units. 

The adhesion of an electrodeposit 
to base metal is an important factor 
in the serviceability, of the coating. 
While adherent coatings cannot be 
removed by any ordinary mechanical 
means, those with a lower degree of 
adhesion either may peel spontaneous- 
ly or become detached if the plated 
object is flexed or abraded. Less ad- 
herent coatings are also more sus- 
ceptible to corrosion, which spreads 
readily through scratches and imper- 
fections in the surface. 

Although a high degree of ad- 
hesion can be obtained readily by 
proper cleaning and pretreatment of 
the basis metal, adherent coatings 
cannot ‘be conveniently and consist- 
ently mass-produced without effective 
laboratory control. Several methods 
therefore have been suggested for 
measurement of the adhesion of elec- 
trodeposited coatings in commercial 
production. None of these, however, 
has been generally applicable. 

How To Grip Coating—The tech- 
nique developed by NBS overcomes 
most of the difficulties associated with 
other methods. Perhaps the great- 
est problem has been that of gripping 
a thin coating in such a way as to 
apply, a pull sufficient to detach it 
from the basis metal. This problem 
was solved by the formation of the 
mushroom-shaped projection on the 
coating under study. First, all of the 
plated surface is covered with a lac- 
quer or stopoff. Then several small 
areas, about 1/16-inch in diameter 
are defined ‘by plastic washers hav- 
ing tapered holes. The lacquer is re- 
moved from these small areas and 
the nodules are built up by plating 
the uncovered areas in a cobalt solu- 
tion, , 


After removal of the plastic wash- 
ers and stopoff material, the nodules 
are gripped in a chuck attached to 
a spring balance and detached by 
exerting force through the spring. 
The nodule always removes the ini- 
tial coating, occasionally along with 
Some of the basis metal if adhesion 
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In this modern plant experienced workers, operating 
modern equipment with the newest and most efficient 
quality control devices, produce Wallingford strip 

’ steel and tubing of consistently uniform quality. In 
analysis, gage, temper, surface finish and every other 
respect Wallingford Steel meets specifications exactly. 
Whenever you reorder, in a week, a month or a year, 
the same uniformly high quality will be delivered. As 
© result your operations never need vary, the quality of 
your product will be as uniform as that of 
Wallingford Steel. 


THE WALLINGFORD STEEL CO. 


SINCE 1922 WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
) ) LOW CARBON ° HIGH CARBON 
ALLOY + STAINLESS + STRIP and TUBING 
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FEEDING STEEL SHEETS into flat-polishing and coating equipment for pre-finishing 
before stamping. 


3M Abrasives polish flat sheets 
prior to forming and plating! 


“Pre-polishing”’ steel sheets in machines equipped with 3M 
Abrasive Belts boosts production. Flat stock passes under a 
series of grinding and polishing heads, at speeds up to 40 feet 
per minute. 

Pits, seams, slivers and other surface imperfections are re- 
moved while the steel is in the sheet, coil or blank form. Tough 
aluminum oxide coatings of the abrasive belts finish the stock to 
smooth perfection. After forming, parts are then ready for plating 
or painting. Tedious hand polishing is eliminated. 

3M Methods and 3M Abrasive Belts can cut your finishing 
costs. Send the coupon below for full information. 
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Ek Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. Dept. $651 : | 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 

4 ABRASIVE Bt 

| [] Please send me latest report on “pre-polishing.” B E LT S gE 

- L) Please have a 3M Methods Engineer call. ; 
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i Mede in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers i 
of “‘Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘“‘Scotch’’ Sound Recording Tape, ‘“‘Underseal”’ 

4 Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, E 

E “3M” Adhesives. General Export: Durex Abrasives Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. In Canada: E 
Canadian Durex Abrasives Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
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is high. From the reading of the 
spring balance and measurement of 
the area of the base of the nodule, 
the adhesive force per unit area igs 
computed. 


180,000-hp Wind Tunnel Drive 


National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics recently ordered a Gen- 
eral Electric 180,000-hp wind tunnel 
drive—the greatest power output ever 
to be concentrated on a single shaft. 

The giant electric motor unit and a 
companion 110,000-hp drive will he 
installed in two supersonic wind tun- 
nels at NACA’s Ames Aeronautical 
Laboratory, Moffett Field, Calif. 

The 180,000-hp installation will be 
used to power a new, record-breaking 
eight-foot tunnel which will create 
wind velocities several times the 
speed of sound. 

The drive will consist of four, 
45,000-hp, 720 rpm variable speed ac 
induction motors mounted in tandem 
on a single shaft to drive either of 
two axial-flow compressors. 

Largest of their kind ever built, 
the motors will weigh more than 145 
tons apiece and each will be the size 
of a small room. Rated at 180,000-hp, 
the four-motor drive will have a peak 
one-hour output of 216,000-hp, ac- 
cording to GE engineers. The system 
will use slip-regulator control. 

The second unit, rated at 110,000- 
hp, will be used at the Ames Labora- 
tory’s present 16-foot tunnel, replac- 
ing the 27,000-hp GE drive installed 
there a few years ago. 

Using three propellers operating on 


Rubber Lining Saves Steel Shell 
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PROTECTION against muriatic acid, 
a by-product in the manufacture of 
magnesium, is furnished by rubber lin- 
ing four huge steel tanks to be used 
in storing the acid. B. F. Goodrich 
Co., is doing the job in Akron and 
has to truck the tanks to Diamond 
Magnesium Co.’s plant in Painesville, 
O., 62 miles away. The actual trip is 
much longer because low bridges en- 
route don’t have the 16-foot 8-inch 
clearance required. Even the round- 
about route which takes 18 hours of 
daytime travel requires the lifting of 
telephone and trolley wires 
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LEWIS FOUNDRY AND 
MACHINE DIVISION 
OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE ROLL MARK THAT IDENTIFIES THESE QUALITY ROLLS....... 


e PLAIN CHILLED IRON ROLLS 
e MOLYBDENUM CHILLED IRON ROLLS 
eX" AND "XA" ROLLS 
e SUPERIOR ‘“X" ROLLS 
e ATLAS AND ATLAS "B” ROLLS 
MANUFACTURERS OF e SPECIAL PROCESS ROLLS 
ROLLS AND ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT e AJAX DUPLEX ROLLS 
FOR THE IRON, STEEL AND 

e CLIMAX AND AJAX ROLLS 


NON-FERROUS 
INDUSTRIES e SPECIAL TUBE MILL ROLLS 
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PAIRED FOR PRODUCTION 


SfLite-Line. motor 
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Muh Yl effective time 


of maintenance men 
with this matched pair 


How much time do your maintenance men 
spend lubricating motors—or servicing start- 
ers? It is valuable time which could be applied 
to other equipment. Take the case of a southern 
mill for example: 


THEY THREW GREASE GUNS AWAY -— and 
freed men for other important maintenance. 
Here’s how. In this mill, 75 motors drive 
knitting machines. Formerly, they were lubri- 
cated weekly. Four years ago, Life-Line motors 
were installed. ALL have been operating four 
years—continuously 16 hours a day, 6 days a 
week. Yet, they ever have been lubricated. 
There have been no outages. 

Maintenance men carry only an oilcan for 
oiling knitting machines. Lubrication time 
has been cut in half,releasing them for time on 
other equipment to keepit in toprunning shape. 








MOTORS and CONTROLS | 
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BUT THAT’S ONLY HALF OF THE STORY. Life- 
Linestarters® cut maintenance two more ways. 
They reduce motor burnouts through the 
positive protection afforded by the bimetallic 
disc. They require minimum servicing. Exclu- 
sive “De-ion®”’ grid confines, divides, and 
extinguishes arc—increasing contact life. 

Together Westinghouse Life-Line motors 
and Life-Linestarters are your best defense 
against outages... your best bet to free mainte- 
nance men for other duties. Why not get the 
advantages of this matched pair? 

Call your nearby Westinghouse representa- 
tive for data on the complete line of Life-Line 
motors and starters. Ask for copies of “Life- 
Line Motor Book”, B-3842, and ““Tomorrow’s 
Starter Today”, B-4677. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. J-21629 
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a single shaft, this tunnel will create 
wind velocities ranging from 350 to 
920 mph. 

This drive will be comprised of two 
41,500-hp and one 27,000-hp variable 
speed ac induction motors. Combina- 
tion slip-regulator and Clymer system 
speed control will be used. 

The Clymer setup will consist of 
two motor-generator sets linked in 
for greater speed control and to pro- 
vide easier starting without excessive 
drain on the power supply. 

All equipment, from the 110-kv 
power lines to the compressor shafts 
will be furnished by General Electric. 


High-Pressure Chemical 
Research at 150,000 PS! 


“Hot ice,” which exists at tem- 
peratures higher than the boiling 
point of water, was one of the exotic 
by-products of recent high-pressure 
research described by Dr. C. O. Stro- 
ther, Linde Air Products Co., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., at a dinner of the 
American Chemical Society’s western 
New York Section at which he re- 
ceived the 1951 Jacob F. Schoell- 
kopf medal. 

Commercial high-pressure chemical 
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HIGH tooling costs — 
months of waiting time — 
the urgency of the hour 
— these very real condi- 
tions need not bring de- 
spair to able designers and 
alert production executives. 
Spincraft engineering may 
well provide you with a 
welcome solution at a small 
fraction of conventional 
fabricating costs and in far 
less time. 


The parts or products you see here reflect what can be 
done by spinning and fabricating in combination. This 
resourceful approach provides a wide range of oppor- 
tunities in many metals that you are invited to discuss 
with Spincraft engineers. The answer you want cannot be 
guaranteed, but others have been helped so often and 
so well that Spincraft has become the world’s largest 
metal spinning and fabricating plant. Call or write 





Heretofore known as 





Bellmouth for test- 
ing jet engines spun 
and fabricated of 
stainless steel. 






Send for the Spincraft Data Book — 40 
pages of engineering information that 
will be helpful to you. 


I 


4151 W. State St. 
MILWAUKEE 8, WIS. 





Milwaukee Metal Spinning Co. 
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processes are now operated up to 
50,000 psi as contrasted with the 
prewar limit of 15,000. However, high- 
pressure research described by Dr. 
Strother was conducted at pressures 
up to 150,000 psi, and the “hot ice,” 
produced under the direction of Prof. 
P. W. Bridgman of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was made at a pressure of 
600,000 psi. 

High pressures are important in 
chemical processes because, by bring- 
ing the molecules of substances closer 


together, they bring into play forces © 


of attraction between the molecules 
that do not operate at the greater 
distances normally prevailing. Poly- 
ethylene plastic can be produced from 
ethylene gas only by the use of high 


pressures for this reason, according | 


to Dr. Strother. 


He added that he had developed 
a pump which operates rather well 


somewhat above 100,000 psi pressures, 
but there are very few materials out- 
side of the permanent gases that re- 
main sufficiently fluid to be pumped 
at such pressures. 


Because of the influence of high 


pressure on chemical reactions and 4 


the profound effects it has on the 
form in which matter exists, high- 
pressure work is important in scien- 
tific research aimed at understand- 
ing the structure of matter and the 
nature of chemical processes. 


Plexiglas Engine Built 


Unusual craftsmanship in plastics ; 


is represented in the visual study 
model of a four-cylinder gasoline en- 
gine made of acrylic plastic by 
Philip A. Derham & Associates, de- 
sign engineers of Rosemont, Pa, The 
assembly, designed and fabricated to 
illustrate the close tolerances which 


could be held and the perfect visibili- — 
ty of working parts attainable in in- 7 


dustrial models with this transpar- 
ent material, measures about 8 inches 
long, 6 inches deep and 414 inches 


wide. Block, cylinder head, crank- © 
flywheel and motor mounts — 


case, 


were machined from solid clear 


Plexiglas. The timing gear cover was 
heat-formed from %-inch thick sheet 


of the same material, 

Bore is 1.218 inches, stroke is 
1.125 inches, giving a piston dis- 
placement of 5.24 cubic inches and 
an A.M.A, rating of 2.2 hp. Compres- 
sion ratio at 3.7:1 was deliberately 
held low to facilitate spinning the 
motor by hand or by a belt drive to 
an external flywheel from a small 
electric motor. 

Pistons, wrist pins, connecting rods 
and valves are machined from alum- 
inum. Rings are aluminum, and are 
designed to give a minimum of scrap- 
ing action. Valve springs are hand 
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Make Use of Our Facilities For 


SLITTING - SHEARING - SAWING 


COIL LEVELING AND CUTTING TO LENGTH 
STEEL STORAGE 















































FORT DUQUESNE The HAMILTON 
STEEL COMPANY STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 33, PENNSYLVANIA CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 





No. 1551-N3 


Air Valve 





HAND OPERATED air Valves 


Thousands of Uses Throughout Industry 


@ Universally used and endorsed. Valving mechanism has 
stainless steel body and push-pull rods, brass sleeves, self-sealing 
U-packers and many other refinements, all fully enclosed against 
dirt, assuring long efficient trouble-free operation. No metal to 
metal seating. %’’ to 1¥2"’ sizes, 3-way and 4-way, neutral 

: position and regular actions. Pipe header mounting plates 
furnished if desired. Write for full details. 


Quick-As-Wink 


AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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34 Inch Neutral 
Position 3-Way 





Control Valves” 


Hand, Foot, Cam, Pilot, Diaphragm and Solenoid Operated 
Mfd. by C. B. HUNT & SON, INC., 1928 East Pershing St., Salem, Ohio 
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E F Cylindrical Muffle Furnace Sintering Metal Powder Parts 
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Send for @ EF furnaces are built in many sizes and types for sintering a wide 
Descriptive variety of ferrous and non-ferrous pressed metal powder products - 
—for bonding metal powder to strip, and other processes. 


With our long experience and complete manufacturing facilities 
we are in position to build the size and type to fit your specific 
requirements. 


Literature 








Gas-Fired, Oil-Fired and Electric Furnaces 
for any Process, Product or Production 


THE ELECTRIC _ FURNACE CO. 
WILSON ST. of PENNA. R. R. ag ey - Chad 
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wound from steel wire, Brass is usq 
for the crank shaft, cam shaft an 


cams are used; rod bearings are q. 
uminum, anc the timing gears brag 
and steel. Spark plugs are those ma& 
for model airplane engines, 
Cylinder bores were drilled the 
cleaned out with a boring bar open. 


The slight tool marks remaining wer 


Final polishing of cylinder walls ani 
other machined surfaces was don 
with white chalk. 


Safety Contest Scheduled 


Continuing improvement in steel 
foundry safety practices is antici- 
pated as the direct outgrowth of the 
1951 national safety contest spon. 
sored by Steel Founders’ Society oj 
America, according to F. Kermit 
Donaldson, executive vice president 
of the national technical organiza- 
tion. 

Open to more than 150 member 
steel foundries, the competition wil 
be conducted during the months of 
June, July and August, a quarterly 
period during which precedent indi- 
cates accident frequency rates tend 
to be high. 

Rules of the American Standards 
Association will be used to deter- 
mine lost-time injury, rates for the 
participating foundries. Awards will 
be based on statistical results of 
monthly reports filed with the society 
under rules and procedures formv- 
lated by its National Safety Commit- 
tee. Frequency rates developed from 
the monthly reports will provide the 
basis on which national contest win- 
ners are to be determined. 

For purposes of the competition, 
steel casting industry member found- 
ries will be divided into four groups 
based on the number of man-hours 
of exposure per month, as developed 
from analysis of lost-time injury re- 
ports for the 1950 contest period. 
For participation, however, the mini- 
mum monthly man-hours of exposure 














must be equal to at least 50 per 
cent of the average man-hours of 
exposure during the first five months 
of 1951. 


Circuit Breaker Information 


Heinemann Electric Co., Trenton, 
N. J., has condensed its complete cata- 
log into 12 pages and it is ready for 
distribution to product designers, lab- 
oratory development technicians and 
construction engineers, and anyone 
interested in small air circuit break- 
ers. 

For use as quick reference ma- 


| terial and guide, this new publication 
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ted at slow speed, with kerosene use F 
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removed with a flexible shaft buffer}; 
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zives information on the complete 
ine of fully magnetic, nonthermal 
‘ircuit breakers for general use, aux- 
jiary circuit protection, panelboard 
applications and aircraft designs. 


(ortridge Cleaning Speeded Up 


A process which cleans steel cart- 
ridge cases 50 per cent faster than 
snventional methods is announced by 
8. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. Cleaning 
is one of the important steps in the 
manufacture of shells for the Ord- 
nance Corp. 

The new system is the defense 
version of a continuous process for 
deaning and pickling steel. Known 
as the B. F. Goodrich-Curran auto- 
matic spray pickling machine, it is 
used commercially to mass produce 
such metal articles as bath tubs, re- 
frigerator liners, panels for electric 
and gas stoves, fluorescent light re- 
flectors and automatic washing ma- 
chine liners and tubs. 

Development of the new process is 
especially, significant at this time 
because, due to the critical copper 
supply, most of our larger caliber 
ammunition produced in the future 
will be made with steel cases rather 
than brass. Equipment needed for the 
new process is lined with rubber 
which withstands the highly corros- 
ive action of the pickling acids used. 


(Corrosion Prevention Discussed 


Need to guard against corrosion 
in power plant equipment during 
standby periods was stressed at the 
National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers meeting in New York. 
Hall Laboratories spokesmen added 
that corrosion prevention was usually 
more difficult when the equipment 
was idle than when it was in normal 
operation. This is because, during 
operation, oxygen in the feedwater is 
reduced to very low levels by means 
of adequate mechanical deaerating 
equipment. As secondary protection, 
sodium sulphite is generally employed 
for chemical removal of traces of 
oxygen that may remain. 

But when a boiler is taken off the 
line to be placed in standby, oper- 
ators frequently leave water in the 
unit so that it will be ready for op- 
eration again on short notice. This 
practice is especially dangerous from 
a corrosion standpoint if proper pre- 
cautions are not followed. As the 
boiler cools, internal pressure drops, 
creating a partial vacuum. All spaces 
normally occupied by steam then be- 


come filled with air. Metal exposed 


to the moist atmosphere in these 
regions is extremely vulnerable to 
corrosive attack stimulated by oxy- 
gen and carbon dioxide. 


Under prolonged standby condi- 
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No. HH-551-N4 — 34” 4-Way 
Neutral Position Hydraulic Valve 





LEVER OPERATED Hydraulic Valve 


For water or oil hydraulic systems to 5000 p. s. i. 


@ Unsurpassed for efficient trouble-free service controlling double 
acting hydraulic cylinders and other important high pressure 
hydraulic circuits. Positive, fast acting. All parts are in pressure 
balance, eliminating any tendency to creep or crawl. Machined steel 
housing, chrome plated and polished stainless steel plungers. Self 
sealing U-packers. Metal valving rings take the impingement of the 
liquid, preventing wear on the packings. 1,’ to 144”’ sizes. Available 
also in pilot operated designs up to 4’. Write for full details. 
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Quick-As-Wink 


AND HYDRAULIC 


Control Valves” 





Hand, Foot, Cam, Pilot, Diaphragm and Solenoid Operated 


Mfd. by C. B. HUNT & SON, INC., 1922 East Pershing St., Salem, Ohio 


















@ To all the advantages of pallets—low 
shipping cost, rapid handling, and full 
utilization of storage space—Gerrard 
Round Steel Strapping adds greater 
strength in the tie itself, faster applica- 
tion of the strap and lower strapping 
costs. 

The Gerrard Method of Strapping 
requires no extra seals or clips. Every 
Gerrard machine tensions the strap- 
ping. forms its own twisted seal, 
trimmed smooth with no exposed ends. 
Once tensioned and tied. Gerrard Steel 

Straps keep a tight, firm 





16 pieces of rear axle hous- 
ings are Gerrard-strapped into 
conveniently handled pallets. 
(Photo courtesy of Interna- 
tional Harvester Pe ereaee 











mre 


A ”PALLETS SAVE, MONEY ! 


grip until they reach their destination. 

Gerrard Steel Strapping costs about 
40% less than any other metal rein- 
forcement. And there’s a size of Ger- 
rard Strap to fit every tying need. 

A Gerrard engineer will gladly ex- 
plain how the use of Gerrard Steel 
Strapping can save you money. His 
advice on packaging problems is free. 
Write for further information and a 
free copy of the Blue Book of Packaging. 


Gerrard Steel Strapping Company 
4745 S. Richmond St., Chicago 32, Ill. 


GERRARD ROUND STEEL STRAPPING 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Copper ALLOY BULLETIN 








“aden MILLS IN BRIDGEPORT, CONN. AND INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—IN CANADA: NORANDA COPPER AND BRASS LIMITED, MONTREN 











Continuous Casting of Brass at Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Brass Scrap Sitaation and Its 
Effect on Brass Production 


Copper and zinc, essential metals 
for both military and civilian needs, 
have been in short supply for many 
months and the situation has been 
growing worse. After taking care of the 
mounting volume of DO orders, there 
is not enough remaining to take care 
of civilian needs even at the reduced 
allotment. 

As far as we can learn, there has 
not been a sufficient increase in the 
production of copper and zinc to sat- 
isfy this unprecedented demand and 
to take care of the requirement of the 
government stock piling, defense and 
foreign rearmament programs. 

The high volume of production of 
brass mill products during 1950 and 
the early part of 1951, has been pos- 
sible only because the mills have 
dipped into their metal inventories 
which are at their lowest ebb today. 

From the brass mill standpoint, the 
short supply of zinc has been critical 
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because it is needed for alloying with 
copper to produce brass. Zinc acts as a 
means of stretching the available sup- 
ply of copper because when alloyed 
with 100 pounds of copper it can re- 
sult in about 145 pounds of brass. This 
increased tonnage will serve a larger 
number of users. 

However, to augment the supply of 
zinc and copper, the brass mills use 
clean brass scrap, viz., clippings, rod 
ends, and shavings generated during 
metal goods fabrication. The scrap is 
added to the melt with new metal and 
is eventually turned into new mill 
products. 

It has always been the custom for 
the brass mills to buy back the brass 
scrap from their mill products, custom- 
ers and metal dealers at definite pub- 
lished prices which reflect the prevail- 
ing prices of new copper and new 
zinc. 

Today, because of the voracious de- 





———— 


mand for brass scrap, its price hag 
been raised considerably beyond that 
of virgin metal. As a result, a portion 
of this scrap, which would ordinarily 
be returned to the brass mills, has been 
diverted to other channels. 

The serious shortage of copper and 
zinc, plus the insufficient brass scraps 
being returned to the mills explains in 
part why the brass mills are operating 
on a reduced schedule and are not able 
to fill the many orders which have 
piled up. 

Some Scrap Diverted 

The scrap situation can be improved 
if metal goods manufacturers will 
make sure that all their scrap is re- 
turned to the brass mills. Although 
most manufacturers make it a practice 
to do so, there are some smaller ones 
who think that their scrap generation 
is insufficient to count. However, when 
the scrap generation of all small manu- 
facturers are added up, the total be- 
comes worthwhile. 

It is true that in some cases brass 
scrap can fetch higher prices than 

that offered by the brass mills. Un- 
fortunately, if this scrap does not find 
its way back to the brass mills, the 
brass mill tonnage is reduced and all 
brass users suffer. 

How Brass Users Can Help 

Here are a few suggestions which, if 
followed by metal goods manufactur- 
ers, would help the scrap situation 
considerably. 

1. Store all scrap in clean containers, 
.keeping it separated by alloy and 
properly identified. 

2. When a sufficient quantity has been 
collected, notify the brass mill for 
whom it is intended. Give details as 
to weight, alloy, character of scrap. 
Ask the brass mill to collect it 
either in their own trucks or to des- 
ignate the particular scrap dealer 
which does this work for the brass 
mill. 


3. If you know where there are clip- 


pings of zinc resulting from manu- 
facturers’ cups or stampings, or 
scrap copper wire or other forms of 
good clean scrap of brass, bronze or 
copper not generated by brass 
goods manufacturers, please notify 
your supplier of brass mill prod- 
ucts. (6867) 
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CAUSES OF CORROSION 


This article is one of a series of discussions by 

6 L ulow, corrosion metallurgist of the 

Bridgeport Brass Company. 
Dezincification (Cont'd) 

It is clearly evident that certain depos- 
its of either corrosion products or porous 
materials may set up corrosion cells which 
initiate dezincification in brass. Therefore, 
whatever steps can be taken to prevent 
such deposits from attaching themselves 
to the metal surface will help reduce de- 
zincification. It should be recognized from 
the outset that these porous deposits do 
not need to be any larger in diameter 
than the point of a pin. 

At least five methods have been used 
to retard dezincification; namely— 

1. Mechanical cleaning. 

2. Chemical cleaning. 

3. High velocity or turbulent flow. 

4. Formation of protective coatings. 

5. Use of inhibited alloys — arsenical 
Admiralty or arsenical aluminum brass. 
Effect of Silt 

Muntz metal, non-inhibited Admiralty 
and non-inhibited aluminum brass con- 
denser tubing, kept clean by the scouring 
action of small amounts of sand and cer- 
tain types of fine silt entrained in the cir- 
culating water, or by chlorination and fre- 
quent brushing, have corroded at low 
rates (generally .001 ipy or less). 

Yellow brass and Muntz metal piping 
and tubing kept free from various de- 
posits have given very long service. 

Effect of Turbulence 

The high degree of turbulence found at 
the entrance end of brass condenser tubes 
‘has been observed as being very effective 
in preventing dezincification for a distance 
of a few inches up to two feet. Under very 
turbulent conditions dezincification has 
virtually been completely prevented 
along the entire length of such tubes. 
Where the turbulent condition exists at 
the entrance end only, non-inhibited brass 
alloys may be subject to slow attack about 
002 ipy along the remainder of the tube 
length. However, it must be remembered 
that high turbulence is often associated 
with impingement corrosion. Here im- 
pingement-resistant alloys such as alumi- 
num brass, aluminum bronze and cupro 
nickel serve best. 

It has also been observed that propel- 
lers cast from high strength brasses, which 
have been in constant service in sea water 
for many years, have shown virtually no 
dezincification although there may be 
some evidence of erosion and cavitation. 
On the other hand, idle propellers may be 
subject to rapid dezincification. 
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Brass Plays Important Role 


The physical properties of brass are 
utilized in many parts of new shock- 
proof measuring devices developed for 
the Signal Corps. Experience with 
many devices during the last war indi- 
cated that they were unable to with- 
stand the shock of gunfire and under- 
water explosions, the intense vibration 
of jeeps, aircraft, other motorized equip- 
ment, and the other abuses to which 
portable field equipment is subjected. 

Brass, being non-magnetic, does not 
affect the accuracy of the instruments. 
At the same time, since such devices 
are exposed to all sorts of adverse 
weather and moisture conditions, cor- 
rosion resistant properties of copper- 
base alloys are vital. This is particu- 
larly true of the instruments used by 
the armed forces, since little protec- 
tion from the elements can be afforded 
equipment in the field. 
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Rubber shock mounted meters manufactured by 
Marion Electrical Instrument Company, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. 





Important from a manufacturing 
standpoint is the ease of machining, 
stamping and finishing of brass and 
bronze. Most of the parts, such as the 
dial pan and magnet retaining plate, 
are stamped. Others are easily pro- 
duced on screw machines. 

Four parts—three washers and the 
solder lug — are made of phosphor 
bronze. This alloy is used because of 
its excellent spring properties, fatigue 
and corrosion resistance. 


Completely Redesigned 
for War Use 
Study of instruments which failed 
to measure up to the rigid demands of 
war sérvice revealed two vital require- 
ments. The first was the development 
of a rubber shock mount for the instru- 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
None of these items has been tested or 
is endorsed by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. We will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other sources for 
further information. 


Hydrauli checks within two- 
tenths of a thousandth on a 24-inch vertical 
length, giving visual inspection. The instru- 
ment can be used in checking jig grinders, 
jig borers, surface grinders, angle plates, mill- 
ing machines and other fixtures and dies. 

No. 1150 


Electric Drill is said to withstand very rough 
service. The 42” capacity unit has a no-load 
speed of 550 rpm, operating on a-c or d-c 
at 115 v, 60 cy. A special 220 v unit can be 
furnished. A 2-pole switch provides momen- 
tary contact and a lock is provided for con- 
tinuous operation. No. 1151 


Metal Fastener, locked by thumb pressure, 
allows rapid assembly and disassembly. De- 
signed to replace screws or bolts occasionally 
removed for service or inspection, the unit is 
installed from one side of a 3/16” hole. 
Thumb pressure locks the fastener, and it 
can be removed with a screw driver or thumb 
nail. No. 1152 


Portable Stroboscope has a basic speed 
range from 660 to 14,400 cycles or revolu- 
tions per minute. The light-flashing unit 
operates on 110 v, 50 or 60 cy a-c. Range 
can be extended to 100,000 rpm by using 
multiples of the flashing speeds, and below 
600 by checking multiple images. Accuracy 
is said to be plus or minus 1% of the dial 
reading above 900 rpm. No. 1153 
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ment, and the other was a redesign of 
all elements, including the basic D’Ar- 
sonval movement. 

After much research and testing, a 
rubber compound was developed with 
the necessary temperature and dielec- 
tric characteristics which would also 
bond directly to the case and protect 
the instrument itself by absorbing ex- 
ternal shock. 

Other improvements include, a brass 
magnet retaining plate permitting dis- 
tribution of shock forces over the larg- 
est possible surface of the magnet. 

Beryllium copper is used for hair- 
springs because of its non-magnetic 
properties and good spring qualities. 

The meters, which are hermetically 
sealed to exclude moisture are used by 
all branches of the armed services. 

Brass and other copper-base alloys 
have always been used in the produc- 
tion of electrical instruments. Our 
laboratory welcomes the opportunity 
to help with your metal problems. 


COPPER, DURONZE, NICKEL SILVER, CUPRO NICKEL 


BRIDGEPORT 2, 


Indi. 





CONN. 
¢ In Canada: Noranda Copper and Brass Limited, Montreal 


- BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 
Mills at Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Indianapolis, 
* Warehouse Service with Slitting Facilities in Principal Cities 


e ESTABLISHED 1865 


Advertisement 
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tions, prevention of such corrosion 
requires elimination of either mois- 
ture or oxygen. In the first case, a 
boiler must be emptied, dried out 
and kept dry; in the latter, it must 
be filled completely with properly 
treated water and kept filled. 

When the dry method is employed, 
great care must be taken to keep all 
surfaces thoroughly dry. This is es- 
pecially difficult with superheaters 
of the nondrainable type, because 
condensate tends to collect in the 
lower ‘bends, promoting rapid attack, 
even though the boiler proper re- 
mains in ‘good condition. 

The wet method gives good protec- 





Cuyahoga Preskraft is A 
Complete Service ...a de- 
pendable source that can 
save you money and in- 
crease your profits. 


tion when: Correct chemical condi- 
tions are maintained in the water 
with which the boilers are filled, mix- 
ing of water in the boilers is satis- 
factory so that fairly uniform con- 
centrations are obtained, and boilers 
are completely filled so that no inner 
surfaces are in contact with air. 

To protect turbines, the speakers 
recommended double valving all 
steam connections to and from the 
turbine, with tell-tales between the 
double valves as a check on leakage. 
Warm air should also be blown 
through the unit continuously to 
maintain a temperature above the 
dew point. 





Thousands of housewives raise and lower their Electric lroners 
smoothly and surely on this sturdy, precision-built chassis enclosed 
in an attractive cabinet—engineered and fabricated Complete by 
Cuyahoga for a large national manufacturer of household electrical 
equipment. Our up-to-the-minute engineering and plant facilities are 
at your service. We will be pleased to consult with you on your civil- 
ian requirements as well as on your war sub-contracts. No obligation. 


Preskratt Serwice tuckudes... 


@ TUBE BENDING 


@ PROJECTION, SPOT AND 


PUNCH PRESS AND PRESS BRAKE 
BONDERIZING 
INFRA-RED BAKING OVENS 


ARC WELDING @ SPRAY AND DIP PAINTING 
@ METAL FINISHING 6 
@ TESTING € 
@ COMPLETE ASSEMBLY AND e 

PACKAGING @ 


ALUMINUM SPOT WELDING 





Zprcpknaht 





tHE CUYAHOGA STAMPING ca. 


10201 HARVARD AVE e CLEVELAND 5, OHIO e DIAMOND 1-8100 
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CALENDAR 
OF MEETINGS 


S8eeeeenecsn 
feeveceneses 


+ Denotes first listing in this column. 


June 10-13 & 13-16, National Metal Trades 
Association: Annual western plant manage- 
ment conferences, Dell View Hotel, Lake 
Delton, Wis. Association address: 122 § 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

dune 11-13, American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers Association Ine.: Industrial 
supply convention, San Francisco.  Asso- 
ciation address: 1346 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 6. 

June 11-13, Symposium — ‘Analysis and 
Metallography of Titanium’’: Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, sponsor, Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago. Institute address: Technology Cen- 
ter, Chicago 16. " 

June 11-13, Electric Metal Makers Guild Inc,: 
Annual meeting, Seignoiry Club, Montebello, 
Que. Guild address: Box 6026, Washington 
Station, Pittsburgh 11, 

June 11-14, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: Semi-annual meeting, Royal York 
Hotel, Windsor, Ont. Society address: 29 
W. 39th St., New York 18. 

June 11-14, American Boiler Manufacturers 
Association & Affiliated Industries: Annual! 
meeting, Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa. Asso- 
ciation address: 613 Perry Payne Blidg., 
Cleveland 13. 

+June 11-16, National Committee on Theoreti- 
cal & Applied Mechanics: National congress, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 
Address: L. H. Donnell, Technology Center, 
Chicago 16. 

June 13-15, Southeastern Conference on In- 
dustrial Organic Finishing: Bristol, Tenn.- 
Va., Foreman’s Club, sponsor, Senior High 
School, Bristol, Tenn. Conference address: 
‘R. K. Cooper, Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Box 191, Bristol, Va. 

June 15, The Wire Association: Pacific Coast 
regional meeting, Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. Association address: 300 
Main St., Stamford, Conn. 

June 15, Eastern States Blast Furnace & Coke 
Oven Association: Annual spring meeting. 
Edgewood Country Club, Pittsburgh. 

June 15-30, Seattle International Japanese 
Trade Fair: Edmundson Pavilion, Seattle 
Address: Port of Seattle, Box 1878, Se- 
attle 11, 

+June 16, American Home Laundry Manufac- 
turers Association: Summer meeting, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago. Association address: 38 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

June 17-20, National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion: Eastern plant management conference. 
Mayflower Hotel, Plymouth, Mass. Associ- 
ation address: 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 3. 

June 18-22, American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials: Annual meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Society address: 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3. 

+Juné 20, American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials: Chemical analysis of inorganic solids 
by means of the mass_ spectrometer, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Society address: 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 
3. 


June 22-23, Malleable Founders Society: An- 
nual meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. Society address: 1800 Union Commerce 
Bidg., Cleveland. 

June 24-26, Alloy Castings Institute: Annual 
meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
Institute address: 32 Third Ave., Mineola, 
Fe 4 

June 24-27, National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants: Annual international cost con- 
ference, Palmer House, Chicago. Association 
address: 505 Park Ave., New York 22. 

June 25-29, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: General summer meeting, Royal 
York Hotel, Windsor, Ont. Institute ad- 
dress: 33 W. 39th St., New York 18, 

June 25-29, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: Annual conference & exhibit, Oil 
and Gas Power Division, Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las. Society address: 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 19. 
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sii Solves AssembI r Problems! 
idustrial 
Asso- 
2. N.W., 
de. eee These timesaving, cost-cutting Van 
. Dorn “Power Triplets” have what it 
n Hotel, 
gy Cen. takes to solve your assembly prob- 
7 lems! Their compact, balanced de- 
ne,: . . 
atebello, | sign makes them easier to handle, 
shington less tiring to use, gets them into 
chanical hard-to-reach spots. Their powerful 
cs ae | Van Dorn-built motors give you un- 
“a | interrupted, trouble-free perform- 
pete ance. Their top-notch engineering 
ua. . . 
Asso- insures more accurate, more uniform 
Bldg. work, fewer rejects, lower costs. 
heoreti- Their husky construction gives you 
ere extra years of service, cuts your 
Center, tooling costs. Call your nearby Van 
Dorn Distributor for a demonstra- 
on In- . 
Tenn.- tion... and for expert help when- 
Bova ever you have a tooling problem. 
fachine | Write for free catalog to: THE VAN 
ia | DORN ELECTRIC TOOL CO., 720 
Hotel, Joppa Road, Towson 4, Md. 
s: 300 
& Coke 
1eeting, 
ipanese 
Seattle. 
8, Se- 
anufac- 
Hotel 
ass: 38 
ssocia- 
erence. 
Associ- r 
, Chi- o . 
") TAP ITRIGHT! Use a Van Dorn TAPGUN* to cut 
1g Ma- . threads accurately up to ¥ 16” in. mild steel, up 
Jaddon to ¥” in brass or al Automatic revers- 
a: ing mechanism greatly reduces tap breakage. 
Mate- 
solids 
meter 
N. J. 
lelphia 
r; An- 
prings, 
imerce 
Annual = 
s, Va. = 
ineola, DRILL IT FAST! Use a Van Dorn %” HOLGUN* fo drill lead 
holes up to %4” diam. in steel, up to 1%” in hardwood. Close- . — 
ga coupled, compact, only 34” spindle offset. DRIVE IT TIGHT! Use a Van Dorm 
tiation SCRUGUN* to drive machine screws up 
: , e to %”, self-tapping screws to #12, 
soins For Power Specify wood screws to #10 x 2”. Positive or 
yd adjustable clutch. 90° angle model 
works in close quarters. 
anical 
it, Oil 
New ic TOOLS 
New Portable Electric 
“Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. (Div. of Black & Decker Mfg. Co.) 
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Important Information 


you are a producer of products using steel, aluminum or copper, it is 

vitally important that you know what Controlled Materials Plan forms apply 
to your industry and how you may obtain them. We think the information 
on the three basic CMP forms listed below will be helpful. 


FORM CMP-4A: For any producer of 
Class A products who is requested to 
apply for an authorized production 
schedule and related allotment by a 
Claimant Agency or consumer for whom 
he produces Class A products. 


FORM CMP-4B: For any producer of 
Class B products who is requested by 
NPA to file an application with the ap- 
propriate Industry Division for an 
authorized production schedule and 
related allotment. 


FORM CMP-4C: For any person requir- 
ing an allotment for controlled mate- 
rials for use in construction. 


Further information on Class A and Class B products, as well as applications 
for CMP authorizations and allotments on these three forms, are available at 
your local National Production Authority field office or their headquarters 


in Washington. 


We also direct your 


TO CMP REGULATION NO. 4 which sets 
forth the rules under which distributors 
such as ourselves may make deliveries of 
controlled materials to their customers. 


IT IS IMPORTANT for you to know that 
whenever you place an authorized con- 
trolled material order with a distributor 
either orally or by telephone, it must 
be followed by a written confirmation 
within 15 days. If a customer fails to com- 
ply with this provision, a distributor is 


NEWARK + PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. - 





Uo N13. D 


S TA TES 


attention: 


required to report the delinquency to the 
National Production Authority. 


WE THEREFORE URGENTLY REQUEST 
that directly after placing an authorized 
controlled material order either orally or 
by telephone with your distributor, you 
immediately send him a written confirma- 
tion. By doing this you will protect your- 
self and help your distributor and the 
National Production Authority keep 
CMP working smoothly. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Warehouses and Sales Offices: BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - MOLINE, ILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - ST. LOUIS - TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 
Sales Offices: INDIANAPOLIS - KANSAS CITY, MO. - PHILADELPHIA - ROCKFORD, ILL. - TOLEDO - TULSA - YOUNGSTOWN 


Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St.—Chicago 4, Ill. 
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New Products and Equipment 





Special Grinding Fixture 


Mattison Machine Works, Rockford, 
Il, has completed a specially equip- 
No. 72 four spindle Mattison 
(Hanchett type) rotary surface 
grinder for finishing the body and 
cover of automotive oil pumps. Work- 
pieces are held in automatic clamp- 
ing fixtures as shown in the illus- 
tration. 
A safety device is provided which 
stops the table in case the operator 





doesn’t locate the work properly in 
the fixture. Automatic sizers are con- 
stantly in operation checking the 
work and keeping all of the pieces 
within the specified tolerances with- 
out the operator’s attention. 

Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Portable Unionmelt Welder 


A portable semiautomatic manual 
machine for Unionmelt welding short 
seams is announced by Linde Air 
Products Co. division of Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., 30 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17, N. Y. The UWM-1 
can be used on work which cannot 


be welded conveniently with fully au- 
tomatic machines and is suitable for 
small shops that have no automatic 
welding machine. 

Parts of the machine which in- 
clude the welding head, a voltage 
control box and a 75-pound capacity 
spoke-type rod reel, are mounted on 
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a small steel chassis complete with 
casters and a lifting eye. A 17-foot 
flexible hose connects the hand unit 
to the welding unit. A lightweight 
hopper holding 3 pounds of granular 
welding composition is part of the 
hand unit. The low-voltage rod feed 
motor and the series-type motor 
voltage control have few parts and 
require minimum adjustment. The 
control automatically maintains con- 
stant welding voltage even though 
the welding operator does not hold 
the hand unit at a uniform distance 
from the work. 

Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Two Point Press 


Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., Cleveland 14, O., is building 
a two point press that is double 





geared, twin drive and equipped with 
an electrically controlled, air operat- 
ed, drum type friction clutch with 
spring loaded brake and arranged 
with air counter balance to the slide. 
Flywheel is equipped with an auxili- 
ary air brake to bring it to a quick 
stop and the slide is power adjusted. 
It is also arranged with a single 
roll feed and provided with pneu- 
matic cushion in the bed which has 
a capacity of 50 tons at 80 psi, 6- 
inch travel. 

Model No. 2S-300-60-42 (illustrat- 
ed) has a stroke of 12 inches, adjust- 
ment of slide of 8 inches, distance 
bed to slide stroke down and adjust- 
ment up of 42 inches, area of bed 
48 x 60 inches, area of slide 42 x 
60 inches. It operates at 22 rpm and 
has a capacity of 300 tons. Press 


can be furnished in a wide range of 
sizes and capacities. 
Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Power Fork Lift 


A power-driven fork lift attach- 
ment for the Moto-Bug power wheel- 
barrow is added by the Kwik-Mix Co., 
Port Washington, Wis., a subsidiary 
of Koehring Co. It has a 1000-pound 





lift capacity and raises the load to 
a maximum height of 30 inches. 

To assure a better load balance, 
forks tilt to the rear when being 
raised and are adjustable to a max- 
imum width of 33 inches. Standard 
forks are 20 inches long and 30- 
inch forks are optional. Direct steer- 
ing to dual rear wheels allows ma- 
chine to turn in its own length. A 
4-hp gasoline engine furnishes power 
for both forward and reverse travel 
and lifting loads. 

Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Improved Dumping Trailer 


Improvements in type TP trailers 
made by Easton Car & Construction 
Co., Easton, Pa., provide 12 per cent 





increase in capacity with no increase 
in overall dimensions as compared 
with the previous model. They are 
available in 14, 17 and 20-ton ca- 
pacities. Load distribution is improved 
to place more load on the fifth wheel 
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DOUBLE DIE TOOLING used throug ghout 
line is shown in this close-up view. E 
cision gibs contain the entire slide at all 
the working stroke, providing the extr 
make this “double production” set-up 


at JARECK! MACHINE and TOOL COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 





With press time at a premium and schedules pushing 
capacity to the limit, the advantages of Danly Press con- 
struction and engineering features are more important 
than ever. At Jarecki, the full-rated die capacity and 
extra slide rigidity of Danly Presses made possible produc- 
tion of the parts shown above in pairs—two at a stroke! 


Danly Presses are built with machine tool precision, : 
built to withstand the punishment of round-the-clock STRAIGHT LINE ARRANGEMENT of the Danly Px 
operation. Write today for the unusually complete makes material handling fast and easy . . . and 
Danly Straight Side Press Catalog. See how Danly uninterrupted press operation a must. Danly§ 


. . like complete pressure lubrication and “prove 
> ° , y OF . 
Presses will help you meet production schedules. controls assure minimum press down time. [yp A 
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Straight Side Avtofeed Gap Frame Double Action Underdrive 


Mechanical Presses . . . 50 to 3,000 Tons 





ANLY LINE AT JARECKI—First drawing operation 
em d on the lead 300-ton Danly Double Action 
tess, setting the pace for the line. Since installation, 
press has not required any unscheduled down 
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DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 





NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 





“We have found Lusripiate Lubricants to 
be very effective and use them extensively 
in our machines.” 

“To assure the proper use of LuBRIPLATE 
Lubricants for re-lubrication, we place tags 


on our machines before shipment. Thus. 


the purchasers of those machines know 
the LusripLaTE Product we recommend for 
each application and where to obtain it.” 


The Package Machinery Company of 
Springfield, Massachusetts is among the 
earliest users of LupripLaTE Lubricants. 
They use them for original lubrications 
because LusripLate Lubricants arrest pro- 
gressive wear and add longer life to moving 
parts. They recommend them for re-lubri- 
cation to preserve the efficiency of the 
machines, to reduce power costs and mini- 
mize service work and parts replacement. 


LUBRIPLATE Lubricants are available from 
the lightest fluids to the heaviest density 
greases. There is a LuBrRIPLATE Product 
best for your every lubrication need. Write 
for case histories of the use of LUBRIPLATE 
in YOUR industry. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
Fiske Brothers Refining Company 
Newark 5, N. J. Toledo 5, Ohio 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE... CONSULT YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE BOOK 


| ; c 
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THE MODERN 
LUBRICANT 





thus providing better traction on the 
tractor axle. Trailer is furnished as 
a complete unit with a permanently 
coupled, rubber mounted fifth wheel. 
Doorless pan-type trailers may be 
dumped from either side. Body may 
be reversed from end to end to pre- 
vent excess wear on one side. Unit 
is furnished with one bolt attached 
stabilizer arm, interchangeable from 
side to side depending upon the di- 
rection of dumping. 
Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Cleaner Plant Air 


Model 4N20 dust collector, the 
smallest in the line of out-of-doors 
exhaust type units made by Aget- 
Detroit Co., 139 Maine St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., is intended for use where re- 
motely located dust sources have 
toxic fumes, vapors or obnoxious 
odors. Developing a rated 437 cfm 
and 5000 fpm velocity at thesinlet, its 


sei 


suction is adequate to handle a buff- 
ing, polishing-or grinding wheel up 
to 10-inch diameter or two wheels for 
similar work from 3 to 7 inches in 
diameter. 

The self-contained unit is powered 
by a 14-hp, 3600 rpm continuous duty 
motor - direct driving a self-clearing 
paddle wheel type fan. Foreign ma- 
terial is removed from the air stream 
in the cyclone separator and the toxic 
odors, fumes and extremely fine dust 
are exhausted to the out-of-doors. 
Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Broad Heating Range 


A combination hardening and tem- 
pering furnace No. 869 with an In- 
fitrol and electronic controller made 
by K. H. Huppert Co., 6830-32 Cot- 
tage Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Il, 
gives automatic control of tempera- 
tures ranging from 300 to 2200° F. 
Furnace is 8 inches wide, 6 inches 
high and 9 inches deep with maxi- 
mum current consumption of 4 
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facile jaws 


When the sturdy Brosius Auto 
Floor Forging Manipulator 
takes a billet or blank in its 
teeth, it improves upon every 
action possible with chain 
hoist and porter bar or cum- 
bersome overhead equipment. 
More swiftly and easily it 
draws or charges . . . moves 
more quickly and independ- 
ently across the forging floor 
... manipulates at hammer or 
press with more sensitive 
movements. Moreover, this re- 
markable modern mammoth 
brings to your forge shop 
added production, added 
safety, added economy — you 
should be using one. Write us. 
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UNION CHAIN | | 


; is at your service 
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Suppose You Need a 
UNION Heavy Duty Chain 


--.for a drive or conveying application where heavy loads, 


" watts 
bop rag Habe sts 3e 


slower speeds, long life and moderate cost are factors. Union 
Chain manufactures a complete line of these heavier types of 
chains, sprockets, flights and aprons, in addition to roller chain 


and silent chain, and is therefore in a position to make competent, 





unprejudiced chain recommendations. 


¢ 
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Furthermore, an important phase of Union's service to its cus- 
tomers is the designing and building of special chains for unusual 


applications, particularly for conveying and elevating. Union 





is in an unusually fortunate position to render such service since 





UNION | we manufacture steel chains of all types and nothing else. This 


ROLLER CHAIN 


specialization has given us an unusual insight into problems of 
_ FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS | 


power transmission and conveying which our customers find 


valuable to them. 


Perhaps we can be of help to you. Your inquiry will be welcomed. 
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HB STRAIGHT SIDE BAR ROLLER CHAIN 





BP CHAIN 





HB STRAIGHT SIDE BAR BUSHING CHAIN 


APRON CONVEYOR STYLE A 


. CALIFORNIA 
American Chain & Gear Co. 
C. A. Nicholas 
5511 Pacific. Bivd. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


ee 


MC Welton Bldg. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


MLINOIS 
Union Chain & Mfg. Co. 
W. Albrecht 


. Nel 

Room 1232 

53 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago, Illinois 
INDIANA 
Paul W. Huddlestun 

5745 Guilford Ave. 

Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
Herne 

Johnston Co. 
F M07 American Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


rd St. 
Newton Highlands 61, Mass. 


The Union Chain and Manufacturing Company 





BRIDGE CHAIN 


BP ICE CHAIN 


UNION CHAIN REPRESENTATIVES 


MICHIGAN 
Union Chain & Mfg. Co. 
W. J. White 

Basso Bldg. 


7338 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


MINNESOTA 
F. H. Bathke 
490 N. Snelling Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSOURI 

J. B. Flaherty 

5473 Delmar Bivd., Rm 206 
St. Lovis, Missouri 


oe ATS 
West 10th St. 
fl City 6, Mo. 


NEW YORK 

John B. Foley 
107 Tully St. 
Syracuse, New York 


Mays & Gleason, Inc. 
50 Church St. 
New York 7, New York 


Potter & Dugan, Inc. 
ilkeson St. 
Buffalo, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 
M. R. Snyder Co. 
E. Tremont Ave. 
Bo: 


P. O. Box 
Charlotte 3, N. Carolina 
Maio 


Borrow 
330" Montgomery | Rd. 
Cincinnati 7, Ohi 
Union Chain & Mfg. Co. 
FH. Dalrymple 
F. Smiley 
Marshall Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


OREGON 
J. W. Minder Chain & 


ir Co. 
307 S. E. Hawthorne Blvd. 
Portland 14, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 
vid Davies 


Piymouth, Pa. 

fF. R. Magill Company 
44 McKnight St. 
Pittsburgh 20, 

Union Chain & Mfg. Co. 

John A. Shoemaker 
Room 
Schaff Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


TEXAS 
Union Chain & Mfg. Co. 
J. pe Castleberry 


"205 sraiaiicecater Bldg. 
Dallas 1, Texas 


VIRGINIA 

C. Arthur Weaver Co. 
403 E. Franklin St. 
Richmond 19, Virginia 

WISCONSIN 

Union Chain & Mfg. Co. 

George H. Harris 
Room 508 
Wisconsin Tower Bldg. 
606 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


SPECIAL Representatives 


New York s, New York 
E. F. Gahan 

500 Fifth Ave. 

New York, New York 
OREGON 
w. D. “rag orth 

307 S. E. Hawthorne 

Portland, Oregon 
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COMBINATION MALLEABLE IRON 
AND STEEL CHAIN 





APRON CONVEYOR STYLE B 


FOREIGN Representatives 
ARGENTINA 
Stevens & Villasuso 
Munecas 11 
Tucuman, Argentina 
CUBA 
Central Machine & Trading 
o., S.A. 
Lamparilla 208 
Havana, Cuba 


Honolulu, T. Hawaii 
MEXICO 
Thomas M. Nevin Y. Cia. $.A. 
Manvel Maria Contreras 58 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico 
PHILIPPINES 


Manila, Philippines 
PUERTO RICO 
Manual, Pales, Jr. 
P.O. Box 2969 
San Juan 13, Puerto Rico 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Robins Conveyors (South 
Africa) Ltd. 
Samkay House 
Cor. Troye & oer Sts. 
P.O. Box 4736 
pStchesse at S. Africa 


Sandusky, Ohio, U.S.A. 


cree cee tamer meet 
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Nothing 0 as 


smooth as a 


HOOVER HONED RACEWAY * 









Honed Racewoys, 
exclusive Hoover 
Construction. 











Micro-lapped Chrome 
Steel Balls Accuracy 
within .000025” 


4 


Balanced Retainers. 



















Husky Deep. 

Groove. High 
Carbon Chrome 
Steel. Perfectly 
Balanced 
Raceways. 








HOOVER HONED. Hoover 
Honed raceways magnified 
100 times as used exclusively 
in Hoover Ball Bearings. 


POLISHED. Pol- 
ished raceway 
surface magnified 
100 times as used 
in other ball 
bearings. 


90% longer life 
30% greater load 
amazing quietness 





HOOVER BALL AND BEARING co. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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kw. It is wired for 220 v, single 
phase operation. A counterweighted 
door rides in a wedge slide to seal 
the door in the closed position. All 
contacts are fully enclosed and the 
furnace is shipped ready for opera- 
tion. 

It is built as a floor model or as a 
bench model to meet users’ require. 





ments. It is also available as a model 
using the Infitrol and an indicating 
pyrometer only. In this case the low 
temperature range is raised to 1000° 
F in place of the 300° F possible with 
the complete unit. 

Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


light Truck Redesigned 


A redesigned line of light capacity 
electric fork lift trucks in capacities 
up to 2000 pounds is available from 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Division, 11000 Roosevelt Blvd., Phila- 
delphia 15, Pa. They are designed to 





fill the needs of companies desiring 
the advantages of sit-down operation, 
combined with a short wheelbase and 
maneuverability. 

Automotive-type controls mean 
easier operator training and less fa- 
tigue on long shifts. Magnetic con- 
trol on the truck prevents careless 
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to seal COPPER NAILS and TACKS BRASS and BRONZE BRASS and BRONZE CAP 
COPPER STORM NAILS BOLTS and NUTS and LAG SCREWS 


or as a 
require. 


g 





BRASS and COPPER RIVETS BRASS COTTER PINS 
and WASHERS BRASS ESCUTCHEON PINS SOLDERING COPPERS 





\ 
]Y 
we 


Miscellaneous items of copper 
model a and brass for M-R-O 








INDUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH and 
BRASS STRAINER CLOTH 












































cating vsteteseeees 

1e low 

1000° 

> with 

Details 

AUTOMOTIVE and 
INDUSTRIAL FITTINGS 

acity 

cities Need Bearing Bronze Bars? Brass or Bronze Bolts? 

se Copper Nails? Any other Brass or Copper Items for 

hile. Maintenance—Repair—Operating Supplies? We can 

hila P P § Supp 

2d to ; supply many such items under NPA Reg. 4 to any 
business enterprise, government agency, or public or 
private institution, on a DO-97 rated order for such 
uses, subject to the end use restrictions established 


COPPER HAMMERS 


by the NPA. 


Chase offices (23 of them warehouses) located in 
major industrial centers, coast to coast, stand ready to 
serve you. Phone the one nearest you. They'll make 
every effort to fill your “DO” orders from stock or 
as soon as possible, if not from stock. 


BEARING BRONZE BARS ; Chase,» BRASS & COPPER 


WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT © SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 








me e The Nation's Headquarters for Brass & Copper 

nd Aibanyt Chicago Denvert Kansas City. Mo, Newark Pittsburgh San Francisca 
Atlanta Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles New Orieans —Providence Seattle 
Baltimore Cleveland Houstont Milwaukee New York Rochester? Waterbury 

an Boston Dallas Indianapolis Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis (tsales office only) 

fa- 

mn- 

SS 
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HE ONE-PIECE STEEL SHELL of this hand- 

some air-conditioner is deep drawn from 
Republic Electro Paintlok. Louvres are 
stamped, and the unit is finished in durable 
baked enamel. 


The same zinc-coated, chemically-treated sur- 
face which gives Electro Paintlok its outstand- 
ing ability to take and hold paints, lacquers 
and synthetic enamels, makes it easy on 
drawing and stamping dies, too. It lubricates 
dies, stretches their life, gives you added 
production per grind. 


The zinc coating does not flake, crack or peel 














during drawing and stamping operations. It 
protects against underfilm corrosion should 
the painted surface be scratched or broken 
in service. 


Added die life . . . exceptional paint adherence 
... fine surface finish . . . all are qualities Electro 
Paintlok offers every manufacturer who paints 
on fabricated steel products. Read all the facts 
in colorful new Booklet 525. Your request 
will bring your free copy by return mail. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


IDLE SCRAP slows steel production. 
Comb your plant today forold machinery 
... then call your scrap dealer. 














Other Republic Products include Carbon, Alloy and Stainless Steels — Sheets, Strip, Plates, Bars, Pipe, Tubing, Bolts and Nuts, Wire 
130 ‘ STEEL 
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driver from imposing unnecessarily 
severe loads on the motor. A time de- 
lay between speeds provides a smooth 
uniform acceleration preventing jack- 
rabbit starts that might shift and 
damage loads. A nonplugging device 
on the electric controller prevents 
reversal of power in any but first 
speeds. 

Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Attachable Burring Barrel 


A burring barrel for attachment 
to the tumbler mixer is announced 
by Rampe Mfg. Co., 3320 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland 14, O. This accessory 
is constructed of 14 gage steel, elec- 
trically welded watertight and has a 
gasketed cover attached with one 
screw. Maximum diameter is 17 





inches and height is 6% inches, giv- 
ing a total volume of five gallons. 
Attachment to the basic machine is 
by four machine bolts. 

In operation the parts to be de- 
burred are placed in the barrel with 
abrasive grains and water. Rolling 
action causes the grains to grind 


away burrs on the enclosed metal ° 


parts. Equipment is large enough to 
do a satisfactory job on 50 pounds 
of materials. 

Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Bench Model Wet Blaster 


A bench model wet blaster called. 


the Cro-Hone Jr. made by the Cro- 
Plate Co. Inc., 747 Windsor St., Hart- 
ford, Conn., puts a high luster finish 
on all types of metal parts and tools. 
It is designed to offer a surgically 
clean base for plating or painting and 
uses a fine abrasive suspended in a 
water carrier which is forced against 
metal parts by air pressure through 
a siphon jet gun. 

Constructed of stainless steel, the 
unit has no moving parts or circulat- 
ing pumps. In operation parts to be 
finished are inserted through the front 
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must be finished (4/4) 
corrosion resistance Pica 
ic: adherence, or with 
eye-appealing brightness" 
or in a variety of attractive 





Zinc, cadmium, aluminum, copper, brass or bronze, in their usual 
commercial forms, can be finished with Iridite for a fraction of a 
cent per square foot . . . and without costly special equipment or 
personnel training. In addition, our ARP plating chemicals... 
brighteners, addition agents, etc. . . . can increase the efficiency 
of your plating solutions prior to Iridite treatment. 
Let the experience of our field engineers and laboratory specialists 
be your guide to the solution of your specific finishing problem. 
We'll welcome the opportunity to work with you in the develop- 
ment of new materials as new finishing problems arise from 
your manufacturing plans. Write for information, or 
send samples of your product for free test processing. 


Iridite is approved under government specifications. 


Propucts 


INCORPORATED 


4004-06 E. MONUMENT STREET @ BALTIMORE 5, MD. 








CONTRACTORS 






PRIME 


Let Our Fabricating Customers Help You 
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THEIR PLANTS HAVE PRESS CAPACITY TO FORM, 


DRAW OR STAMP YOUR ALUMINUM REARMAMENT JOBS 


Many of our customers have already invested in the equipment needed to 
handle your aluminum forming subcontracts. They are seeking defense busi- 
ness. They offer knowledge gained from years of making aluminum products 
of their own. We recommend them because we helped many of them take 
their first light metal steps—and served all of them as they learned their 


aluminum skills. 


If you are a prime contractor in aluminum, many of your defense orders 
may require presswork. Forming, stamping, coining, embossing, drawing, 
shearing and stretch forming are familiar operations to these companies. 


An inquiry to your nearest Alcoa Sales Office will bring prompt action. 
Write or phone regarding your requirements, so we can tell you about the 
companies whose locations can best serve your needs. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 2171F Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





FIRST IN ALUMINUM 


A business built ow Co-operation 
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Stretch forming, shown here, is an inexpensive 
method of forming parts not requiring sharp radii. 
This process eliminates costly dies and presses— 
is extensively used in the aircraft industry. 
THESE ALCOA SALES OFFICES 
WILL HELP YOU 
AKRON 8, OHIO ... . . 506 Akron Savings & Loan Building 
ALBANY 7,N.Y. ....... de Sf sen rence 90 State Street 
ALLENTOWN, PA. ....... . . . 913 Hamilton Street 
ATLANTA 3,GA. ....... "1800 Rhodes-Haverty Building 
BALTIMORE 1,MD. ...... . . 400 Baltimore Life Building 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA... .. . . . 505 First National Building 
BOSTON 16, MASS. . . . . . 20 Providence Street, Park Square 
BUFFALO 7,N.Y........ at 1880 Elmwood Avenue 
CHARLOTIE 2,NOG.. 5. 2 ce ee . 616 Johnston Building 
CHICAGO I11,ILL.. ....... 520 North Michigan Avenue 
CINCINNATI 2,OHIO ....... . . 801 Enquirer Building 
CLEVELAND 13,OHIO ...... . . . 1450 Terminal Tower 
COLUMBUS 15,OHIO ...... 40 South Third Street Building 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS. ........ . . 301 Thomas Building 
DAVENPORT, IOWA ....... . . . . . 503 Kahl Building 
DAYTON 2,OHIO....... . . . . 302 Harries Building 
DENVER 2, COLO....... 524 U. S. National Bank Building 
DETROIT 2, MICH... ...... . . . 610 New Center Building 
FAIRFIELD, CONN... ....... 2... .. . 1333 Post Road 
FORT WAYNE, IND. eee . . . . 1935 Lincoln Tower 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH., 812 Michigan National Bank Building 
HARTFORD 3, CONN. .. . Capitol Building, 410 Asylum Street 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS. ..... . . . 1806 Commerce Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND... .... 817 Merchants Bank Building 
JACKSON, MICH. ........ 1203 National Bank Building 
KANSAS CITY 6,MO....... 2300 Power & Light Building 
LOS ANGELES 14,CALIF. ....... 108 West Sixth Street 
RQUISVikee Shes sw sk 6 Se See . . 1154 Starks Building 
MIAMI 32, FLA. ....... 1605 Alfred I. du Pont Building 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS... .. . . . . « 735 North Water Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. .. . 1060 Northwestern Bank Building 
NEWARK 2,N. 5. .... 2c ess . . 744 Broad Street 
NEW ORLEANS 12,LA. ..... 627 Whitney Bank Building 
BONNE VOM NSIS Ee 6s 8 8 eS es we 230 Park Avenue 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. .. . . . . « 1606 Apco Tower 
PEORIA 1,1LL. . . . . 415 Commercial National Bank Building 
PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. .......... 123 S. Broad Street 
PITTSBURGH 22,PA. ......... 2012 Oliver Building 
PONTIAC 15, MICH... . . . . 301 Pontiac State Bank Building 
PROVIDENCE 3, R.1.. . . . . . . 815 Industrial Trust Building 
RICHMOND 19,VA........ 712 Southern States Building 
ROCHESTER 4,N.Y.. . . . 1331 Lincoln Alliance Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS 8, MO. . . . . 10th Floor, Continental Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. & 5 -set nae . . . 615 Russ Building 
SEATTLE 1,WASH. ....... 1411 Fourth Avenue Building 
SQunm Dare OMe . 8 6g tk ee - , 805 J.M.S. Building 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS...... . 507 Tarbell-Watters Building 
SYRACUSE 2,N.Y. 2. 2 2 ss eee 408 State Tower Building 
TAMPA 2, FIR... 2c wee 1004 Tampa Theater Building 
GRREMree Se GUM ge 6 eee ee ce Se ee 1801 Ohio Building 
VANCOUVER, WASH. 2. 8 it ecw ee ete P. O. Box 120 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C........... 1200 Ring Building 
WICHITA 2,KAN........-2.06. 1011 Central Building 
WILMINGTON, DEL. ......... Delaware Trust Building 
WINS Pe 6 6 eK HR 205 Manufacturers Building 
| Alumi is adaptable to all kinds of presswork 
(blanking, piercing, drawing, embossing, coin- 
ing and stamping). Alumi discs are being 
blanked here for subsequent forming operations. 
L June 11, 1951 133 
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TORRINGTON 


ZL 


Special equipment and volume pro- 


made by 


duction enable us to save for you on a 
wide variety of precision parts made 
to order. 

Typical are mandrels or spindles 
for mounted grinding wheels, abra- 
sive points, felt wheels. Shank diam- 
eters to .500”, close tolerances, cen- 
terless ground if desired. Chuck ends 
rounded, no burrs. Sharp, clear uni- 
form knurls. Concentric tapers. Man- 
drels accurately hand-straightened. 

We are also set up to make for you 
such parts as special rollers, studs, 
dowel pins, screw driver and ice pick 
blades, surgical and dental instru- 
ments, pen and pencil barrels, instru- 
ment shafts and pivots, special nee- 
dles, etc. 

Send your prints and specifications 
today for a prompt quotation. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Specialty Department 
556 Field Street * Torrington, Conn. 
Makers of 


TORRINGTC w AEEDLE B EARINGS 
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window door. All openings are fitted 
with splash-proof guards allowing 
leakage-free installation. A blower 
clears away the abrasive splash from 
the window so that vision is not ob- 
scured. Work is held in one hand, 
gun manipulated in the other. Re- 
quirements for immediate operation 
are a %-inch air connection and a 
14-inch water connection. 

Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Tumble Finisher Improved 


Tumble finishing machines made 
by Crown Rheostat & Supply Co., 
3465 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill, 
feature the company’s “buffer strip 
lining” making possible on-the-spot 
replacement and keeping downtime 
for the relining to a minimum. A 
variable speed drive gives operator 





a wide choice of speeds for process- 
ing of steel, die cast or other metal 
parts. An automatic timer control 
assures a definite operating time thus 
avoiding the over or under-running 
of work during the processing period. 
Added features include lightweight 
doors with full grip door lock handles 
and a full gasket door plate to pro- 
vide a water tight door seal and 
make replacement of door gasket a 
quick job. 
Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Accessory Table Available 


An accessory table which can be 
mounted to any standard machine 
made by DoAll Co., Des Plaines, II1., 
will adapt equipment to accurate, 
straight line bandsawing of excep- 
tionally bulky or heavy workpieces 
such as die blocks, castings or forg- 
ings. It can be used for production 
sawing, cutoff work and for slicing 
intricate ferrous or nonferrous cast- 
ings for inspection, as the workpiece 
is cut automatically with a precision 
finish often suitable for making por- 
osity tests. 

Table illustrated is used on a 60- 





You draw the Shape 


— Page can draw 
the Wire 















—the way you want it 
for-your production—whether 
it’s ALL of your product, 

or only a part. 
Cross-sectional areas up 

to .250” square; widths to 34”; 
width-to-thickness ratio 

not exceeding 6 to 1. 


for Wire or 
Information about Wire— 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 

New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 





= PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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Tapering ® Swaging ® Flanging ® Bending 
Upsetting ® Expanding ® Reducing ® Beading 
End closing * Spinning ® Drilling © Slotting 
Notching ® Flattening ® Shaping ® Trimming 
Threading ® Angle Cutting ® And Many Others 
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SALES OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM, P. O. Bo: 
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Nearly everywhere you look OSTUCO Tubing 
is playing an important role in everyday living. 
And in the future this versatile material will be 
of even more significant value to products now 
being planned. 

Hundreds of designers and engineers have 
found that costs can be cut, beauty enhanced, 
and strength increased with less weight and 
bulk through the use of OSTUCO Tubing. You 
can profit by OSTUCO Steel Tubing in planning 
improvements and shaping your company’s 
future products. * )’ 

Because of military demands, we cannot al- 
ways promise early delivery estimates on new 
civilian orders. Meanwhile, however, call upon 
our experienced tubing engineers and take ad- 
vantage of OSTUCO Steel Tubing in your plans 
for the future. 


THE OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Fabricators of Seamless and Electric 
Welded Steel Tubing 
Piant and General Offices: SHELBY 4, OHIO 
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x 2021 * CHICAGO, Civic Opera Bidg., 20 N. Wacker Dr. © CLEVELAND, 1328 Citizens Bldg. * DAYTON, 511 Salem Ave. * DETROIT, 
520 W. Eight Mile Road, Ferndale * HOUSTON, 6833 Avenue W, Central Park ® LOS ANGELES, Suite 300-170 So. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills * MOLINE, 617 15th St. * NEW 
YORK, 70 East 45th St.® PHILADELPHIA, 1613 Packard Bldg., 15th & Chestnut ® PITTSBURGH, 1206 Pinewood Drive* ST. LOUIS, 1230 North Main St. SEATTLE, 3104 
Smith Tower ® SYRACUSE, 501 Roberts Ave. * TULSA, 733 Kennedy Bldg. * WICHITA, 622 E. Third St.* CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: RAILWAY & POWER CORP., LTD. 
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MILLION-MILE IDEA FROM 
WATCHING THE BIKES GO BY 


From the way bicycle tires resisted the 

abrasion of cobblestone roads came an inven- 

tion which is now an essential lifeline of the 
American industrial economy. 

It was in 1891 that Thomas Robins first covered a con- 
veyor belt with rubber and proved it tougher than steel 
when handling heavy bulk materials. 

The rubber-covered belt is but one of scores of “‘firsts”’ 
to come from Hewitt-Robins . . . in belting, in hose, in ma- 
chinery—in better ways to handle and process solid or fluid 
bulk materials. 

Today you get still another “first”? when you turn to 
Hewitt-Robins for belt conveyors. You get the complete 
job. Hewitt-Robins is the first and only organization in the 
world that supplies engineering, specialized machinery and 
belting from within its own corporate structure. Hewitt- 
Robins alone is able to take undivided responsibility from 
drawing board to production run. 

Our three industrial Divisions work individually or as a 
team, depending upon the problem and your need. Next 
time materials handling is your problem, we invite you to 
make it ours. 


oubee, 
. 

HEWITT ROBINS 
° 


Executive Offices: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and 
financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 
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inch throat, 40-inch work height ca. 
pacity band machine. It has a 40 x 48. 
inch table and a carriage bed 36 x 
87 inches which will support a load 
of 3000 pounds. Table has four T 
slots to receive work clamps, vises, 
etc. Hydraulic system consists of a 
5 gallon reservoir with filler opening 
and clean-out plate and a 2 gal. 





lon per minute gear type hydraulic 
pump driven by a %-hp motor. Cir- 
cuit has an adjustable relief valve 
to limit working pressure to 200 psi. 
Controls, governing rate of table feed 
up to 18 fpm and a reversing rate of 
36 fpm, are located on a panel 
mounted on the carriage bed. 

Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details. 


Small Plant Lift Truck 


Materials Handling Division, Mar- 
ket Forge Co., Everett, Mass., has: 
added a fork truck to its line of ma- 
terials handling units. Developed to 
meet the needs of small and medium 





sized plants the truck is light in. 
weight, small in overall dimension 
and provides maximum visibility for 
the operator. 

All weighty parts are placed in 
position to obtain maximum counter- 
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HIS welded sphere was made to do a 
vital job in an important project. The 
welded girth seam had to be sound. What’s 
more, the engineers had to know it was sound. 


That called for radiography. For radiog- 
raphy would reveal any serious lack of fusion 
or gas porosities. It would prove the sound- 
ness of the weld. 


Radiography... 


another important function of photography 






Its work was critical... 





Radiography 
proved its. 
welds sound 






This is one reason radiography has opened 
new fields to welders. It is the reason welding 
has become accepted even in making pres- 
sure vessels. 

If you would like to discuss the ways 
radiography can help increase your business 
and build a reputation for high-quality work, 
get in touch with your x-ray dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
X-ray Division - Rochester 4, N. Y. 


TRADE-MARK 





balance with loads. The 500-pound 
storage battery, for instance, is lo- 
cated as far from the fulcrum wheels 
as possible. Overall length of the 
truck is 55 inches-exclusive of forks 
and width is 31 inches. Good oper- 
ator visibility, is obtained by provid- 
ing more than 8 inches of clear open- 
ing on each side of the narrow hy- 
draulic lifting mechanism which is 
located midway on the mast. The 12 
v storage battery has a 340 ampere- 
hour capacity and delivers a full 
load speed of 3 mph over level smooth 
floors and a no load speed of 3.5 mph. 
Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Portable Electric Drill Gun 


Desoutter portable electric drill gun 
DG45, available from Newage Inter- 
national Inc., New York 17, N. Y., is 


geared down to a low 450 rpm, has — 


a capacity of ;;-inch in steel and 
5g-inch in wood and weighs 3 pounds. 
High strength lightweight silicon al- 
loy pressure die castings are used 
throughout. Helical gears are made 
from heat treated nickel-chrome mo- 
lybdenum steel. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Low Voltage Circuit Breaker 


A low voltage air circuit breaker, 
the DB-50, is offered by Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. It features a completely new air 
delayed series overcurrent tripping 
device, with all elements adjustable, 
that provides long time delay on over- 
loads and instantaneous tripping of 
fault currents. Unit is rated at 600 
v, ac; 250 v, de and has a continuous 
rating of 100 to 1600 amperes. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


| ‘Three-Blade Hole Cutters 


Cutting of accurate, finished holes 
in a single operation is possible with 
the three-blade adjustable hole cut- 
ter introduced by Robert H, Clark 
Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. Line of cut- 
ters has a cutting range of 5/8 to 5- 
inch diameters and thickness capa- 
cities from thin sheets to 1 inch. 
Blades are replaceable and are easy 
to sharpen and set. 

Check No, 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


One-Piece Fastener 


Extruded nylon is used as the lock- 
ing medium in the new Nylok type E 
locknut produced by Townsend Co., 
New Brighton, Pa. The one-piece, pre- 
vailing torque type nut is designed to 
permit installation from either end 
and provides positive locking action 
in any position. When it is removed, 
nylon makes the locking element 
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return to its original shape giving 
much reusability. It also makes it 
possible to lock the nut in any posi- 
tion on a bolt, no seating is neces- 
sary. 

Check No, 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hydraulic Lubricant Pump 


Hydra-Lube pump, made by Trabon 
Engineering Corp., Cleveland 3, O., is 
operated from the hydraulic system 
and is adaptable to machine tools, 
presses, drill presses, etc. The oil or 
grease pump is connected to the sup- 
ply lines of any double acting cylin- 
der. Each stroke of the cylinder 
cycles the pump once. 

Check No, 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


High Voltage Capacitors 


Sprague Electric Co., North Adams, 
liass., has developed 1000 and 2500 
v de Hypass three-terminal network 
feed-through capacitors. They are 
particularly suited for suppression of 
radio interference and harmonic gen- 
eration in high voltage circuits in 
transmitters and industrial electronic 
equipment. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


Thin Electrical Steel 


Known as Tran-Cor T-O-S, a new 
thin electrical steel is offered by 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, O. 
It can be operated at very high in- 
ductions and is intended for use in 
wound-type transformers and reac- 
tors which operate at 400 cycles. 
Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


Sampling or Vending Valve 


A new double duty valve that can 
be used for sampling oils and other 
liquids or for venting air into tanks 
is announced by Oil-Rite Corp., Mil- 
waukee 15, Wis. When used for sam- 
pling, valve is inserted close to the 
bottom of the tank containing the 
liquid permitting samples to be drawn 
off conveniently. Inserted at top of a 
tank, it can be used for venting air. 
Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


Black Oxide Process 


Mitchell - Bradford Chemical Co., 
Stratford, Conn., announces a new 
black oxide process for iron and steel 
known as Black Magic type A. It is 
a one bath-one salt process and op- 
erates at a temperature of 290° F. It 
is self-rectifying and will rectify 
build-up of colloidal red iron oxides 
in the bath and other contaminants 
which may inadvertently be intro- 
duced into the solution. The finish 
cuts down blackening time cycle and 





will also blacken heat treated or hard- 
ened work easily. 
Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


Piercing Punches, Button Dies 


Producto Machine Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., introduces a standard line of 
Ring piercing punches and button 
dies for tool and diemakers. Ring 
design feature takes place of punch 
head. 

Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


New Type Vibrator 


Operating with an effective all- 
directional vibration, the Peterson 
Vibrolator available from Martin 
Engineering Co., Kewanee, IIl., moves 
arching materials toward the outlet 
without damaging hopper faces. It 
starts instantly without manual as- 
sistance and operates quietly. The 
vibrator can be mounted many differ- 
ent ways to allow for variance in op- 
erating conditions, materials and 
equipment. 

Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


Ultraviolet Lamps 


A new line of Blak-Ray high-inten- 
sity, long wave ultraviolet lamps for 
observing fluorescence is announced 
by Ultra-Violet Products Inc., South 
Pasadena, Calif. When the invisible 
black-light rays are directed at cer- 
tain substances they cause a phenom- 
enon known as fluorescence whereby 
they radiate a color different from 
their own, which makes lamps useful 
for inspection, sorting and analysis. 
They are available in 4, 8, 15, 30, 40, 
and 80 watt sizes. 

Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


Expansion Type Bellows 


For the absorption of high fre- 
quency vibration and lineal expan- 
sion in many types of equipment, 
Titeflex Inc., Newark, N. J., intro- 
duces an expansion type bellows. Con- 
structed of convoluted metal dia- 
phragms welded into complete units, 
bellows are available in sizes from 1 
to 5 inches ID in various lengths, 
made from plain and stainless steels, 
brass, bronze, Monel and Inconel. 
Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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without changing atomizer burner 


tips. 
77. Potentiometers 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
(., Brown Instruments Div.—36- 
age illustrated catalog 15-15 covers 
Getrontk electric control potentiom- 
ters for both contact and propor- 
‘tinal control. Engineering and con- 
truction data, types of control, par- 
‘fial list of available ranges, applica- 
tion data and accessories are de- 


ous motor drives, remote controls 
and sizes are available. 
79. Industrial Fork Truck 
Kwik-Mix Co.—Uses of Moto-Bug 
gasoline engine driven fork truck in 
wide range of materials handling 
operations are depicted in 2-page il- 
lustrated bulletin KM 315. This 
versatile machine has speed up to 4 
mph and handle loads up to %-ton. 
Interchangeable hopper, scraper blade 
ad flatbed platform convert unit 
for other operations. 
0. Pressure Sensitive Devices 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp.—4- 
page bulletin J. N. 168 gives domestic 
prices of 18 load cells of three types, 
ll pressure cells and 6 cantilever 
force beams. All are based on SR-4 
lbad and pressure sensitive mecha- 
nisms. 


i. Lacquer 

Hercules Powder Co., Cellulose 
Products Dept.—8-page manual “The 
Case for Lacquer in Military Pro- 
tirement” discusses advantages of 
tellulose lacquers over other finishes, 
with particular emphasis on its avail- 
ability. Other points mentioned are 
speed and ease of use, high produc- 
tion, controllable reflectance and 
service life: Uses of lacquer 


Adequate 
@ protective coating are covered. 












Helpful Literature 


82. Pump Control 

Automatic Control Co.—4-page il- 
lustrated bulletin 1210 details use of 
Autocon pressure operated multi- 
pump Mototrols for elevated tank 
systems with two or more pumps. 
Reason for design which uses two 
bellows for control of each pump is 
explained. System can be modified 
for any number of pumps. 


83. Rolling Doors 

Kinnear Mfg. Co.—32-page illus- 
trated bulletin AIA File No. 16-D de- 
picts and describes various types of 
industrial rolling doors including non- 
labeled steel rolling service types, 
Underwriters’ labeled Akbar fire 
doors and shutters, Bifold and Rol- 
Top sectional overhead doors and 
steel rolling grilles. 


84. Wrenches 

Tubing Appliance Co.—Advantages 
of TAC open-end socket and crow- 
foot wrenches are outlined in 8-page 
illustrated 1951 catalog. These ratch- 
et tools are available in wide range 
of sizes and simplify maintenance, 
production and assembly operations. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 





85. Instrument Transformers 

General Electric Co.—93-page il- 
lustrated brochure GEA-4626 sup- 
plies buying information on instru- 
ment transformers. Publication is 
divided into sections which offer 
technical data on indoor and outdoor 
potential transformers, current trans- 
formers, metering outfits and cur- 
rent portable transformers. Included 
are listings of ratio and phase-angle 
tests coupled with tables covering 
mechanical and thermal limits of 
equipment. 
86. Utility Press 

Producto Machine Co.—4-page il- 
lustrated bulletin TE4-101 gives in- 
formation and specifications of multi- 
purpose utility press which combines 
features of screw, ram and power 
press in one unit. It exerts up to 50 
tons pressure and can be used as 
straightening or arbor press. 
87. Sleeve Bearings 

Johnson Bronze — Two illustrated 
“Sleeve Bearing Data” sheets deal 
with “Bond Testing of Bi-Metallic 
Bearing Materials’. Testing proce- 
dures and bond ratings are given. 


USE ONE OF THESE CARDS. . 
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88. Cold Sawing Machines 
Klingelhofer Machine Tool Co.—4- 
page illustratéd folder describes 


Ohler hydraulic high speed cold saw- 


ing machines, offered with 25 and 
28-in. saw blade diameters in model 
660 and 40 and 44-in. blades in model 
1000. Hydraulic system, cutting 
speeds and operating details are cov- 
ered. Specifications of model 1500 
automatic Ohler saw sharpening ma- 


.chine are included. 


89. Insulation 

Johns-Manville—4-page illustrated 
folder IN 134A tells economic ad- 
vantages of Superex high temper- 
ature block insulation and lists its 
properties. Also included are con- 
ductivity and heat loss graphs, data 
on recommended thicknesses and spe- 
cial shapes available. 


90. Pulverizers & Crushers 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. — 36-page illus- 
trated catalog 837 contains complete 
information on line of swing ham- 
mers, pulverizers and crushers which 
include types for general purposes and 
for finer reduction, break-down and 
heavier work. Capacities, operating 
principles, horsepower requirements 
and application data ar included. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 





91. Car Pullers 

Iron Works, Inc.—12-page 
illustrated bulletin K-6B gives specifi- 
cations of capstan, drum, continuous 
and special car pullers, barge movers 
and car puller specialties. Starting 
capacities range from 1500 to 42,000 


le 


92. Torque Measurement 

Richmont, Inc.—2-page illustrated 
catalog sheet explains how to control 
torque of powered nut runners up to 
500 lb-ft and how to determine ten- 
sion produced by nut and bolt assem- 
blies from 100 to 50,000 Ib. ~ Control 
is achieved through application of 
Livermont Senior No. 500 D torque 
Analizer. 


93. DC Power Source 

Industrial Electronics, Inc.—Illus- 
trated bulletin T-132 describes Cali- 
Power alternating current model 132 
and direct current model 145 instru- 
ments for providing calibrated 
sources of 10-watt power for driving 
and calibrating amplifiers, voltme- 
ters, resistance bridges and trans- 
ducers. They have six ranges with 
output from 1 millivolt to 100 v and 
five ranges with outputs from 10 
millivolts to 100 volts, respectivly. 
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100. Treaded Leather Belting 





94. Hot Working Die Steel 
Heppenstall Co. — “Prestem, 
Hot Working Die Steel for sore 
Presses and Upsetters” is title of 
page illustrated bulletin which BS 
scribes new alloy steel or low carbon. 
nickel molybdenum type. Charts 
show hardness ranges. Surface hard. 
ness of steel increases as tempera 

ture increases up to 1050° F 


95. Conveyors 

Hohl Machine & Conveyor Co— 
“Do You Need a Conveyor?”’ is title 
of 4-page illustrated bulletin which 
shows various types of belt, slat, 
screw, roller and elevating conveyors 
in actual operation. Units are avail- 
able to move raw materials, speed 
assembly operations and handle fin- 
ished products. 


96. Speed Reducers 

Dodge Mfg. Co. — 12-page illus. 
trated bulletin A602B presents data 
relating to single reduction series of 
Torque-Arm speed reducers. Com- 
prehensive data\in tabular form al- 
lows anyone to select right reducer 
for installation if horsepower re. 
quired, speed and size of shaft to be 
driven are known. 


97. Concrete Flooring 

Master Builders Co.—36-page illus- 
trated brochure AIA File No. 4-E-46 
is descriptive of Iron-Clad concrete 
flooring which utilizes graded iron 
as an aggregate in concrete mixture 
to provide resiliency and high wear 
resistance in industrial flooring ap- 
plications. 


98. Metal Working Presses 
American Steel Foundries, Elmes 
Engineering Div.—6-page illustrated 
bulletin No. 1011 depicts and de- 
scribes Elmes pipeless metal work- 
ing presses. Main hydraulic circuit 
has no piping, and all high-pressure 
fluid is conducted through short, di- 
rect passages drilled in structural 
parts. : 
99. Electrical Fittings 
Buchanan Electrical Products Corp. 
—12-page illustrated catalog No. 
1050 describes line. of pres-Sure 
solderless wire connectors, cable and 
conduit. fittings and wiring devices. 
Specifications, dimensional data, ap- 
plication instructions and ordering 
information are given. 








E. F. Houghton & Co.—16-page il- 
lustrated booklet entitled ‘“Hough- 
ton’s Treaded Leather Belting” con- 
tains practical maintenance sugges- 
tions and engineering data relevant 
to power transmission belting. In- 
formation includes making belts end- 
less. on pulleys, types of motor bases, 
fasteners, lacings, cement, preserva- 
tives and general repair instructions. 














Priority 


Customer 


Today the nation urgently needs 10,000 new freight cars a 
month. This is just one reason why there is less steel for civilian 
products. 

While the pressing needs of our rearmament program are be- 
ing met, western manufacturers are still getting steel for civilian 
requirements. 

This is due in part to Kaiser Steel’s continuous expansion to 
meet the needs of western industry. The program has included 
the construction of a second blast furnace, doubling the pig iron 
capacity of the Pacific Coast; the building of additional coke 
ovens and two more open hearth furnaces; the acquisition of 
extensive iron ore and coal deposits. 

The result: In 1951 Kaiser Steel will attain a capacity of 
1,380,000 ingot tons of steel. More than double the amount 
produced in 1944—the peak war year! 

More evidence that the West Coast’s only integrated, inde- 
pendent steel plant is helping to build a stronger West . . . and 
a stronger nation! 


It's good business to do business with 


iser Steel 


built to serve the West 


PROMPT, DEPENDABLE DELIVERY AT COMPETITIVE PRICES + plates * continuous weld pipe * electric weld pipe * hot 
rolled strip © hot rolled sheet * alloy bars * carbon bars * structural shapes * cold rolled strip * cold rolled sheet 
special bar sections * semi-finished steels * pig iron * coke oven by-products. For details and specifications, write: 
iti. KAISER STEEL CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND, SEATTLE, PORTLAND, HOUSTON, TULSA, NEW YORK 
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(Inside Rockwell ‘‘C” 


These chucking and forming dies, first 
made from an oil-hardening tool steel, 
“opened-up” .030/.035" across the 
3” diameter. To get minimum distor- 
tion in heat treatment, the tool maker 
changed to VEGA. 





As a result, over-all expansion was 
held to .0004”/.0005”—with no evi- 
dence of warpage. And in the tool 
maker's own words, “VEGA machined 
in every respect as well as the oil- 
hardening tool steel previously used.” 


: *DONT wart» 
. COOPERATE! % 


The U.S. Needs Your * 
— Steel Scrap, * 
Now 


* 










—~*e2e2% 


Hardness of 
Section Cut Midway on 8” Round x 
15" Long VEGA. 

1 Hour at Heat) 


. Air Cooled at 1550° F. 





Hardening uniformly in very heavy sections from only 
1550°F., VEGA cuts heat treating costs—makes special high 
temperature furnaces unnecessary. Its lower hardening 
temperature often enables you to eliminate expensive pack 
hardening to avoid excessive scaling. Moreover, VEGA 
gives you minimum distortion and size change, good 
machinability, resistance to decarb, freedom from excessive 
scaling and excellent toughness with good hardness. 


Put VEGA's many advantages to work today on jobs such as 
blanking, piercing, trimming and forming light and heavy- 
gauge sheet metal. And for more information on its easy heat 
treatment and use, ask for the new VEGA folder. A note 
on your company letterhead, indicating your title, is all 
that's required. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 139 W. BERN STREET, READING, PA. 


blot Stes 
Export Department: The Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa.—“CARSTEELCO” rs 


| MATCHED TOOL & DIE STEELS TOOL & DIE | MATCHED TOOL & DIE STEELS 


More than top-grade steels ...a Method 


‘> 
wo 


to keep tooling and production on schedule! 


For your convenience, Carpenter carries warehouse stocks in principal cities throughout the country 
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June 11 1951 


STEEL MARKET outlook for third quarter is shaping 
up pretty much as expected. From the standpoint 
of supply, in all likelihood it will prove about the 
toughest yet experienced in the emergency by civil- 
ian goods manufacturers. With defense and de- 
fense-support programs scheduled to take a larger 
bite of available supply, there will be less tonnage 
for unrated consumption. “Free” steel for the gen- 
eral market after rated needs are cared for may not 
exceed 25 to 30 per cent of total production, it is 
estimated in some quarters. In certain products, 
the amount of “free” steel will fall considerably 
short of demand despite reduced manufacturing 
schedules occasioned by mandatory cutbacks in 
steel use and vacation interruptions. 


TRANSITION—High degree of uncertainty pre- 
vails among steel producers and their customers as 
date for switching to Controlled Materials Plan dis- 
tribution, July 1, approaches. Although considerable 
preliminary work has been done in shaping adminis- 
trative details, including a huge amount of paper 
work by steelmakers and consumers, much more re- 
mains before a smoothly functioning supply system 
will be evolved. Procedures for reporting monthly 
production and shipments of steel mill products un- 
der CMP were outlined last week in instructions to 
producers by the National Production Authority. 
Steelmakers are asked to file their first reports in 
a new reporting sheet by June 18, and thereafter 
no later than the fifteenth of each month. 


CMP BUILD-UP—Indications are third quarter will 
be only a “warm-up” period for CMP, complete 
transition from the priorities system being unlikely 
before fourth quarter at earliest. Meanwhile, pre- 
paratory to diverting larger tonnage to defense and 
related needs, steel control authorities are issuing ad- 
ditional regulatory orders on production and distri- 
bution which add up to tighter controls and less 
tonnage for the general consuming trade. As part 
of the transition to CMP, third quarter use of iron 


and steel in most consumer durable goods is re- 
stricted to 70 per cent of base period consumption. 
Automobiles, removed from the list of consumer 
durables, are controlled under a separate regula- 
tion which, through steel use limitation, will have 
the effect of cutting third quarter output an esti- 
mated 37 per cent under third quarter 1950. This 
will mean production of 1,200,000 cars against 
1,894,676 a year ago. 

CONSUMPTION—With more tonnage being taken 
from nonrated civilian goods the question naturally 
rises; Where is the conserved steel going? Direct 
defense, of course, will get larger tonnage, but the 
bulk of the savings from civilian goods curtailments 
will go to indirect defense activities, along with in- 
creased distribution to the warehouses and steel con- 
verters. Changes in product mix made possible by 
curtailments in consumer goods will permit greater 
production emphasis on plates, structurals and bars. 
PRICES—tThe steel market is firmly established at 
price levels prevailing last January when the govern- 
ment freeze went into effect. An exception to the 
general rule was the action last week by Inland 
Steel Co. in reducing its price on rail steel merchant 
and reinforcing bars. Some changes in nickel alloy 
steels and stainless steel are expected also as re- 
sult of the recent increase of 6 cents per pound in 
the price of nickel. 

COMPOSITES—STEEL’s weighted index of finished 
steel prices holds steady at 171.92 as does the 
arithmetical composite at $106.32. Pig iron is un- 
changed with No. 2 foundry, $52.54, basic, $52.16, 
and malleable, $53.27. Steelmaking scrap com- 
posite is steady at $44 and compares with $40.83 
a year ago. 

PRODUCTION—Steelmaking operations held at 
103 per cent of capacity last week, the eighth con- 
secutive week the mills have operated at that or a 
higher level. Production during the period was the 
largest on record. 





















































NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 
DISTRICT INGOT RATES 
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The Metalworking Outlook—p. 39 


Production-Engineering News—p. 75 
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MARKET PRICES 





Composite Market Averages 


June 7 Week Month Year 5 Yrs 
1951 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Weighted: 
Index (1935-39 av.—100).. 171.92 171.92 171.92 156.25 111.86 
Index in cents per Ib. 4.657 4.657 4.657 4.233 3.030 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: 
Finished Steel, NT ....... $106.32 $106.32 $106.32 $94.32 $63.54 
No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT.. 52.54 52.54 52.54 46.47 26.17 
Basic Pig Iron, GT ...... 52.16 52.16 52.16 45.97 25.50 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 53.27 53.27 53.27 47.27 26.79 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 44.00 44.00 44.00 31.67 19.17 


Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and Pitts- 
burgh district prices of the following 14 representative products during 
5-year base period 1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled 
and cold-finished bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled 
sheets, galvanized sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete ex- 


planation see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 


Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
weigrted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 


bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. 


Basic and No. 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average 
Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 


prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicag-. 
points, except Birmingham. 


Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 


ne 7 Week Month Year 5 Yrs 

1951 Ago Ago Ago Ago 

Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.45 2.50 
Bars, H.R., Chicago 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.45 2.50 
Bars, H.R., del. Philadelphia 4.20 4.20 4.20 3.93 2.82 
Bars, CF. Pittsburgh .... 4.55 4.55 4.55 4.10-15 3.10 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .. 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.40 2.35 
Shapes, Std., Chicago .... 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.40 2.35 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia .. 3.91 3.91 3.91 3.46 2.465 
Plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Pilates, Chicago .......... 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. ... 4.15 4.15 4.15 3.60 2.50 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Ma. 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 2.50 
Plates, Claymont, Del. .... 4.15 4.15 4.15 3.60 2.50 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh... 3.60-75 3.60-75 3.60-75 3.35 2.425 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.35 2.425 
Sheets, CR., Pittsburgh .. 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.10 3.275 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago 4 4.35 4.35 4.10 3.275 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit .. 3.375 





Sheets, Galv, Pittsburg : 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.40 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh.... 3.75—-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.25 2.35 
. H.R., Chicago :.... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.25 2.35 





Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 4. — 35 7 65-5.35 4.65-5.35 4.15 3.05 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ..... 90 4.90 4.30 3.15 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ....... 4. “33. 60 “ 35-5.60 4.35-5.60 4. 35-40 3.15 


Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh. .. 


r 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 4.50 3.03 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh ... 


. 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.90-6.20 5.30 3.25 





Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $8.70 $8.70 $8.70 $7.50 $5.25 
SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT)$66.00 $66.00 $66.00 $63.00 $47.00 
Wire rods, 7-%", Pitts. .. 4.10-30 4.10-30 4.10-30 3.85 2.3 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Bessemer, ere J $53.00 $53.00 $47.00 $27.00 
RO aes 52.00 52.00 52.00 46.00 26.00 
Basic, del. Phila. ... 2% y 56.49 56.49 49.44 27.84 
No. 2 Fdry. Pitts. .. s 52.50 52.50 46.50 26.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago t 52.50 52.50 46.50 26.50 
No. 2 Fadry, Valley 2. 52.50 52.50 46.50 26.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Del. Phila. 56.99 56.99 56.99 49.94 28.34 
No. 2 Fary,; Birm. .. --. 48.88 48.88 48.88 42.38 22.88 
No. 2 Fdry (Birm. )del, “Cin. 55.33 55.33 55.33 49.08 26.94 
Malleable WM enn coe bon 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.50 26.50 
Malleable, Chicago ....... 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.50 26.50 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. .... 66.00 66.00 66.00 60.00 33.00 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa. 188.00 188.00 188.00 175.60 140.00* 
* Delivered, Pittsburgh. 
SCRAP, Gross Ton (including broker's commission) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts..$45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $46.00 $20.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa.. 43.50 43.50 43.50 32.50 18.75 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago 43,50 43.50 43.50 40.00 18.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley... 45.00 45.00 45.00 44.75 20.00 
No 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve. . 44.00 44.00 44.60 42.75 19.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo. 44.00 44.00 44.00 42.00 19.25 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago . 52.50 52.50 52.50 52.50 22.25 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ..... 49.00* 49.00*  49.00* 48.50 20.00 
* F. o.b. shipping point. 

COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn. Connlsvl. .$14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $14.25 $7.50 
Beehive, Fdry., Connisvl. . 17.50 17.50 17.50 15.50 8.25 
Oven Fdry., Chicago ...... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 13.00 
NONFERROUS METALS 

Copper, del. Conn, ....... 24.50 24.50 24.50 22.50 14.375 
Zinc, E. St. Louis........ 17.50 17.50 17.50 14.50 8.25 
Lead, Wi eS: cee suas eee 16.80 16.380 16.80 11.80 8.10 
Tin, New York ........... 139.00 139.00 142.00 76.625 52.00 
Aluminum, del. .......... 19.00 19.00 19.00 17.50 15.00 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 42.00 42.00 42.00 24.50 14.50 
Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 56.50 50.50 50.50 48.00 35.00 








e 
Pig lron 
F.o.b, furnace prices quoted under GCPR as reported to STEEL, 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. Key t 
producing companies published on second following page. 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

















No. 2 . Malle- Besse. 
Basic Foundry able mer 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 $54.00 $54.50 $55.00 $55.50 
Brooklyn,N. Y.,del. ste 58.69 59.46 oosb 
,. SSS aes aae et 56.74 57.24 57.74 58.4 
Philadelphia,del. 56.49 56.99 57.49 57.99 
Birmingham District 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 48.38 48.88 
Birmingham R2..... : 48.38 48.88 
Birmingham S89 ....... cvenee Se 48.88 
Woodward,Ala, W15 .............. 48.38 48.88 
Serre eee als 55.33 
Buffalo District 
DEE: eaebaes noes sh0ns dan aes 52.00 52.50 53.00 
Buffalo H1 ... ; J 52.50 53.00 
Tonawanda,N. Y. wi2. 52.50 53.00 
No. Tonawanda,N.Y. To 52.50 53.00 
Ree 62.13 62.63 
a eer 54. ‘74 55.24 55.74 
BYERCUNG I. TG). aes vce cecies 55.72 56.22 56.72 
Chicago District 
CURUMINIED AS05655) 10 e's 04 5100 00-015 0'9 4:8 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
ff a SPeererer rr eer 52.00 tees 52.50 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2 ........... 52.00 rere 52.50 
So.Chicago,T, Wi4 .....s.c.c.ees 52.00 52.50 52.50 
MOATIONNO EE, TR. cccctevecssccce Se 52.50 52.50 
BOMMORGO TH, UG 2... ecccsccscces 52.00 ‘nae 52.50 53.00 
Dithwaukee,Gel, 2... .cccccessevcee 53.97 54.47 54.47 54.97 
Muskegon,Mich.,del. ........-... ors 58.20 58.20 
Cleveland District 
EE hs bcie cau bees.ow esse 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
oO et ee 52.00 52.50 52.50 
Akron, del. from Cleve. ......... 54.49 54.99 54.99 55.49 
Lorain,O. Oe Ore. od coe ewes 53.00 
CE EE Sas te eecua ean pose deneas cess man 52.50 
ST UE eco bo 4464069 009404 00\ 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
POVONCUL MAME, MO oes ovcs:ccseccsss ee 51.75 52.25 
REE, EE... 0.0.5. 0'5 01040-00500 0% 58.00 58.50 ee 
Geneva, Utah Se 52.00 52.50 eee 
Seattle,Tacoma, Wash. idel. Secsiarsis vias 60.35 eee 
SOCIO sOEl,  so.5.4.0.06:00 00:00 nies 60.35 ous 
Los Angeles, SanFrancisco, del, 59.85 60.35 aes 
oot 6k A | eres 53.90 54.40 54.90 
St.Louis,del. (inc, tax) ......... 54.66 55.16 55.66 
Lo US ct rere perpen 52.00 52.50 scence 
ae ee Se eee 48.00 *48.50 48.50 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 .............. 54.00 55.00 55.00 
Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 ............. 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Pitts.,N.&S. sides, Ambridge, 

EEE. . ss 00 604.0080 050% 53.74 53.74 54.24 
McKeesRocks, del. ............. 53.49 53.49 53.99 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

McKeesport,Monaca,del. ...... ene 54.00 54.00 54.50 
REE elon loin wielcie seuss Bree ps eos asin 54.48 54.48 54.98 
Brackenridge,del. existe 54.72 54.72 55.22 

Bessemer,Pa, U5 z aa 
52.00 


Clairton, Rankin,So. Duquesne,Pa. U5 ees a Sank 
ek RS.» ere 52.00 aes cae 53.00 
Monnessen,Pa, P7 \. steie oe 





Sharpsville,Pa. S6 ea & 

Steelton,Pa. ae 54.50 55.00 55.50 

Swedeland,Pa. IN ROR ste 56.50 57.00 57.50 

rer rer rere 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Cincinnati,del. 57.71 eae 

oe ee ere eee 54.50 55.00 55.50 

Youngstown —ypieed 

Hubbard,O, 52.50 52.50 

Youngstown ¥1 52.50 52.50 

Youngstown U5 Sys sacs 53.00 
Mansfield,O.,del. 56.93 56.93 57.43 





*Low phos, southern grade. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
Silicon: Add. 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- 
2.25%, except on low phos iron on which base is 1.75-2.00%. 
Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, 
or portion thereof. 
Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 

(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1.50 for each 0.5% Si) 
MACRSON ND) MUI, ON aie aeiss cs os ina oa 5:00 000s sia we sueebeinec «+. $62.50 
BRIN ES: Siren cas shee sae ne seers Wesesiessoy snes Gen ensreee 63.75 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for 
each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 for each 0.045% max. 


add $2 per ton and 


DURRSATAT UATE. TY, PIB accsecsceccscccccescectssvccevsecccere $83.00 
Keokuk,lowa, Openhearth & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 92.50 
Keokuk, OH & Fadry., 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, ~ allowed K2 95.50 
Wenatchee, Wash., O.H. & Fadry., frt. allowed K2 .......+-.- 92.50 


CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Low phos. semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 
base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 x 6) 


Tgtee, Tem, TS occ esc cccccccnscccscccccccseseesescorseccees $66.00 

LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 

Cleveland, intermediate, $57.00 

Steelton,Pa. BB .....s.ccccces 60.00 
Philadelphia delivered 63.12 

NR IE I oon cinca caved 8 oucenb ores wees es ceamncawuceaas 60.00 








, 


INGOTS 
Fontan 
Munha 


INGOTS 
Detroit 
Fontan 
Housto 
Midlan 
Munha 


BILLETS 
Carb 
Bessen 
Clairte 
Ensley 
Fairfie 
Fontat 
Gary, 1 
Johnst 
Lacka 
Munhz 
§0.Chi 
§0.Du 


Cc 


Bessel 
Buftal 
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MARKET PRICES 
oge -e a 
sats Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 
Prices quoted under GCPR as reported to STEEL, June 7, 1951; cents per pound except as oth 
" ode numbers following mill points indicate producing company; ce a nye noted. Changes shown im italics. 
. to STEEI,§ \NGOTS, Carbon, ichorsing - Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......3.65 Ashland,Ky.(15 a pg apnea aay 
gage he? nfl Fontana Calif. “$79.00 Bethlehem,Pa, B2°:.../3.70 Bessemer,Ain, 12 --..3:10 meg, SMALL SHAPES, H.R, Buffalo RZ ........... ae 
Be, Munhall,Pa, up teas “ahae Clairton,Pa. US .......3.65 Clairton,Pa. U5... . 4 High-Strength Low-Alloy Cleveland R2 ..;........ 3.70 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......3.65 Claymont,Del. C22. .... 4.15 Atauippe,Pa. J5 .......5.55 Hmeryville,Calit. Jv ....4.38 
olen 54.00 Fontana,Calif, Ki 4.25 Cleveland J5, R2 ......3.79 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......5.55 FairfeldAla. 12 ......3.20 
le- Begge. oat Sane ae: 80.00 Gary, Ind. _ ee 3.65 Coatesville, Pa. ee 4.15 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 . Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 4.40 
ble mer Houston,Tex. SS ...... 62.00 Geneva,Utah G1 ....... 3.65 Conshohocken, Pa. ‘AS, (SR Clairton,Pa. U5 .... GOSY, ING, UG. oc dcecsedc 3.70 
00 $55.59 | Midland,Pa, C18 ...... 54.00 Houston,Tex. 85 |... ... 4.05 Fairfield,Ala, | T2 3.790 Cleveland R2 .......... 5.55 Houston,Tex. S5_.......4.10 
.46 ..., | Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 54.09 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....3.65 Fontana, Calif (30) Ki 114.39 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ....... 5.55 Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2, ¥1. : 70 
74-58 ILLETS, BLOOMS & Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....3.70 Gary,Ind, U5 ‘'3:79 Fontana,Calif. Ki ..... 6.69 Johnstown,Fa, B2 ..... 3.70 
49579 8 SLABS KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 4.25  GraniteCity,Ill. G4... .. ee A GGRN MNEs UG: sas... .. 5.55 KansasCity,Mo, S85 ....4.30 
— sun (NT) 5 Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..3.70 Gauare, Utah “a eae 3:70 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.55 Lackawanna.N.Y.' B2 ..3.70 
Guirton,Pa. US .....*se.09 LosAngeles BS ....... 4.25 Harrisburg,Pa. C56... 4.95 IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1..6.05 LosAngeles B3 ........ 4.40 
Suney.Ala. T2 36.00 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4.10 Houston,Tex. 85... .... Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... g.g5 Miton,Pa. BE «...:.... 4.20 
aoe ig ars 27 (26:00 Munhall,Pa. US .....°.13.65 Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2, Yi. $7 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...4.50 
ea, “a, 56.00 Niles,Calif.(22) P1 ....4.85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ‘3.790 LosAngeles B3 ......... eB vn Bs SS 5.05 
oo ig aga 75.00 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 11.14.95 Lackawanna,N.¥. B2 ..3.70 Pittsburgh JS .........5.55 Bitspuren gas Olt ---800 
jonnstown,Pa, B2'2."- 196.00 RerHaMGLOFES. OF ..°.°4.50 Minnequa,Colo, G10... 4.50 Seattle BS isi: 830 Portiand.Oreg. “OL... 463 
00 lackawanna,N-Y. B2 ..56.00 S0.Chieago,Ili. US, Wid .3.65 ers a al aaa 3-70, So.SanFrancisco B3 ...6.30 SandSprings,Okla. $5 . .4.60 
00 eg gg ES 56.00 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.20 Seattle B3 ............. 4.60 Struthers,O, Y1 ........ 6.05 “Seattle BS, N14 ....... 4.45 
00 eat. Us ++ 56.00 Torrance,Calif. G11 °° 14:25 Sharon,Pa. S3.........13.95 Youngstown US ......., 5.55 $0-Chicago,Ill. R2 .....3.70 
00 56.00 Weirton,W.Va. W6 |.._3:90 So.Chicago,Ill. U5, Wid.3.70 BARS, Cold-Finish ponep sean iS Rg 
Carbon, Forging (NT) SparrowsPoint,Md, B ‘old-Finished seer 0.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.45 
v4 Bessemer,Pa, U Alloy Stand. Shapes P sP’oin 2..3.70 Ambridge,Pa, W18 .4.55 SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . .3.70 
72 a. — Clairton, Fa, US. ..-.... 4.35 Steupemy eo W10 ----3:70 BeaverFalls,Pa.M12, R2 .4.55 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 3.70 
pap es s< + ane . na,Cali ‘eee eee Buff: i tacha-ae is eee 
5 Guirton Pa. US Geer £6.00 Munhall,Pa, US ........4.35 Weirton, W.Va. W6 ....4.00 Camden NJ. Bis “1.2 225:00 Socsganen Bi ee "3:70 
“4 00M Gecasa ha : . So.Chicago,Ill, U5 ..... 4.35 Youngstown R2, US, Y1.3.70 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ge tase 
0 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 : 73.00 H.S., L.A. Stand. Shapes PLATES, Carbon A. R. Chicago W18 ...... Py ® BARS, Reinforcing 
0 LE eae: 69.00 Aliquippa.Pa. J5 ...°.5.50 Wontana,Calif. Ki ..... 5.45 Cleveland A7, C20 ..... 4.55 (Fabricated; to Consumers) 
0 bape Ds Suiseaue 66.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... s Geneva,Utah G1 .......4.85 nated Fla AT Revere 28a ped wr ocr emg vW. Ars = ri = 
0 53.99 | Faitfield,Ala. T2 ...... 66.00 Bethlehem,Pa.(14) B2 ..5. B. AG ocerecee : sip 
: ontana, Calif. ae Cl TA aE PLATES, ingot Iron Elyria,O. W8 .....+.4.55 LosAngeles ee » 5.45 
Sate os: Sees ate ay Ore ego Ashland,e.1.(15) A10 ...3.95 FrankiinPark,Iil, No :..4.55 Marion,O. P11 ......... 5.00 
“baa Geneva,Utah G1 .....66.00 Fontana,Calif, K1 ......6.10 a ee Ce ee ree 4.55 Seattle B3 N14 ........5,.55 
Houston, Tex, S5 ...... ‘00 Gary,Ind, U5 ..........5.50 Cleveland,c.1. +++++4.30 GreenBay,Wis, F7 ..... 4.55 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.45 
53.00 Johnstown,Pa, B2_ bpd Gunsea the Bi ee ee Warren,O.c.l. R2 ...... 4.30 Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.4. ” SparrowsPt. 4-1" B2 ..4.75 
.... [| Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..66.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.50 BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon Hartford,Conn, R2 ..... 5.10 Williamsport,Pa. 819 ..5.10 
55.49 | losAngeles BS... $5.00 Ind.Harbor.Ind. Y1 ....6.00 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..3.70 pati ol = 4.35 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Stee! 
00 —f} Munhall,Pa, U5 ....... 66.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 3.70 sAngeles R2 ......... 6.00 8 gage and heavier) 
ms “CE eee Tut tenn T.GUMRES AneeIR la ......: 3.95 Mansfield,Mass. BS -...5.10 aiabamacity.Ala R2 ..-3.60 
53.00 ——- ma tagg ha .66.00 LosAngeles B3 ........ 6.05 Atlanta,Ga. All ....... 4.25 omermeng oa RS ....4. be Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 3.60 
.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...66.00 Munhall,Pa, U5 ....... ‘3:50 Bessemer,Ala, T2 ee Seeaere, Were. 6 6.0'ee ae 4. 
§0.SanFrancisco B3 ...85.00 Seattle B3 ............6.10 Buffalo R2 .........-++ S: Newark,N.J. WIS ...... 5.00 Sreveina’ RS. see wee 
Alloy, Forging iNT) So.Chicago,IIl. U5 ..... 5.50 Canton,O. R2 .. er Plymouth,Mich, P5 “om Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..4.00 
Bethlehem Pa "BS $70.00 S0-SanFrancisco B3 ....6.00 Clairton,Pa, U5 , Pittsburgh J5 .......... 4.55 Detroit M1 .........-- 4.40 
BNOID RD bs ccas.cc.ackce 70:09 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 6.00 Cleveland R2 .......... 3.790 Putnam,Conn, W18 ....5.10 Heorse,Mich.(8) G5 ... .3.80 
MantOn,@. FB a. s.cccs cs 70.00 Wide Flange Detroit R7 eae oe oe 7 10 Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......3.60 
a9. Ry T7 ... 66.00 Bethlehem, Pa. oes 3.70 Emeryville.Calif., 37 “+b So. Cnlexgo til . a ; ry Fontana,Calif.. K1 ..... 4.55 
onshohocken, Pa. A3. .77.0@ _Clairton,Pa, US ........ 3.65 Fairfie 1 pa si abi Gary,Ind, US ...........3.60 
Detroit R7 .....-...... 73.00 Fontana,Calif, K1 ..... 165 Fontana,Calif. K1 .....4.40 ps are ag K3 eee Geneva,Utah_ Gi... .. 3.70 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ...189.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...3.70 Gary,Ind. US covers es TO neem ay aida ep GraniteCity,I. G4 ..... 4.30 
Gary,Ind. U5 ......... 70.00 Munhall,Pa. U5 ........ 3.65 Houston,Tex. Sd_....... ON ference OER 4.55 Jnd.Harbor,Ind. I-2,¥1..3.60 
Houston, Tex. SS ......78:00 So.Chicago,Ill. U5 ...... 3.65 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 3.70 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....4.55 Jryin,Pa, U5 ......-4+-- 3.60 
53.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...70.00 H.S., LA. Wi de Fl Johnstown,Pa, B2 ..... 3.70 BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.60 
. Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....70.00 Bethiehem’Pa. B2 .- 5.50 KansasCity,Mo. SS. ....4.30 Ambridge,Pa. W18 ..... 5.40 Munhall,Pa. U5 ........3.60 
54,24 Lackawanna, N.Y. B2..70.00 Lackawanna,N. a Be is 5 50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.70 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ...5.40 Niles,O. N12. rer 
53.99 LosAngeles B3 ........ ¥ Munhall.Pa. U5 _ < 5.45 LosAngeles B3 .......-- 4.40 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ...... 5.40 Pittsburg,Calif. C1 oes ane 
? Massillon,O. R2 Y So. Chicago, ll. ce 5.45 Milton,Pa, B6 .......-- 4.20 Buffalo BS ... -.+..-5.40 Pittsburgh J5 .........3.60 
54.50 Midland,Pa, C18 . " ed a Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.15 Camden,N.J. P13° gaa ded 5.80 Sharon,Pa: S3 ......... 4.00 
. Munhall,Pa. U. 70 SHEET STEEL — Nijes,Calif. P21 ......... CS ae a 5.40 So.Chicago,IIl. W14 . 3.60 
ao S0.Chicago R2,U5,W14 .70.99 I4.Harbor, Ind. I-2 ..4.45 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.3.70 Canton,O.(29) T7 ...... 4.90 SparrowsPoint,Ma. B2 . .3.60 
52.00 §0.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...70.09 Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..4.45 Pittsburg,Calif. Cil ....4.40 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...... 5.40 Steubenville,O. W10 ...3.60 
i Struthers,O. Y1....... 70.00 Munhall,Pa. US ........4.45 Pittsburgh J5 ........ .3.70 Chicago W18 5. Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.30 
exe Warren,O. C17 ........ 70.00 So.Chicago;Ilt. U5 ......4.45 Portland,Oreg. O4 4.65 Cleveland A7 Warren,O. RZ... ..6s.. 3.60 
a ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) BEARING PILES Seattle B3, N14 ....... 4.45 Cleveland C20 .. ee Weirton,W.Va, W6 ..... 3.60 
vag Canton Munhall,Pa, U5 ........ 3.65 So.Chicago R2, US, W14. . = Detroit P17 ..... ...5.55 WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..3.75 
aa Clev ae = oe So.Chicago,ill. US ...... 3.65 So. on hy = es 2. 70 arma al a eyes Youngstown U5, ¥1 .. 13.60 
. Fontana, Cali “09 PLATES, High- Stren th Low-Alle o.SanFran.,Ca ++ +4. yria,O. W 
7.50 || Garyctnd Us’. .."..'ga.09. AllguippaPa. J5- @% Struthers,0. Yi ........ 3.70 Gary,Ind, R2 11.00... 5.40 SHEETS, H.R., (19 gage) 
53.00 MasailionO. R32... 82.09 Bessemer, ‘Ala. "e Torrance,Calif, C11 ....4.40 Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.5.49 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.75 
ee ah we eee es ...... Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....3.85 Hartford,Conn, R2..... 5.85 Dover, O. R1 .......... 5.65 
55.50 §0.Duquesne,Pa. US | 182.09 Cleveland J5, R2 ......5. Youngstown R2, U5 ...3.70 Harvey,Ill. BS ......... 5.40 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.40 
dapise *S“-00 Gonshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.90 Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..5.40 Mansfield,O. E6 ........5.65 
SHEET BARS (NT) onda Ss Beg BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. SHAPES Mansfield, Mass, B5 ...15.85 Niles.O. N12 1.5.75 
ms Fontana,Calif. K1 ...$89.00 Fontana Calif.(30) Ki ..6.25 ‘AJiquippa,Pa. J5 Massillon,O, R2, RS ....5.40 Torrance, Calif. C11 ....5.40 
53, SKELP Gary,Ind, U5 .......... 5.65 ‘Atlanta All ee seteees rs 3 Midland,Pa. CIS ...... 5.40 eussts ep (ides. b ; 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ....... it Gee. Gk ...... aan toon a ae" 3.70 Monaca,Pa. S17 .......5.40 ' ga., heavier 
57.43 1 
: Munhall,Pa, U5 ....... 3.35 Ind.Harbor.Ind. 1-3 \....5.65 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.70 Newark.N.J. WIS ...... BD cq ee ene os 
Warren;O. RE ........ 3.35 Ind.Harbor.Ind. Y1 aa fee 8°" 5.05- Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....5.60 Cleveland 5, SS ...--- 
+++ -3.35 . 4 - vende Portland,Oreg. 04 .....4.65 3 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.65 
Youngstown R2, U5 ....3.35 Johnstown,Pa. B2 5 S- oe So.Chieago,Ill. R2, W14.5.40 
WIRE RODS “9 “Munhall.Pa. US .......5.65 S2nFrancisco S7 .... 4.85 Struthers.O. Y1 |. 5.40 bare 4 ee ee 
de, 1.75 |f | AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..4.19 Pittsburgh J5 15.65 SAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. CARBON Warren.0, C17 ........6.40 mrotene Gant fa... : 
* Seremeng Als. RZ ..4.10 ete BS oo... eas Delehem. Fe. Bs Waukegan,Ill, A7...... ao eee 
nd over. |f | Cleveland AT .......... "39 Sharon,Pa, S3_........ 5:70 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy Worcester,Mass. AT ....5.75 25 ee 
me Te |p | Sleceland Ag ooo Sea Sharon Pa 88 2. S20 Bet tem eea be ”...4.30 Youngstown #3, Ti ....340 induarworsind, 12 ¥; 5.46 
ee RS 4.10 & IndianaHarbor,Ind, Y1. .5.90 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......_4.1q@ SvdarrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.65 Buffalo R2 ............ 4.30 RAIL STEEL BARS Irvin,Pa, U5 ... 5.40 
ton and Fontana, Calif. <a basics 0; R2 oeeatae 5. 5.65 pamneaing geo wo M4 ChicagoHts. (3,4) C2 ...4.75 -pibrendoe Mea CR "B2 ...5.40 
fouston,Tex. S5 ....... 4.50 oungstown Y1 ........ 15 0.2 One ee Dee ChicagoHts. (3,4) I-2...4.50 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 5.40 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ..... 4.10 PLATES, Open-Hearth Alley Clairton,Pa, U5 .......-4.30 Franklin,Pa.(3, 4) F5...4.75 Sharon,Pa, S3 .........5.40 
waleew. AT ....... 410 Claymont De. C22 '48 re mang es eae FortWorth,Tex.(26) T4..4.85 So.Chicago,IIl. U5 .....5.40 
$62.50 LosAngeles B3 .........4.90 Coatesville.Pa, L7 ....5. 3 rete or G5 Ssaae me Huntngtn,W.Va.(3) W7.5.50 SparrowsPoint(36) B2 ..5.40 
63.75 [|_| Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..::4.35 Conshohocken.Pa. AS ..5.05 Gervind US oo, 230 tenrion.0.(3) Pil ......4.76 Warren,O. RZ .........5.40 
Monessen.Pa. P7 ...... 4:30 Fontana.Calif. KL 579 GatyInd. US ....----- 4.30 Moline,Ill.(3) R2 ......3.80 Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....5.75 
No. Tonawanda,N.Y.B11 4.10 Gary, Ind. U5 ........ 4.75 Houston,Tex. S5_.....-.4.70 Tonawanda (3,4) Bi2 ..4.75 Youngstown U5 ........5.40 
$1 for Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....4.75 Johnstown Pa. B2 4.75 ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, ¥1.4.30 Williamsport(3) S19 ...5.00 Youngstown Y1 ........ 5.90 
Portsmouth,O. P12 4.30 Munhall.Pa. US ........4.75 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....4.30 Williamsport(4) S19 ...5.10 
ete ss ts .. 4% mee eo 4.75 Kansascity,Mo, 85 1... a es SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
92.50 So.Chicago.Tll, R2 “410 8 ---e-+++-9-20 Tackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.30 S, Wrought Iron High-Strength ne 
pill, Mo ..... : o.Chicago,lll. U5 ---4.75 Tosa =o- Dover,N.J.(Staybolt)U1 15.00 Cleveland J5 2 6.55 
95.50 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .4.20 5 bt osAngeles B3 .........5.35 . . % 
92.50 Sterling. Ill. (1) N15 <a SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.75 Massilion.O. R2 .......4.30 Dov er, (Eng. Bolt) U1 ..13.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... "7.10 
; a. 4-10 FLOOR PLATES Midland.Pa. C18 ...... 4.390 Dover(Wret.Iron) U1 .12.25 Fontana,Calif. K1 .....7.50 
Torrance,Calif. Cll .... faq Cleveland J5 .......... 4.75 So.Chicago R2,U5,W14 ..4.30 Economy.Pa. (S.R.) Bl4.9.60 Gary,Ind. US .......... 6.55 
oo aaa. as wee Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.75 So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ’ Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.90 IndianaHarbor,Ind, Y1_ .7.05 
: peer tS . Harrisburg.Pa. C5 ..... 5.95 Struthers.O. Y1....... Economy, (Staybolt)B14 12.20 IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2,.6.55 
$66.00 PLATES, Wrought Iron Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.75 Warren,O. C17 . eye McK.Rks.(Staybolt) 15.14.50 Irvin,Pa. U5 ...........6.55 
— ‘Pa Bld... <. $.60 Murhall.Pa. US ........4.75 Youngstown U5 ........ I ag ge Ey Lackawanna(37) B2 ...6.55 
TURALS So.Chicago,Tll. U5 >. Pitteburen TB ..0cccsvee 6.55 
$57.00 Carbon Steel Stand. Shopes PLATES, Carbon Steel pre oy” hs yom _ BARS, Reinforcing (Fabricators) SparrowsPoint(38) B2 ..6.55 
by Fr waeeaene oly Ala, R2 3.60 AlabamaCity Ala, R2 3.70 Gary.Ind. U5 .......... 4 cn AlshemaCity “y - “20 wae we re 
4 iquippa,Pa. J5 ... "3.65 Ali vg . wae “ er cect c cece Se AROMIILAG) Ed 22-0 cece -70 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6. 
be liquippa,Pa, J5 ....... 3.70 Youngstown U5 ........4.55 Atlanta Ps SE eee 4.25 Youngstown Y1 ........7 
June 11, 1951 
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MARKET PRICES 





ING TERNES 
Coated) 





arren,O. snhoee ce 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... ‘a 35 
Youngstown Y1 .. 4.35 
SHEETS, Galv'd No. 10 Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.80 


BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 5.20 
Gary,Ind. U5 


Middletown,O. A10 .....5.20 
Niles,O. N12 ......... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....5.20 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....4.80 
Canton,D, RBZ ....... .-4:80 SHEETS, Long Terne, ingot fron 
SS ye eae 5.50 Middletown,Q. A10 .....5.60 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 - -4.80 
Gary,Ind. U5 ......... 4.89 SHEETS, Enameling Iron 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 5.50 Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ...4.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ee 80 Cleveland R2 ....... 65 


et ee ee 
Pea coe Gee . were 

Harbor,Ind. I-2 ... 
ivan. Pa. U5 


14.65 
5.35 
-4.65 
4.65 


Irvin,Pa. U5 

Kokomo, Ind. (13) cié” ° "5 20 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 4.80 
Niles,O. N12 










Pittsburg,Calif. C11 . Middletown,O. Al0” -4.65 
cat apg B2 a Youngstown $eeaeed 4.65 
teubenville,O. W10 . x 
Torrance,Calif. C11 X a my ed Pd ~ 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.80 : ry 
Ashland Al10 .... 5.60... 
Canton,Q, - a 6.10 


SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 


65 
—o Low-Alloy Fairfield, — T2. My 4 


5.85 
5.85 






R2 
00 Pittsburg,Calif. Cli 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 


(Special Coke (Base Box) Ib Ib 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 $7.60 Aliquippa J5 ....$8.45 $8.70 
Ind. ae 7.50 —s Ala T2. 855 8.80 
Irvin,Pa. US .........7.50 Gi TIS. ccsscs BES S10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. "Be 7.60 Ind-Har. I-2, Yl. 8.45 8.70 
Yorkville,O, W10 .....7.50 wee, es: = 8.70 
Pitts a cs i 
SHEETS, LT. Coated Ternes, 6b sp.Pt.Md. B2 ... 8.55 8.8 
Yorkville,O. W10 .....$8.40 Warren BS . Risa - $45 3.70 
‘ton e 
—. erat Goa Ib Yorkville,O. W10. 8.45 8.70 
Gary,Ind, US .........$9.50 a PLATE 
YornvillezO. Wil0 .....9.50 se Box) 
ho ROR DD ocscccce - -$6.25 
parrowsPoint,Md. B2 S235. SHEETS, Long Teme Stee! > 
Steubenville. Wi0 ....4.35 (Commercial Quality) Poe oe 


Gary,Ind. 

GraniteCity,IIl. G4 .....6.45 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1 a 
Irvin,Pa, U5 

Niles,O. 


rren,O. 
Weirton, W.Va. we 6.25 
Yorkville, O. W10 ......6.25 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 gage) 

Follansbee,W.Va, F4 ..5.85 
Gary,Ind, U5 5 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....5.30 
Ervin, Pa. US ..0<ccccecctste 
Yorkville,O. Wi0 .... 26.15 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Bridgprt,Conn.(10) S15 5.45 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 .......5.85 
Fontana,Calif, K1 .. 
Gary,Ind. US .... 
Houston,Tex. S5 . 
























STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2.. a 
Alton,01.(1) Li .......3.7! 

Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....3. 50 
Atlanta All . et .05 
Socame aie. eee 
Bridgeprt.Conn. Gio) $15. 4.00 
Buffalo(27) R2 .......3.50 
Butler,Pa. Al0 .........3.50 
Carnegie,Pa, S18 .....4.00 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..3.90 
Detroit Ml ........+..440 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 


Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......3.50 
Fontana,Calif, K1 .....4.75 
Gary.Ind. U' cscce cect 
Houston, Tex. 0 


4.91 
Ind. Harber ind. 1-2, ‘Yi/3.50 
Johnstown,Pa.(25) B2 ..3.50 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 ..4.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. —— 3.50 
geles B3 4.25 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.25 
Riverdale,Ill, Al .......3.50 


SanFrancisco S7 .......4.85 
Seattle B3, N14 .......4.50 
Sharon,Pa, S3_ ........4.00 
So.Chicago,Ill, W14 ....3.50 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.25 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.50 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.25 
Warren,O. R2 ........3-50 
Weirton, W.Va, W6 .....3.60 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4..3.75 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....3.50 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 











aetna a pg 10% 
Pawtucket,R.L(11) N8.10% 
Pawtucket,R.[.(12) N8.116 

»Pa, + 10.8 
++ 108 







83 
Worcester, Mass. AZ 


Youngstown C8 .......10, 9 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 

Anderson,Ind.(40) G6 ..5.% 
Berea,O. C7 rrr | 
Bridgprt,Conn. (10) 815. 5.5 
Butler,Pa. Al Sao 
Cleveland A7, eee 

Dearborn, Mich, DB oes oe 
DB nccccccccce okie 


Follansbee, W.Va. a «585 
Fontana, Calif. K1 6.29 
FranklinPark, Il. (40)T6 “4.0 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. I-2 ....4.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.6§ 
LosAngeles Cl ........64 
Mattapan,Mass. T6 ....5.50 
Middletown,O. A10 ..... 
NewBritain(10) S15 ... ‘5.35 
NewCastle,Pa, B4 .....5.85 
NewCastle(40) E5 ....5.25 
NewHaven,Conn, D2 ...5.8 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 ...5.16 
Pawtucket,R.L R3 .....6.0 
Pawtucket, R.L (21) N8.. 28s 
Riverdale,Ill.(40) Al ...4.90 
Rome,N.Y. RE ..cccce. 
Sharon,Pa. S3 


Trenton,N.J. 


Warren,O. R2 ° 
Weirton,W.Va. we coos oh 
Youngstown C8 (40) .... 
Youngstown Yi 























Irvin,Pa. ..7.20 Bridgeprt,Conn. — 10.75 Youngstown Yi .......4. 
<c0nesce's on dM: RRR I-2 S 4 5.85 KansasCity,Mo. S5 6.10 Carnegie,Pa, S18 - 10.60 
SparrowsPoint 39) B2 ..6.75 frvin,Pa. U5 .... 5.60 5.85 Midland,Pa. C18 ....... .85 Cleveland A7 ... STRIP, Electro Galvenized 
SHEETS, Gol 1 Kokomo C16 .... 6.25 -. NewBritn,Conn.(10) S15 5.45 Dover,O. G6 . Dover, oO. 6 oe 5.50 
» Galvannealed Steel MartinsFy.0. Wi0 5.60 5.85 Sharon,Pa, S8 ........5.85 Fontana,Calif, Ki .. Warren,O, T5 . 5.25 
Gomten,O. BS ..ccccces 5.35 Pittsburg,Gal. G11 6.35 ... Youngstown US ........5.50 Harrison,N.J. Cl8 .... 210. 60 Weirton,W.Va. we «Sam 4.65 
PEELE, MID. ccssencse 5.35 SparrowsPt. - Ace Midland,Pa, C18 .....10.60 Youngstown O8 ....... 5.25 
Kokomo, Ind. (13) C16 ..5.75 Torrance,Cal, C11 6.35 ... STRIP, Hot-Polled, 
ee | ee 6.55 High-Strength Low-Alloy STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06. 
SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35¢ 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel we 7 Pure Iron . Gomubsienie Ab bes Boned. CF .........- -.. 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Butler,Pa. A10 ..... Ashland,Ky. A10 ..... 5.85 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......5.95 Bridgeport,Conn.(10) S15 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
Middletown,O. A10 ..... ee: 05 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.85 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....5.30 Bristol,Conn, wi eases cee nae 7 = yn 
a Fontana,Calif. K1 .....6. 20 Carnegie,Pa. 818 ..... cae : . fe F 
~smaoed “pny ee "aa. i Ge tron Gary,Ind, US .........5.30 Cleveland AT .......... 4.65 6.45 7.40 9.86 11.65 
Ctevelan = ) eee - 65 atematin Add 3.85 1nd.Harb.,Ind. I-2 .....5.30 Dearborn,Mich. DS .... S60 705. 75 a see 
0. fa oe fe 3-85 IndianaHarbor,Ind, Y1..5.80 Detroit D2 .......... . 560 C65 725... ee 
on,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 caaieoner, Ind. i23°1113's5 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.95 atlanta i 6°11! 5.58 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.68 
eo LosAngeles(25) B3 ... ° 16.05 FranklinPar ose 7 . 4 F R 
SHEETS, Zinc Alloy Warren,O, R2 ........4. Seattle B3 . 630 Harrison IGS, CIB ects, ccs nes «69200 «OGD as 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.70 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron Sharon,Pa. S3 ......... Mattapan, ao Pa ia f 4 4 = 4 ae 
Cleveland R2 .......... 4.95 So.SanFrancisco(25) B3. $05 NewBritn.,Conn. (10) \. . . A 
ee eee te 1 ....4.30 Middletown,o, “Ai0 ":*.°4.85 SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..4.95 NewCastle,Pa. Bt .... 5.35 680 740 9.35 ... 
_ Nea ated ‘arren, R2 .........5.30 NewCastle,Pa, eer a y 2 r 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.30 Warren,O. R2 ........ ‘95 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.75 NewHaven,Conn, D2... 5.85 675 735 ...  .... 
SHEETS, Well Casing SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot on Youngstown Y1 .......5.80 NewYork W3 ......... eee «67.10 «7.70 9.65 :11.95 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ..... 5.10 No. 10 flat Youngstown U5 .......5.30 Pawtucket,R.I, N8: 
Torrance,Calif. Cli ....5.10 Ashland,Ky. fe) —_ ---5.05 Cleve.-or-Pitts.Base .. -- 680 740 9.35 11.65 
Canton,O. R2 ......... 5.55 STRIP, Cold-Rolled, Worcester,Base ...... 5:85 7.10 7.70 9.65 11.95 
BLUED Stock, 29 Ga. High-Strength Low-Alloy Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
SHEETS, ntl cane Iron 
Yorkville,O, W10 ...... 6.80 Cleveland J5 6.70 Trenton,N.J. RS ...... sas 7.10 7.70 9.65 1196 
Follansbee, W.Va.(23)F4 6.85 Butler,Pa, A1l0 ........5.30 ccccecccee®-C® Wallingford,Conn, W2.. 5.85 6.75 7.35 930 
Middletown,O, A10 ....5.30 Cleveland A7 . -8.55 Weirton,W.Va. W6 35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 
ROOFING SHORT TERNES Dover,O. TB ...ccce -7.30 Pacsg sais f : 2 
(8 Ib SHEETS, ALUMINIZED Fontana.Calif. Kl... .695 Worcester,Mass. A7 ... 4.95 6.75 7.70 9.65 1195 
Gary,Ind, U5 .........9.50 Butler,Pa, A10 ........8.15 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.40 Yorcestoun os 171. 8° Gao 440 88S anes 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ..... a. | pes Oke ke eee aes = . : 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.40 Stew Ses Steel a. 
TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) =» 0.25 th_ 0.50 lb 0.75 Ib Ween va We “221, 7.20 poeceey ly nit 1030 1250 1535 
Fm y i = S715 ($7.40 = 87-80 Youngstown Y1 ........7.05 NewYork, WS ........ 10.30 12.50 15.85 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....... 7.15 7.40 730 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 7.35 7.60 8.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Yi ......... 7.15 «7.40 7.80 Key to Producers C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron G1 Geneva Steel Co. 
C11 Columbia Steel Co. G2 Globe Iron Co. 
3 hy Sa ets 7.15 7.40 7.80 
TON CE Se ARIA 7.15 7.40 7.80 |41 Acme Steel Co. C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co. 
A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. G4 Granite City Steel Co. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ............ 7.90 8.15 8.55 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. G5 Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 es 7.25 7.50 7.90 - 
Weirton,W:Va. W6 ............. 7.15 7.40 7.80 }A7 American Steel & Wire C16 Continental Steel Corp. G6 Greer Steel Co. 
Yorkville.O. W10 ............. -- 715 7.40 780 |48 Anchor Drawn Steel Co, C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet C18 Crucible Steel Co. H1 Hanna Furnace Corp. 
— ey neat H.R. or C.R.(22 Ga.) Arma- Elec- Dyna- |A10 Armco Steel Corp. C19 Cumberland Steel Co. I-11 B I 
COILS Lengths Yc lower) Field ture tric Motor mo |A11 Atlantic Steel Co. C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire g goe bros. inc. 
Foe A edi Wo (cut lengths) ... 7.25 8.50 9.80 }A13 American Cladmetals Co. C22 Claymont Steel Corp. 4 ors ay dg 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ........ ee. 7.75 9.00 9.80 : a g 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 (cut lengths) 7.95 9.20 ... |B1 Babcock & Wil D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 1-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. wessseeee ©96 726 (34) ... :.. [us Bethieermen co” D8 Detroit Tube & Steel Borg-Warner Corp. 
Mansfield,O. E6 ‘(eut lengths). 7.10 zs 25 7.75 9.00 9.80 [B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel D4 Disston & Sons, Henry J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Niles,O. N12 (cut lengths).... ... 7 7.25 ... «.- |B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. D6 Driver Harris Co. J3 Jessop Steel Co. 
Vandererift,Pa. US «.ceeeeeee jas 135 a4 = eed B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. D7 ean Weatherproof J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
at ceecce . . . B6 Boiardi Steel Corp. . J5 Jones & Laughtiin Stee 
Zanesville,O. A110 .......0006 ae 7.7 9.00 9.80 [Bg Braeburn Alloy Steel J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. El Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc, J7 Judson Steel Corp. 
pe ay Rey ence payload B12 Buffalo Steel Co. E2 Eastern Stainless Steel | J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 
Grade 72 65 58 52 B14 A. M. Byers Co. E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. 
BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) 9.85 10.40 11.10 11.90 as ones Bove. Seen OS. K2 Keokuk Electro Metals 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ...... es 10.35 .... «seoe ooe- [C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. BG Raipire Mol Corp. K3 Keystone Drawn S 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ......... - 10.35 10.90 11.60 12.40 {C2 Calumet Steel Div. Wire 
eae RES io5cs case ces Borg-Warner Corp. F2 Firth Sterling Steel a 
Zanesville,O. ‘A10 Se ne on eas 10.35 10.90 11.60 12.40 |C4 Carpenter Steel Co. F3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. L1 Laclede Steel Co. 
HR. CR CONS AN C5 —— —, Steel Div. F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. L2  peweed ya .—_ 
or arium Steel Corp. FS Franklin Steel Div. L3 Latrobe Electric 
CUT LENGTHS, SILICON (22 Ga.) T-100 T-90 1-80 1-73 |C7 Cleve. Cold Rolling Mills Borg-Warner Corp. L5 Lockhart Iron & Steel 
Butler,Pa, A10 (C.R.) ....... +++ eee 14.75 15.25 [C8 Cold Metal Products Co. F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. L6 Lone Star Steel Co. 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 pbb sass 12.90 13.75 14.75 15.25 [C9 Colonial Steel Co. F7 Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 1.7 Tukens Steel Co. 
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AZ 2.10% 
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; . 4.65 
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Steel Co. 
Wire Co. 





MARKET PRICES 








$TRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky. (8) Al0 ...3.75 
Warren,O. ecccccc ce che k® 
sTriP, Cold-Rolled | 
Warren,O, R2 


weteeesees 


5.25 





Minnequa O10 ... 5.95 
Monessen 


coce 5.95 
Palmer W12 .... 
Pitts.Calif. C11.. 
Prtsmth. ¢(18)P12 . 
Rankin AZ ...... 
80.Chicago 

§$0.8.Fran. C10 . ee 

B2.. 


Sparrows 
Sterling, Ill. ¢ 1)N15 
Struthers,OQ, Y1 . 5. 


Torrance,Cal, C11 
Worcester A7 .... 


An'id Galv. 
WIRE, (16 gage) Stone Stone 


Aliquippa J6 ....10.15 12.15 
1Q25 11.95 


ROPE WIRE {A) 


Bartonville,Ill. K4 8.55 
Buffalo W12 





(A) Plow and Mild Plow. 
(B) Improved Plow. 





WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 
low Carbon 


ececccece che 
13 ...-00+++-5.10 
see 4-85 
M8. 


Duluth,Pa, A7 . 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......4.85 
Fostoria, 0. (24) 81 .....5.35 


eee + 4.85 
TH, AT vccccccecGee 

S5 ....5.45 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 oe ee 4.95 
LosAngeles B3 .........5.80 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....5.10 
Monessen,Pa. P7 


oeeee 510 


WIRE, MB Spring, High Carbon 
Aliquippe,Pa. J6 .......626 
Alton,Il.(1) L1 ........6.25 


eeecece sees Oe 


Cleveland A7 ..........6.26 
Donora,Pa, A7 ........6.25 
Duluth AZ ... 20220000625 
Fostoria,O. S1 .........6.25 


4.85 Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 ..8.05 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16...6.25 
Palmer, Mass, wi2 eee + G55 
Pitteburg,Calif. Cll ....7. 
Roebling,N.J. RS ......6.55 
Portsmouth.O. P12 ....6.25 
8o.Chicago,IN. R2 ......6.25 
neisco C10....7.20 


Worcester A7, T6, 
Worcester,Mass, J4 ....6.75 


89 WIRE, Upholstery Spring 


th,O. P12 .....5.25 
TF cccceee 485 


jparrowsPoint,Md, B2...4.95 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....4.85 
Struthers, 4. 


Waukegan,Ill. A7 .. 4.85 
Worcester,Mass, AT, "6.5.15 


WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
erson,Ind, G6 ......6.20 
Buffalo W12 ....... -ooseae 
Cleveland A7 .... 5.85 
Crawfordsville,Ind, “Ms: ‘6. 20 








Detroit D2 ............6.20 
Dover,O. G6 ..........820 
Fostoria,O, S1 .........6. 


Kokomo,Ind. Ci6é ......5.70 
li k,l. T6 ...6.20 


Massillon,O. R8 ........ 5. 
Monessen,Pa, P16” oes 85 
Monessen,Pa. P7 segees ea 


NewHaven,Conn, D2 ...6.50 
Pawtucket,R.I.(12) NS8. .6.85 
Trenton,N.J. RB .ccccce GMS 
Worcester A7 .........-15 
Worcester T6 ..........6.50 
Worcester W12 . 6.65 


WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” ye 


Minnequa C10. ...10.40 1240 Bartonville,Ill.(1) 4 ..8.90 

Palmer, Mass, W12 25 12.15 Buffalo W12 ...........8.90 
Pitts.Cal. Cll ...10.60 12.50 Chicago W13 ...........8.90 
Prismth. (18) P12 10.55 12.30 Cleveland A7 ...........8.90 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .8.95 
Fostoria,O. S1 .........8.90 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......8.90 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ......8.90 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ......8.90 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .....9.20 
Portsmouth,O. P12 .....8.90 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ......9.20 
Waukegan,Ill, A7 ......8.90 
Worcester,Mass, A7, T6.9.20 


WIRE, Galv’d ACSR For Cores 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ......8.50 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ......8. 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ......8.80 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2...8.60 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......8.50 
WIRE, Tire Bead 

Bartonville, Ill. (1) K4..1090 
Monessen,Pa. P16 .....11.40 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ......11.55 


Aliquippa,Pa. JS ....... 
Alton,f1.¢1) Li .. 
Ww 


--.5.90 
Johnstown,Pa,. B2 .....5.90 
LosAngeles B3 6. 
Monessen, Pa, P7, P16. ..5.90 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 








Key to Producers 





P11 Pollak Steel Co, 
P12 Portsmouth Division, 





85 Joliet,I0. 





4.85 Bastonvilie.2i. (1) Ké ..626 WIRE, 
10 Buffalo W 


»Pa, coos 
semansasscst eee 


ohnstown, 
Joliet, ILL. 


an ee 
Kokomo, Ind. CIE weccce +1142 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .....146 


oeeceeel 


nessen, Pa. 
Pittsburg,Calif, Cri ....160 
Portsmouth,0.(18) P12. .147 
Rankin,Pa, A7 .........140 


20... 
parrowsPoint, Md. B2. 1142 
Sterling, M1.(1) N16 ....140 
BALE TIES, Single Loop 


AlabamaCity,Ala, — . 
Atlanta All ....... 


Col. 
a 


Crawfordsville M8 
Donora,Pa. A7.. 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield, Ala. T2’: 
AT 





eeeee 


KansasCity,Mo. 85 


20 Kokomo,Ind, C16 .... 


NAILS & STAPUZS, Stock 

To dealers & mirs. (7) Cel. 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...148 
Aliquippa,Pa.(13) J5 ...118 


Chicago,IIl. W18 .....++-1 
Cleveland A® ....s.-+s+++ 


Crawfordsville,Ind, M8 ..122 
Donora,Pa. AZ .....---.118 
Duluta y a yaenee 18 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ........118 
Galveston, Tex, D7 ecccee 126 
Houston,Tex. 85 ........ 126 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 coccee 118 
TJoliet,IM., AT wscseeecees 118 
KansasCity,Mo, 85 .....130 


Kokomo.Ind, (16 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....123 
Monessen,Pa. P7 .......124 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....137 


Portsmouth,O. P12 .....124 


Rankin,Pa, A7 .........118 
So.Chicago,Ill, R2 ......118 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..126 
Sterling, Il.(1) N15 .....118 
Torrance,Calif. C11 .....138 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ..... 124 


STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1. .6.15 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .....6.40 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 . ee 
Minnequa,Colo, cio 
Pittsburgh J5 .... 
Seattle B3 .. 
So.Chicago, Ill. 
Struthers,O, Y1 ... 
















Palmer.Mass. W12 .....6.20 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....128 Youngstown R2 ........6.15 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ooo SS Pittsburgh.Caltf. C11 ...147 pack BOLTS (20) Treated 
Portsmouth,Q, P12 So.Chicago,Mll. R2 ...... 123 sCity.Mo, S5 9.85 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ......6.20 So.SanFran..Calit. Gio ..147 Mansastiy-css “Eo ***"o'as 
So.Chicago,Tl. R2 ......5.90 SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 ..125 Lebanon.Pa- ne 
. Minnequa,Golo. C10 ....9.85 
So.SanFrancisco C10....6. Sterling,T11.(1) N56 ....123 
Pittsburgh 03, P14 .....9.85 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.00 10.10 
Torrance,Calif. Cit 6.85 NAILS & STAPLES, Non-Stock Seattle BS ...-+see+e+> b 
Trenton,N.J. A7 .. -6.20 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...6.10 TIE PLATES 
Waukegan,Ill, A7 ......5.90 Bartonville. iii. (19) nae Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......4.50 
Worcester,Mass. AT ....6.20 Crawfordsville,Ind, M8..6.30 Gary,Ind. ~ oe 00 98.50 
Donora,Pa, A7 ........ 5.95 Ind.Harbor, Ind. 37 2 «+2 24.50 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-151 Ga. Col. Sera. wc. 5.95 Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..4.50 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...126 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5.95 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4.50 
Ala.City,Ala., 17-18ga. R2 213 Joliet,M. A7 ...........5.95 Pittsburg,Calif. O11 ....4.65 
Aliquippa,Pa.9-14%ga.J5 130 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....... 6.05 Seattle B3 ........ - 4.65 
Atlanta All ............133 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....6.20 Steelton,Pa. B2 - 4.50 
Bartonville, M.(i9) K4"..430 Pittsburg.Calif, O11 ....6.90 Torrance,Callf, O11 .....4.65 
Crawfordsvilie,Ind. M8 .. Portsmouth,O, P12 .....6.25 JOINT BARS 
Donora,Pa, A7 ......++- 130 Rankin,Pa. A7 ae Bessemer,Pa. U5 .....-.4.70 
Duluth A7 ..........+-+--130 So,.Chicago,IM. R2...... 30 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .. 4.70 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ........130 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . * 05 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I- 2 4.70 
Houston,Tex, 85 ........138 Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ....5.65 Joliet,IM, US ......... 4.70 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....... 130 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.25 Lackawanna,N.¥. "B2 ..4.70 
Johnstown,17ga.,6” B2 ..204 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ... vi 70 
Johnstown,17ga.,4” B2 ..207 NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) Steelton,Pa, B2 ........ 4.70 
WE EAT ov vaccsccoes 130 _ To dealers (33) AXLES 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 142 Conshohocken,Pa. A3...$7.35 Ind.Harbor,Ind. S18 ....5.60 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .......132 Wheeling,W.Va, W10 ...7.15 Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......5.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....138 
Monessen,Pa, a ayaa ae Std. TeeRails 
Pittsburg, Calif. Std. Std. All 60 Ib 
Portsmouth,O. ag P12": ..137 RAILS No. 1 .2 No.2 Under 
Rankin,Pa. A7 .........130 Bessemer,Pa. US ....... 3.60 3.50 3.55 4.00 
So. Chicago,Ill. “R2 °: 111226 Ensley,Ala, T2 ..... ee 3.60 3.50 coe 4.00 
Sterling, Iil.(1) N15 .....180 aa a. eieeceece at eis a 4.00 
FENCE POSTS Col. Huntington,W.Va. W7 . ay vas 5.00 
ChicagoHts.,Iil, C2 .....140 Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2 .... 3.60 3.50 3.55 
Duluth AZ ........500- —— Johnstown,Pa, B2 ...... mS oe . (16) 4.00 
Franklin,Pa. F5 .. -140 Lackawanna B2 ...... 3.60 3.50 . 4.00 
Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..140 Minnequa,Colo. C10 .... 3.60 50 4.50 
ee Pa. B2 ...---140 Steclton,Pa, B2........ 3.60 3.50 ci 
Minnequa, ‘Colo, C10" ee 13 9 Williamsport,Pa. S19 eee 
Oline,Ill, R2 ......++0+ 
TOOL STEEL 
T2 Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R.| Grade Cents per Ib Grade Cents per Ib 
T3 Tenn. Prod. & Chem. Reg. Carbon .....23.00 13.5W,4Cr,3V_....+--+- 
T4 Texas Steel Co. Extra Carbon ....27.00 18W,4Cr,2V,9Co ...... 























M1 McLouth Steel Corp. § P13 Precision Drawn Steel 15 Thomas Steel Co. Spec, Carbon ....32.50 19W,4Cr,2V,7Co .......+++- 
M4 Mahoning Valley Steel P14 Pitts. Screw & BoltCo. 6 Thompson Wire Co. Oil Hardening ...35.00 18.25W,4.25Cr,IV,4.75Co ... 
M5 Medart Co. 15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 77 Timken Roller Bearing | Cr Hot Wrk .....35.00 20.25W,4.25Cr,1.6V,12.25Co 323.00 
M6 Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., T9 Tonawanda Iron Div. | Hi-Carbon-Cr ....63.50 1.5W,4Cr,1V,8.5Mo ..... we 78.50 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire mer, Chain & Cable Am, Rad. & Stan. San. | 19w,4Cr,IV .....123.50 6.4W,4.5Cr,1.9V,5Mo .......87.00 
M9 Midvale Co. P17 Plymouth Steel Co, U1 Ulster Iron Works 18W,4Cr,2V ..... 138.00 6W,4Cr,3V,6Mo .......+--- 09.50 
M12 Moitrup Steel P: _ R1 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 4 Universal Cyclops Steel Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 
= aon R2 Republic Steel Corp. U5 United States Steel Co. | C13, C18, D4, F2, J3, L3, M14, 88, U4, V2, V3. 
Mi4 McInnes Steel Co. R3 Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
“f -Alloys Steel 
R5 Roebling’s Sons, John A, V2 Vanadium-A senenteee. 
N32 National Supply Co. Ré Rome Strip Stee! Co V3 Vulean Crucible Steel Co.| (1) Chicago base. (24) Doda font 
NS Neen ated & Wire Co, R7 Rotary Electric Steel Co. Wi Wallace Barnes Co, 3 fo forcing. (36) B i, ae 
ewDn, R8 RelianceDiv.,EatonMfg. W2 Wallingford Steel Co. (5) Philadelphia del. fabricators; to 4 
Né6 N g-HighCarb, Wire : S- W3 Washburn Wire Co, (6) Chicago or Birm. .60¢. 
NB S1 Seneca Wire & Mfg, Co. (7) To jobbers, 3 cols. lower. (27) Bar mill sizes. 
Min W4 Washington Steel Corp. ‘eri 
Nid Nrtin a Steel Roll tin = oa oe oe W6 Weirton Steel Co. ‘3 ie . and © (30) Subject “ 10% increase. 
5 Northwestern SAW. Co. 2° sneftield ee W7 W. Va. Steel & Mfg. Co. | (10) Pittsburgh _base. (30) Sheared: add 0.850 for unt- 
Nié New Del Mfe. Co. S6 Shenango ace CoO. ws West.Auto.Mach.Screw (11) Cleveland & Pittsburgh base 
a oo S7 Simmons Co, W9 Wheatland Tube Co. (12) W (31) Not annealed. 
08 Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. $8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co. w10 Wheeling Steel Corp. (18) Add T00s fori? Ga & (38) Rd. dae or, uare, edge. 
04 Oregon Steel Mills $9 Sloss-Sheffield, S.&I. Co. w12 Wickwire Spencer Steel | (14) 3S87"ia5 ange beams. (34) 7. 280 for cut lengths. 
813 Standard Forgings Corp Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron | 15) %” and . (33) 72” and narrower. 
Pi Pacific States Steel Corp. S14 Standard Tu’ . W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co.| (16) 40 Ib and under. (36) 54” and narrower. 
P2 Pacific Tube S15 Stanley Works W14 Wisconsin Steel Div. (17) Flats only. (37) 15 gage & lighter: 60” & 
P4 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. S16 Struthers Iron & Steel International Harvester (18) To dealers. os 
P65 Pilgrim Drawn Steel S17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. w15 Woodward Iron Co. (19) Chicago & (38) 14 gage & lighter: 
Pé &Chem, S18 Superior Steel Co: (20) Deduct 0.25c for untreated. narrower. 
. +9 TP. W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. (21) New Ha base. (39) 48” and narro 
P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 819 Sweet's Steel Co. (22 San Fran. Bay area. (40) Lighter than an 0.085"; 0.035” 
P9 Pittsburgh Co. $20 Southern States Steel © Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube] {#, Be Ga 30” wide Unter Dee Nise bahar. 
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... for Steam 

and High Pressure 
POWER PIPING, 
Midwest Piping and 
Supply Company 


relies on ver 





for its specialized jobs 


SPECIAL FABRICATED PIPE PRODUCTS 
for power and high-pressure stations, for oil 
refineries, and other installations using non- 
standard parts, require tailor-made heating 
equipment in the production-line. All furnaces 
at Midwest Piping and Supply Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., are GAS-fired for economy and 
flexibility. ; 

The Van Stone furnaces are one example. 
Eight Gas-fired forging furnaces and a 16-ft.- 
long pipe bending furnace are also in opera- 
tion. In the latter, pipe up to 30” in dia. is 
heated to 1800° for table bending. 

After shaping, the members are welded to- 
gether, and are given an annealing operation 
to obtain the metallurgical properties desired 
in the finished product. Midwest's flexible 
Gas-fired annealing furnace permits a wide 
variety of time and temperature cycles. Its 
forty low-pressure nozzle mixing burners can 
be pre-set for ‘Program Control.’’ Carbon, 
stainless and chrome steels are annealed at 
1350° F, 2000° F and 1550° F respectively, 
with a maximum variation of 25° F. 


AVERAGED STATISTICS FOR PROGRAM-CON- 


TROLLED HEAT TREATING OPERATIONS USING 
1000 BTU/ft3 GAS. 











Temp. lAvg. we. | | Gas 
Range of. Per Heating | Soaking | Cooling Consump- 
eat | Loa Time Time Time | tion 
(°F) | (Lb.) | (Hrs.) (Hrs.) (Hrs.) | (MCF) 

1200 | 

to | 17,600 4.5 1 o 44.5 
1400 | 

1500 

to 14,700 55 2 5.5 73.3 
1600 














Whether you fabricate special work or produce 
standard parts in which heating or heat-treat- 
ing is required, GAS will help you do it eco- 
nomically, easily, quickly. Your Gas Company 
Representative has the facts. Call him today. 
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satile GAS - fired furnace 


— —— 





Midwest’s new annealing furnace. The charge 
(to a maximum of 40,000 Ibs.) is automatically 
heat-treated with GAS. Built in five zones, it is 
equipped with an adjustable bulkhead to de- 
crease its length, and its heating costs, when 
short charges are annealed. 





Portable, handy GAS-fired Van Stone furnaces 
heat pipe ends for flanging. The five burners 
surrounding each furnace give temperatures 
up to 2000°:F, 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 






STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 





STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 











ggg Carload Discounts from List, an 
Inches Per Ft’ Per Ft A B c D E F 
5.5¢ 0.24 34.0 32.0 29.0 15 +05 +3.5 
6.0- 0.42 28.5 265 23.5 +10 +3.0 +60 
6.0 0.57 23.5 21.5 18.5 +7.0 +9.0 +12.0 
8.5 0.85 36.0 34.0 35.0 14.0 120 13.0 
11.5 1.18 39.0 37.0 38.0 18.0 16.0 17.0 
17.0 1.68 415 39.5 40.5 21.5 19.5 20.5 
23.0 2.28 42.0 44.0 41.0 22.0 24.0 21.0 
27.5 2.78 42.5 41.5 41.5 23.0 21.5 22.0 
37 3.68 43.0 41.0 42.0 23.5 21.5 22% 
58.5 5.82 43.5 41.5 42.5 24.0 22.0 23.0 
76.5 7.62 43.5 41.5 42.5 24.0 22.0 23.0 
Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Butler, Pa. %-%”, F6; Ben- 


W. Va., 3% points lower on %”, 1% points lower on 
\y", ‘and 2 Points lower on %”, W10; Sharon, Pa, M6, 1 
point higher on %”, 2 points lower on \” and %”. Fol- 
lowing make %” and larger: Lorain, O., N3; Youngstown 
R2 and 36% % on 3%” and 4”; Youngstown Yi; Aliquippa, 
Pa, J5. Fontana, Calif. K1 quotes 11% points lower on 
4%” and larger continuous weld and 24% on 3%” and 4”. 
Columns B & E: Sparrows Point, Md. B2. 


Columns C & F: — es Ind., %” through 3”, Y1; 
Alton, Ill. (Gary base) L 


Column D: Butler, Pa. F6, 
except plus 3%% on \%”, 


: ag A pemeeee W. Va. W10, 
plus on ”", plus 9% on 
%"; Sharon, Pa, M6, plus 0.5 on %”, 1 point lower on 
ey 2% Points lower on 1” and 1%”, 2 points lower 
» 2%” and 3”. Following quote only on %” and 
larger: ‘Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown R2, and 16%% on 3%” 
and 4”; Youngstown Yu. Aliquippa, Pa. J5 quotes 1 point 
lower on %”, 2 points lower on 1”, 1% points lower on 


14%”, 2 points lower on 1%” and 2", 1% points lower on 
2%” and 3”; Etna, Pa, N2 and 18% % on 3%” and 4”. 
SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 
ELECTRIC WELD Seamless lec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B c D 
2 37.0c 3.68 29.5 9.5 29.5 9.5 
2% 58.5 5.82 32.5 12.5 32.5 12.5 
3 76.5 7.62 32.5 12.5 32.5 12.5 
3% 92.0 9.20 34.5 14.5 34.5 14.5 
4 $1. 10.89 34.5 14.5 34.5 14.5 
5 1.48 14.81 37.0 17.0 37.0 17.0 
6 1.92 19.18 37.0 17.0 37.0 17.0 
Column A: Aliquippa J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown Y1. 


Column B: Aliquippa J5 quotes 1% pts lower on 2”, 1 pt 
lower on 244-6 in.; Lorain N3; Youngstown Y1. 


Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 














BOILER TUBES 








Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 

0.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld 
In. Ga. -R. C.D. R. C.D. 
DE. vecsseve 13 13.45 16.47 15.36 15.36 
1% eee 13 16.09 19.71 15.61 18.19 
a séeees 13 17.27 21.15 17.25 20.30 
1% oes 13 19.29 23.62 19.62 23.09 
DB caswicvee? 13 21.62 26.48 21.99 25.86 
ee 13 24.35 29.82 24.50 28.84 
a ‘ 12 26.92 32.97 26.98 31.76 
2% coe 12 29.6 36.32 29.57 34.76 
2% 12 32.11 39.33 31.33 36.84 
B seces 12 34.00 41.64 32.89 38.70 
CLAD STEELS 
(Cents per pound) 

ae Str pee 
Cold-Rolled Sheets. 
 —Plates— Carbon Base Cu Base 

Cladding Carbon Base Both Carbon Base Both 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Sides 10% 20% Sides 
302 .. aaa, came «coe. 2008 27.50 77.00 
304 ... 25.00 28.00- 20.75- 27.50 77.00 

29.50 24.50 
309 30.50 35.00 er ene re 
310 ... 36.50 41.00 ag «s+- 144.00 
316. 50 31.50- 26.00 36.50 Vets 

34.00 
317 ... 34.50 39.00 saci 
318 38.50 38.00 ii ia ‘ine BASS 
321 ... 26.50 31.00 23.00 33.00 111.00 
OMe wee WH, 30.50- 24.00 33.50 130.00 

32.00 
405 1.25 27.75 <— sae eee 
Se soo GD UE 200s asee cee ees 
Nickel. 33.25 44.25 41.00 54.00 .... ae 
Tncom@l. 41.00 GE.BD ..s0 cece seve 165.00 
Monel . 34.75 45.7. Se ee ae ° eee 
Copper® .... * «ec 28.70f 20.65% .... oeee 


* Deoxidized. tf 20.20c for hot-rolled. t 26.40c for hot- 
Tolled. Production points for carbon base products: Stain- 
less plates, sheet, Conshohocken, Pa, A3 and New Castle, 
Ind, I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16, Coates- 
ville, Pa. L7 and Washington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, 
monel-clad —, Coatesville L7; nickel, monel, copper-clad 
strip, Carnegie, Pa., S Production Point for copper-base 
sheets is Carnegie, Pa. A13. 


BOLTS, NUTS 


CARRIAGE, pecs BOLTS 
(F.0.b,. midw ts; 
per cent off list ry less than 
case lots to consumers) 
6 in. and shorter: 
%-in. & smaller diam. 
> & %-in. 
-in. and larger .... 
Longer than 6 in.: 
AE GAME, ccccccccce 
Lag bolts, al diams.: 
6 in. and shorter .... 


eeeee 


over 6 in. long ..... 21 
= Necked Carriage 18.5 
34 


Plow ...... aN 
Step, Elevator, Tap, ‘and 


Sleigh Shoe ....... e- 2 
Tire bolts 12 
Boiler & Fiting-Up bolts 31 

NUTS 
H.P. & C.P. Reg. Heavy 
Square: 
%-in. & smaller 15 15 
> & %-in. . 12 6.5 
ein.-1%-in. .. 9 1 

1% in. & larger 7.5 1 
H.P. Hex.: 

%-in. & smaller 26 22 

>. & %-in. 16.5 6.5 

-in.-1%-in. .. 12 2 

1%-in. & larger 8.5 2 
C.P. Hex. 

%-in. & smaller 26 22 

mg & %-in. . 23 17.5 

ein. & 1%-in. 19.5 12 

1%-in. & larger 12 6.5 


SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
American Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 
than case or key quantities) 


eg. Hvy. 

%-in. & smaller.... 35 28.5 
yoy & %-in. ... be 22 
ein.-1%-in. ...... 24 15 
15-in. & larger .... 13 8.5 
Light 

r= & smaller ...... 35 
ein. to %-in. ....... 28.5 
%-in. to 1%-in. ...... 26 


STEEL STOVE BOLTS 
(F.o.b. plant; per cent off 
list in packages) 
Plain finish 48 & 10 
Plated finishes ...31 & 10 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(1020 steel; packaged; per 
cent off list) 
6 in. or shorter: 
5g-in. & smaller ...... 42 


%-in. through 1 in. .. 34 
Longer than 6 in.: 

5g-in, & smaller ...... 26 

%-in. through 1 in. ... 4 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent = list) 


1 in. diam. x 6 in. an 

BHOTET 222. ccccccce . 38 
1 in. and. ‘smaller diam. 

X over 6 in. ...ceroee 26 


HEADLESS SET SCREWS 


(Packaged; per cent off list) 
No. 10 and smaller .... 35 
%-in. diam. & larger.... 16 
N.F. thread, all diams... 10 


RIVETS 
F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in., larger 7.85c 
ye-in. under ......... 36 0ff 
WASHERS, WROUGHT 
F.o.b. shipping point, to job- 
bers ..List to list-plus-50c. 
ELECTRODES 
(Threaded, with nipples, un- 





boxed, f.o.b. plant) 
GRAPHITE 
—— Cents 
Diam. Length per lb 
17,18,20 60,72 17.85 
8 to 16 48,60,72 17.85 
7 48,60 19.57 
6 48,60 20.95 
4.5% 40 21.50 
3 40 22.61 
2% 24,30 23.15 
2 ,30 25.36 
CARBON 
40 100,110 8.03 
35 100,110 8.03 
30 84,110 8.03 
24 72 to 104 8.03 
17to20 34,90 8.03 
4 60, 8.57 
10,12 6 8.84 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Bars 

Wire 
C.R. Struc- 
Type Sheets Strip turals 
301... 41.00 34.00 31.25 
302... 41.00 36.50 31.25 
303... 43.00 40.00 33.75 
304. 43.00 38.50 32.75 
309. 55.50 54.50 44.25 
316... 56.50 58.50 48.75 
321... 49.00 48.00 36.75 
347... 53.50 52.00 41.25 
410... 36.50 30.50 25.75 
416... 37.00 37.00 26.25 
420... 44.00 47.00 31.25 
430... 39.00 31.00 26.25 
501... 27.50 26.00 14.25 
502... 28.50 27.00 15.25 


Baltimore, Types 301 through 
347 sheet, except 309 E2. 

Brackenridge, Pa., sheets A4. 

Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip U4. 

Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & 502, A10. 

Carnegie, Pa., sheets ‘and 
strip except Types 303, 
416, 501 & 502, S18. 

Cleveland, strip A7. 

Detroit, strip, except Types 
a 321, 416, 420, 501 and 

1. 


Dunkirk. N.Y., bars, wire A4. 

Duquesne, Pa., bars U5. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., bars and 
wire, except Types 501 & 
502 J6. 


Gary, Ind., sheets except 
Type 416 U5. 
Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 


McKeesport, Pa., bars, sheets 
except Type 416 U5. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 301, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
430 only F2. 

Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip except Types 303, 
416, 420, 501 and 502 A10. 

Midland, sheets & strip C18. 

Munhall, Pa., bars U5. 

Pittsburgh, sheets C18. 

Reading, Pa., bars and strip, 
except 55.50c for Type 309 
strip and 44.75c for Type 


309 bars, C4. 

Sharon, Pa., strip, except 
Types 303, 309, 316, 416, 
501 and 502 S3. 

So. Chicago, Ill, bars & 
structurals U5. 

Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire 


& structurals C18. 
Titusville, Pa., bars, U4. 
Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- 

cept 309, W2 quotes 0.25 

cents higher. 

Washington, Pa., bars, sheeta 
& strip, except Type 305 
sheets 56.00c and bars 
44.75c, J3. 

Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
as listed except 303 & 309; 


316 sheets 61.50c, strip 
63.00c, . 
Waterviiet, N. Y., struc 


turals & bars A4. 
Waukegan, bars & wire A7. 
West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 
A4 


Youngstown, strip, except 
Types 303, 3099, 316, 416, 
501 and 502 C8. 


COAL CHEMICALS 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure benzol ....30.00-35.00 
Toluol, one deg...26.00-33.00 
Industrial xylol ..25.00-33.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia.$32-$45 
Cents per pound, ovens 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, non- 
returnable drums) ..17.25 
Do., less than carlots. -18. 9 


Do., tank cars .......15.5 
FLUORSPAR 

Metallurgical grade, _ f.o.b. 
shipping point, in Ill, Ky., 
net tons, carloads, effective 
CaF, content, 70%, $43; 
60%, $40. 


Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
metallurgical grade, $33-$35. 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as other- 
wise noted.) 


Cents 
16.00 


Sponge iron 


98+% Fe, carlots.. 
Swedish, c.i.f. New 
York, in bags ...7.40-8.50 
Electrolytic Iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe 42.50 
Unannealed, 99 + % 
Fe ccccccce S000 
Unannealed, 99 + % 
Fe (minus 325 
mesh) ....-++++++ 58.50 
Powder Flakes 48.50 
Carbonyl Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 


10 microns ...83.00-148.00 
Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 
allowed .....+++++ 29.50 


Atomized, 500 Ib 
drums, freight al- 
WoWOR § ncccccccccs 33.50 
Brass, 10-ton lots 30. 00-33.25 
Bronze, 10-ton 


BUS ccc cc ccves 51.25-60.00 
Phosphor-Copper, 10 

COMB cccccccccccccce 50.00 
Copper: 

Electrolyte eecceses 43. 

Reduced ...... 76-37.8 
Lead Beccencceccesesee 
Magnesium ..... 75. oo-en. oo 
Manganese: 

Minus 100-mesh .... 57.00 

Minus 35 mesh .... 52.00 

Minus 200 mesh .... 62.00 
Nickel unannealed 83.00 
Nickel-Silver, 10-ton 

lo oe cocccccccccece 4.00 
Silicom ....cccccces - 38.50 
Solder (plus cost of. 

Motal) .cccccccccce 50 
Stainles Steel, * 302 83.00 
Zine, 10-ton lots.23. 00-30.50 
Tungsten: Dollars 

99%, minus 80 to 200 

mesh, freight allowed: 
1000 Ib and over . 4.00 

Less than 1000 Ib .. 4.15 
98.8% minus 65 mesh, 
freight allowed: 

1000 Ib. and over... 4.15 

less than 1000 Ib. .. 4.25 
Molybdenum: 

99%, minus 80 to 200 mesh, 
over 500 Ib. ...... 2.85 
200 to 500 Ib. .... 3.10 
less than 200 Ib. .. 3.25 


Chromium, electrolytic 
99% Cr min. 


METALLURGICAL COKE 
Price per net ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 


Connellsvll,fur. ..$14.50-15.00 
Connelsvll,fdry. .17.00-18.00 
New River, foundry...21.30 
Wise county, foundry. .15.95 
Wise county, furnace..15.20 


OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Kearney, N. J., ovens.$22.75 








Everett, Mass. .» ovens 
New England, del...*24.80 
Chicago, ovens .....-- 23.00 
Chicago, del. ......- 24.40 
Terre Haute, ovens... .22.50 
Milwaukee, ovens ....23.75 
Indianapolis, ovens -22.75 
Chicago, del. .......26.28 
Cincinnati, del . -25.73 
Detroit, del. -26.71 
Ironton, O., ovens ....22.50 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 25.12 
Painesvile, O., ovens. .24.00 
Cleveland, del. .....25.75 
Erie, Pa., ovens ..... 23.50 
Birmingham, ovens -20.30 
Birmingham, del. -21.69 
Philadelphia, ovens -22.70 
NevilleIsland,Pa.,ovens 23.00 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. .22.60 
St. Louis, ovens 
St. Louis, del. ...... 25.40 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. .22.50 
Cincinnati, del. .....25.12 
Detroit, ovens . - 24.00 
Detroit, del. .. 25.00 
Buffalo, del. ....... 26.75 
Flint, del. ...ccccce 26.49 
Pontiac, del. -25.42 
Saginaw, del. ......26.81 


*Or within $4.15 freight 
zone from works. 
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Ve els. sicrinvan | 
Pays for Itself 


In Inventory... 


Veelos pays for itself by reducing re- 
quired v-belt stocks. Just 4 reels of Veelos 
cover every v-belt need (up to 316 sizes) 
in the O, A, B and C widths. Stock only 
one reel for each width of belt you use— 
and any length is readily available. 





ipa e Se 


In Maintenance... 


Veelos pays for itself because it can be 
installed quickly and easily without dis- 
mantling outboard bearings or moving 
motor. Individual belts can be adjusted 
by simply removing or adding links. 


In Operating Efficiency... 


Veelos pays for itself because uniform 
tension can be maintained on all belts to 
provide vibrationless, full power delivery. 
Simple adjustment of each belt means that 
matched sets stay matched. 














Write for your copy of 
the Veelos Data Book. 
It gives the complete 
story on why Veelos 
. pays for itself. 





MANHEIM MANUFACTURING & BELTING COMPANY 
Manheim, Pennsylvania 


ADJUSTABLE TO ANY LENGTH - ADAPTABLE TO ANY DRIVE 


Made in all widths in three types; regular, oil-proof and static conducting. Also double V in 
A and B. Packaged on reels in 100-foot lengths. Sales engi s in principal cities; over 350 
distributors throughout the country. Veelos is known as VEELINK outside the United States. 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 


¢ oe | 








ORES 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


increases or decreases after Dec. 2, 
applicable lake vessel rates, 


freights, dock handling charges and 
thereon, 
Old FANGS HESSOMET 2.200 cccccccccscce 


Old range nonbessemer 
Mesabl DESSOME 2.0 cc ccccccccccccccccs 
Mesabi nonbessemer 
High phosphorus ....... 


Perec rece esoes 


Seow er eresecesces 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents per unit, del. E, Pa. 
Foundry and basis 56-62% concentrates 
contract . 


Peewee rece seer sersceessssese 


Forei 
Cents per unit, 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% 
rs oe cece cccccccecccccccoccs 
TOMGctOLM COMWTACE o.oo ccceccccscces 
North African hematites ..........0.0. 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% ........... . 


Tungsten Ore 
Net ton unit, duty id 
Foreign woiframite and scheelite, per net 


96.00c per long ton unit, c.i.f, U. 8. 


from some sources at 79.8-81.8c. 
Chrome Ore 


Gross ton, f.o.b. cars, 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., p 


Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and African 


no ratio ... 
no ratio 








extra excluded; ¢ includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; {tas annealed. Base quantities, 
and over; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over; 2—500 to 1499 Ib; 3—450 to 1499 Ib; 4—3500 


Gross ton, 51% % (natural), lower lake ports. 

After adjustment for analysis, prices will be 
increased or decreased as the case may be for 
1950, in 
upper lake rail 


taxes 
$8.70 
8 


17.00 


ign Ore 
c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


$65.00 


65.00 


. Manganese Ore 
Indian manganese, 46-48%, nearby, 92.00- 
Ports, 
duty for buyer’s account; shipments against 
old contracts for 48% ore are being received 


New York, Philadel- 
lus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 





ee ae SUED so ance voles es aicaewinate $32.00 
45% $20.00-21.00 
ME MD EEMIIES ves aveisie:tsdieae's Gicnnele o:0ale alee 26.00 
48% 3:1 lump 35.00-36.00 
Domestic—rail nearest seller 
MW OU. fences cabins Gast sseeheces $39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide concentrates per Ib, molyb- 
denum content, mines .............. $1.00 





SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.00c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
freight not exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 12.40c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.0c, ton lot 15.45c, less ton 17.1c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.3c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.6c, ton lot 16.75c, less ton 18.0c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 

Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.) Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices, 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 18.7c, ton lot 19.65c, less ton 20.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe.) 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.90c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 11.30c, 200 to 1999 Ib 11.65c, 
smaller lots 12.15c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% Contract, 
100 Ib or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered, spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 100 
Ib and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 

Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $5.25 per 
lb contained B, delivered to destination. 
Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%) contract, lump, car- 
loads 9.50c per lb, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium, 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS* 


Tungsten Powder: Carbon Red 
min.) 1000 Ib or more, $6.00 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 Ib W, $6.15. 


*Government ceiling prices, effective May 7, 
1951, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., basis. 


NOTE: Current prices on manganese, titani- 
um and chromium alloys appeared on page 171. 
June 4 issue; caicium, vanadium, zirconium, 
briquetted alloys and ‘‘other’’ ferroalloys, page 
125, May 28 issue. 


SHEETS 
: H.R. 18 Ga., Gol. STRIP ———— H.R. Alloy Structural ~—_—— PLATES ———_ 
Heavier* C.R. 10 Ga.t HR.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41405 Shopes joor 
New York (city) 6.27 29 8.44 6.59 eee 6.42 7.29 9.25 6.40 6.58 8.04 
New York(c’try) 5.97 6.99 8.14 6.29 eee 6.12 6.99 8.95 6.10 6.28 1.74 
Boston (city) .. 6.40 7.20 8.49 6.35 eee 6.25 7.04 9.25 6.40 6.98 7.88 
Boston (c’try) . 6.20 7.00 8.29 6.15 coc 6.05 6.84 9.05 6.20 6.78 7.68 
Phila. (city) .. 6.15 7.05 8.25 6.35 coe 6.30 7.11 8.90 6.15 6.30 7.40 
Phila. (c’try) .. 5.90 6.80 8.00 6.10 eee 6.05 6.86 8.65 5.90 6.05 7.15 
Balt. (city) ... 5.80 7.04 8.27 6.24 ae 6.24 7.09 eee 6.34 6.00 7.64 
Balt. (c’try) .. 5.60 6.84 8.07 6.04 Ae 6.04 6.89 Hee 6.14 5.80 7.44 
Norfolk, Va. .. 6.50 sae eee 6.70 coe 6.55 1.70 oa 6.60 6.50 8.00 
Richmond, Va.. 5,90 ane 8.10 6.10 eee 6.10 6.90 eve 6.30 6.05 7.80 
Wash, (w’hse) . 6.02 7.26 8.49 6.46 aceie 6.46 7.26 ‘ae 6.56 6.22 7.86 
Buffalo (del.) .. 5.80 6.60 8.29 6.06 occ 5.80 6.65 10.65fT® 6.00 6.25 7.55 
Buffalo (w’hse). 5.60 6.40 8.09 5.86 aon 5.60 6.45 10.45¢T5 5.80 6.05 7.35 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 5.60 6.40° 1.75 5.65-5.95 6.90 5.55 6.40 10.10TT 5.70 5.75 7.00 
Detroit (w’hse). 5.45-5.78 6.53-6.80 7.99 5.94-5.95 2.75 5.84 6.56 8.91 6.09 6.19-6.35 7.28 
Oleveland (del.) 5.80 6.60 8.30 5.89 7.10 5.77 6.60-6.70 8.91 10.02 6.12 7.32 
Cleve. (w’hse) . 5.60 6.40 8.10 5.69 6.90 5.57 6.40-6.50 8.71 5.82 5.92 7.12 
Cincin, (city) .. 6.02 6.59 7.34 5.95 eee 5.95 6.51 wae 6.24 6.34 7.50 
Chicago (city) . 5.80 6.60 7.95 5.75 eee 5.75 6.50 10.30 5.90 6.00 7.20 
Chicago (w’hse) 5.60 6.40 4.75 5.55 ame 5.55 6.30 10.10 5.70 5.80 7.00 
Milwaukee (city) 5.94 6.74 8.09 5.89 eee 5.89 6.74 10.44 6.04 6.14 7.34 
Milwau. (c’try). 5.74 6.54 7.89 5.69 owe 5.69 6.54 10.24 5.84 5.94 7.14 
St, Louis (del.). 6.05 6.85 8.20 6.00 ave 6.00 6.85 10.55 6.23 6.33 7.53 
St. L. (w’hse) . 5.85 6.65 8.00 5.80 A 5.80 6.65 10.35 6.03 6.13 7.33. 
Kans. City(city) 6.40 7.20 8.40 6.35 coe 6.35 7.20 eee 6.50 6.60 7.80 
KansCity(w’hse) 6.20 7.00 8.20 6.15 coe 6.15 7.00 eee 6.30 6.40 7.60 
Birm’hm (city). 5.75 6.55 6.902 5.70 eee 5.70 7.53 5.85 6.10 8.25 
Birm’hm, (w’hse) 5.60 6.40 6.752 5.55 shew 5.55 7.53 5.70 5.95 8.23 
Los Ang. (city) 6.55 8.10 9.053 6.60 8.90 6.55 1.15 e 6.55 6.60 9.20 
L. A. ¢w'hse).. 6.35 7.90 8.853 6.40 8.70 6.35 7.55 6.35 6.40 8.70 
San Francisco. . 6.65 7.804 8.903 6.60 ve 6.45 8.20 rer 6.45 6.50 8.60 
Seattle-Tacoma. 7.05 8.603 9.203 7.30 ees 6.75 9.10 11.15 6.65 6.75 8.80 


* Prices do not include gage extras; ¢ prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
2000 to 9999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib 


Ib and over; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib. 


REFRACTORIES 

Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, 
Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Hayward, Ashland, 


Ky., Clearfield, Curwensville, Pa., Ottawa, IIl., 
$116.60. Hard-fired, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky., $156.20. 

High-Heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $99.60. Wood- 
bridge, N. J., St. Louis, Farber, Vandalia, 
Mexico, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Clear- 
field, Beach Creek, Curwensville, Lumber, 
Lockhaven, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, Halde- 
man, Ashland, Ky., Troup, Athens, 
Stevens Pottery, Ga., Bessemer, Ala., 
mouth, Oak Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $94.60. 
Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, Farber, 
Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, Orviston, Beach 
Creek, Curwensvile, Lumber, Lockhaven, St. 


Marys, . Clearfield, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, Ashland, Hayward, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Ports- 


ose O., Ottawa, Ill., $88; Bessemer, Ala., 
Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Portsmouth, O., 
Clearfield, Orviston, Pa., $79.20; Parral, O., 
$78.50; St. Marys, Pa., $76; Ottawa, IIl., $70. 

Ladle Brick 
Dry Press: Chester, New Cumberland, W.. Va., 
Freeport, Merill Station, Clearfield, Pa., Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O., $66. 
Wire Cut: Chester, Wellsville, O., $64. 

Malleable Bung Brick 

St. Louis, Vandalia, Farber, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Ky., $105.60; Beach Creek, Pa., $94.60; Otta- 
wa, Ill, $90. 

Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, Pa., Ports- 
mouth, O., Ensley, Ala., $94.60; Hays, Pa., 
$100.10; Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, 
Ind., $104.50; Lehi, Utah, Los Angeles, 
$111.10. 
Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, Pa., Birming- 
ham, $92.40. 
Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes (net ton): 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chicago, Ind., 
Hays, Pa., $93.50. 

Basic Brick 
Per net ton, Baltimore or Chester, Pa. Burned 
chrome brick, $73-$78; chemical-bonded chrome 
brick, $77-$82; magnesite brick, $99-$104; 
chemical-bonded magnesite, $88-$93. 


Magnesite 
Per net ton, Chewelah, Wash. Domestic dead- 
burned, %” grains; bulk, $36.30; single paper 
bags, $41.80. 

Dolomite 
Per net ton. Domestic burned bulk; Bonne 
Terre, Mo., $12.15; Martin, Millersville, Narlo, 
Clay Center, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Bettsville, 
O., Billmeyer, Plymouth Meeting, Blue Bell, 
Wiliams, Pa., Millville, W. Va., $13 
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CEILING PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices as set forth in Office of Price Stabilization ceiling price regulation No. 5, as amended Apr, 19, 1951 


COMPOSITE 
ee Gree ere $44.00 
ae 44.00 
May 1951 ........ 44.00 
June 1950 ........ 39.25 
June 1946 ......... 19.17 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 





Basing point ceiling prices per gross 
ton from which’ maximum shipping 
prices- are computed on scrap of 
dealer and industrial origin; and 
from which ceiling on-line and ceil- 
ing delivered prices are computed 
on scrap of railroad origin, 


No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel (Grade)1 









Dealer, 

Indus- Rail- 

Basing Point trial road 
Alabama City, Ala.. —_ 00 $41.00 
Ashland, Ky. ....... 2.00 44.00 
DEMIEER, GR. cccccces 39:00 41.00 
Bethlehem, Pa. ..... 42.00 44.00 
Birmingham, Ala. .. 39.00 41.00 
Brackenridge, Pa. 44.00 46.00 
Buffalo, . ee 43.00 45.00 
yy Sar 44.00 46.00 
a Sey 44.00 46.00 
Chicago, Ill. ........ 42.50 44.50 
Cincinnati, O. . 43.00 45.00 
Claymont, Del, 42.50 44.50 
Cleveland, O. 43.00 45.00 
Coatesville, Pa. .... 42.50 44.50 
Conshohocken, Pa. .. 42.50 44.50 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 1.15 43.15 
Duluth, Minn. ...... 0.00 42.00 
Harrisburg, Pa. ..:.. 42.50. 44.50 
Houston, Tex, ...... 37.00 39.00 
Johnstown, Pa. ..... 44.00 46.00 
Kansas City, Mo. ... 39.50 41.50 
Kokomo, Ind. ...... 42.00 44.00 
Los Angeles ........ 35.00 37.00 
Middletown, O 43.00 45.00 
. eS Sa 44.00 46.00 
Minnequa, Colo. .... 38.00 40.00 
Monessen, Pa. ...... 44.00 46.00 
Phoenixville, Pa, .... 42.50 44.50 
Pittsburg, Calif. .... 35.00 37.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 44.00 6.00 
Portland, ‘Oreg ee 35.00 37.00 
Portsmouth, 0. ..... -00 44.00 
St. Louis, Mo,....... 41.00 43.00 
San Francisco ...... 35.00 37.00 
Seattle, Wash, ...... 35.00 37.00 
Sharon, Pa, ......., 44.00 46.00 
Sparrows Point, Md.. 42.00 . 44.00 
Steubenville, O. ..... 44.00. 46.00 
Warren, eae: 44.00 46.00 
Weirton, W., Va. .... 44.00 46.00 
Youngstown, 0. .... 44.00 46.00 


Differentials from Base 





Special Grades 
25. Briquetted Turnings ... Base 
26. No. 1 Chemical Borings — 3.00 
27. No. 2 Chemical Borings — 4.00 
28. Wrought Iron ........ +10.00 
29. Shafting ......... «++. +10.00 


Restrictions on Use 


@ Prices for Grades 11 and 23 may 
be charged only when shipped to a 
consumer directly from an industrial 
producer; otherwise ceiling prices 
shall not exceed prices established 
for Grades 12 and 8, respectively. 
(2) Prices established for Grades 26 
and 27 may be charged only when 
sold for use for chemical or anneal- 
ing purposes, and in the case of 
Grade 27, for briquetting and direct 
charge into an electric furnace; 
otherwise ceiling prices shall not ex- 
ceed price established for Grade 10. 
(3) Prices established for Grade 28 
may be charged only when sold to 
a@ producer of wrought iron; other- 
wise ceiling price shall not exceed 
ceiling price for corresponding grade 
of basic open-hearth. 
(4) Premiums for Grades 11-18, 20 
and 21 may be charged only when 
sold for use in electric and open- 
hearth furnaces or foundries. 
(5) Prices for Grade 29 may be 
charged only when sold for forging 
or rerolling purpose. 


Special Pricing Provisions 


(1) Sellers of Grades 26 and 27 
may make an extra charge of $1.50 
per ton for loading in box cars, or 
75 cents per ton for covering gon- 
dola cars with a weather-resistant 
covering. 

(2) Ceiling price of pit scrap, ladle 
scrap, salamander scrap, _ skulls, 
skimmings or scrap recovered from 
slag dumps and prepared to charg- 
ing box size, shall be computed by 
deducting from the price of No. 1 
heavy melting steel of dealer and 
industrial origin, the following 
amounts: Where iron content is 
85% and over, $6; 75% and over, 
$10; less than 75%, $12. 

(3) Ceiling price of any inferior 
grade of scrap not listed shall not 
exceed the price of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel less $15. 


‘Differentials from Base 


Differentials per gross ton above 
or below the price of Grade 1 (No. 
1 railroad heavy melting steel) for 
other grades of railroad steel scrap. 
2. No. 2 Heavy Melting 

D.: eheseeeksanseesse 
3. No. 2 Steel Wheels ans 
4. Hollow Bored Axles and 

loco, axles with keyways 

between the wheelseats. 









Restrictions on Use 
(1) Price established for Grade 15 
may be charged only when pur- 

and sold for rerolling uses; 
otherwise, ceiling shall not exceed 
that for ‘Grade 14. 
(2) Price established for Grade 30 
may be charged only when sold to 
a@ producer of wrought iron; other- 
wise, ceiling shall not exceed that 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel. 
(3) Price for Grade 25 may be 
charged only when sold for rerolling 
and forging purposes; otherwise ceil- 
ing shall not exceed that for base 
grade (No. 1). 


CAST IRON SCRAP 


Ceiling price per gross ton for fol- 
lowing grades shall be f.o:b. ship- 
Ping point: 
Cast Iron: 
No. 1 (Cupola) ..... 
No, 2 (Charging Box) 
No, 3 (Hvy. Breakable) 
No. 4 (Burnt Cast)... 
Cast Iron Brake Shoes.. 
. Stove Plate 
7. Clean Auto Cast .. 






8. Unstripped Motor Blocks 

9. Wheels, No. 1 ......... 47.00 
10. Malleable .........-0005 55.00 
11. Drop Broken Machinery. 52.00 


Restrictions on Use 


(1) Ceiling shipping point price 
which a basic open-hearth consumer 
may pay for No, 1 cast iron, clean 
auto cast, malleable or drop broken 
machinery cast shall be ceiling price 
for No. 3 cast iron. 

(2) Ceiling shipping point price which 
any foundry other than a malleable 
iron producer may pay for Grade 10 
shall be ceiling price for No. 1 cast 
iron, 


Preparation Charges 


Ceiling fees per gross ton which 
may be charged for intransit prep- 
aration of any grade of steel scrap 
of dealer or _ industrial origin 
authorized by OPS are: 


(1) For preparing into Grades No. 
1, No. 2 or No. 3, $8 

For hydraulically compressing 
Grade No. 4, $6 per ton; Grade 
No. 5, $8 

For crushing Grade No. 6, $3. 
For preparing into Grade No. 

, $6. 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) For preparing into Grade No. 
19, $6. 
For preparing -into Grades No. 
12, No. 13, No, 14, No. 16, or 
No. 20, $10. 
For preparing into Grade No. 
17 or Grade No. 21, $11. 


(6) 


(7) 


scrap, no fee may be charged for 
such services unless consumer ob- 
tains prior written OPS approval. 


Commissions 


No commissions shall be payable to 
a broker in excess of $1, 


Unprepared Scrap 
For unprepared scrap, other than 
materials suitable for hydraulic com- 
pression, ceiling basing point prices 
shall be $8 per ton beneath ceiling 
of the prepared base grades 
For unprepared material which 
when compressed constitutes No, 1 
bundles, ceiling basing point price 
shall be $6 per ton beneath ceiling 
for No. 1 bundles; or when com- 
pressed constitutes No. 2 bundles 
ceiling basing point price shall be 
$8 beneath ceiling basing point 
price for No. 2 bundles. 


Premiums for Alloy Content 
No premium may be charged for 
alloy content except: $1.25 per ton 
for each 0.25% of nickel where 
scrap contains not less than 1% 
and not over 5.25% nickel; $2 per 
ton for scrap containing not less 
than 0.15 per cent molybdenum and 
$3 for scrap containing not less 
than 0.65% molybdenum; for scrap 
containing not less than 10% man- 
ganese, $4 for scrap in sizes larger 
than 12 x 24 x 8 in., and $14 for 
scrap cut in that size or smaller 
(applicable only if scrap is: sold for 
electric furnace uses or on NPA al- 
locatian); $1 for scrap conforming 
to SAE 52100, 


Switching Charges 


Switching charges to be deducted 
from basing point prices of dealer, 
industrial and nonoperating railroad 
scrap, to determine ceiling shipping 
point prices for scrap originating in 
basing points are per gross ton: 
Alabama City, Ala., 43c; Ashland, 
Ky., 47c; Atlanta, 5lc. 
Bethlehem, Pa., 52c; Birmingham, 
50c; Brackenridge, Pa., 53c; Buf- 
falo, 83c; Butler, Pa., 65c. 
Canton, O., 51c; Chicago (including 
Gary, Ind.), $1.34; Cincinnati 
(including Newport, Ky.), 65c; 
Claymont, Del. (including Ches- 
ter, Pa.), 79c; Cleveland, 76c. 
Coatesville, Pa., 50c; Conshohocken, 


Pa., 20c. 
Detroit, 95c; Duluth, Minn., 50c, 


Harrisburg, Pa.,. 51c; Houston, 

gay, aR 

Johnstown, "Pa. , T5e. 

Kansas City, Mo., ” 780; Kokomo, 
Ind., 5ic. 


Middletown, O., 26c; Midland, Pa., 
75; Minnequa, Colo., 33c; Mones- 
sen, Pa., 51 

51e; 


c. 
Phoenixville, Pa., Pittsburg, 
















Differentials per ° ; 
ee | end oon ae = 7 onl 4 Turning, (8) For preparing into Grade No. Calif., 65c; Pittsburgh — 
ore om tee, 18 or Grade No. 20, $12. Bessemer, "Homestead, ; oe 
cut wheelcenters ...... — 6.00 (9) For hydraulically ‘compressing Baer Post oe “-_ o Oreg., 
0-H and Blast Furnace Grades 9. Uncut Frogs, switches. Base Grade No. 15, $8. St. Louis (including Federal, Granite 
10. Flues, Tubes & Pipes. — 8.00 (10) For preparing into Grade No. a ky Louk Madisc on, IL) 
2. No, 2 Heavy Melting .. —$2.00 11. Structural, Wrought 28, $10. Sic, San Franciseo (including So. 
3. No, 1 Busheling ...... Base Iron and/or steel, uncut — 6.00 _ Ceiling fees per gross ton which = Woneceon a ge kland), 
4. No, 1 Bundles ........ Base 12, Destroyed Steel Cars .. — 8.00 ™ay be charged for intransit prepa- © San Francisco, Niles, Oaklatd), 
5. No, 2 Bundles |....... — 3.00 13. No. 1 Sheet Scrap .... — 9.50 ‘ation of any grade of steel scrap Bei Seattle, ac; Bhaioh, ons 
6. Machine Shop Turnings 10:00 14. Scrap Rails, Random of railroad origin shall be: 75¢; Sparrows —" ° 
7. .Mixed Borings & Short Lengths ...... seeeeess + 2.00 (1) For preparing into Grade No, 1 a ig ng : ao ton, W. V: 
AS 7 eee 15. Rerolling Rails ....... + 7.00 and Grade No. 2, $8. ee 2 
8. Shoveling Turnings bs Cut Rails: (2) For hydraulically compressing onnant WS 
9. No. 2 Busheling. .. 16. 3 feet and under .... + 5.00 Grade No, 13, oungs own, 75c. 
hfe bn tee Che tno. ta “%g preparing into Grade No. 
18. 18 inches and under. + 8. » 94. ‘AMILT NT. 
Elec, Furnace and Fdry. Grades = ed Steel, No. 1...... ; 3.00 (4) 9g preparing into Grade No. ” CDitivered Prices) 
. Uncut Tir cncccccvce f , 3 
ER Billet, Bloom & Forge 1 Gt tee... : 500 (5) For preparing into Grade No. ag d "hi 530.00 
fas Tea a aaa + 7.50 Bolsters & Side Frames 18, $7. No. 2 Bundles ........ 34.50 
12. Bar “Crops & Plate.... + 5.00 22 Uncut .............. | Base ads wedi Mechanical Dandies... 33.00 
as eS ee $.B.OD 2B. CUE wevccccccccccece ‘ ° ae : 
14. Punchings & Plate Scrap 1 2:50 24. Angle, Splice ‘Bars @ Tie © “°° (7 For “preparing into Grade No. pee gg 28.00 
15. Electric Furnace Bundles + 2.00 Plates ......... seeees + 5.00 23, $4. nate, Renting ...°. 35.00 
Cut Structurals & Plate: 25, Soild Steel Axles .:::: +1200 _ Ceiling fees per gross ton which Pane Peroning ... 1. 38.00 
16. 3 feet and under .... + 3.00 26. Steel Wheels, No. may be charged for intransit prepa- pining... 6... 29.50 
17. 2 feet and under .... + 5.00 RE. ihsiicsispiaiese Base ‘ation of cast fron are limited to: Putheines new factory, f 
18. _ 1 foot and under .... + 6.00 27. Steel Wheels, No. 3.... + 5.00 (1) For preparing Grade No. 8 “\tigeS new taclory, 33.00 
19. Briquetted Cast Iron 28. Spring Steel ....... . + 5.00 into grade No. 7, $9. Rashelings ‘naw factory, . 
PIO 8 occ cacensc Base 29. Couplers & Knuckles., + 5.00 (2) For preparing Grade No. 3 into MPA wesescseeee 28.00 
Foundry, Steel: 30. Wrought Iron ... + 8.00 Grade No. 11, sunt Steel 1 Turnings. .. 28.00 
20. 2 feet and under .... + 2.00 31. Fireboxes ..... — 8.00 (3) For preparing Grade No, 3 into : gs... : 
21, 1 foot and under... + £00 32. Bolles .............. : = 6.00 Grade No. 1, Sa 
22; Springs and Crankshafts + 1:00 33. No. 2 Sheet Scrap .... —13.00 Whenever scrap has arrived at its No. 1 Machinery Cast.. 58.00-60.00 
23. Alloy Free Turnings .. — 3.00 34. Carsides, Doors, Car point of delivery and consumer en- ——— 
24. Heavy Turnings ...... 4 Ends, cut apart ...... — 6.00 828e8 @ dealer to prepare such * F.o.b, shipping point. 
STEEL 
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arged for 
mer ob- 
approval, 


ayable to 


June 11, 1951 


for your every requirement 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


PLANTS 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
READING, PENNA. 
DETROIT (ECORSE), 
MICHIGAN 
MODENA, PENNA. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
ERIE, PENNA. 


MAIN OFFICE 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 


Philadelphia 7, 


Penna. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Empire Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Statler Building 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Genesee Building 


OFFICES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
100 W. Monroe St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1022 Midland Bidg. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
2011 Book Building 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
2052 Railway Exchange Bldg 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
1114 Texas Av Bldg. 


LEBANON, PENNA. 


Luria Building 


NEW YORK, W. Y. 
100 Park Avenue 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Oliver Building 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
334 Colorado Bldg. 


READING, PENNA. 
Luria Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE ISS89 








every grade of ZINC 


re for urgent military and 







civilian requirements 


INC 


oc_ 


BRASS SPECIAL 


















Distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 


Columbus, O. Chicago 


St. Louis New York 
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NATIONAL Production Authority is 
tightening its controls over the use 
of strategic metals to conserve sup- 
plies for the defense mobilization pro- 
gram and to assure a continued sup- 
ply for important civilian require- 
ments. No relief from copper short- 
ages can be foreseen by NPA of- 
ficials before the end of 1952 or first 
half of 1953. The outlook for sev- 
eral other major nonferrous metals 
is equally unfavorable. 

Only about 20 per cent of total 
supply of nickel is earmarked for 
nondefense uses. Nickel suppliers 
must furnish producers of alloy and 
stainless steels 15 per cent of the 
producers’ receipts during the base 
period (Jan, 1-June 30, 1950) to meet 
nonrated orders. 


None for Civilians—If you are a 
producer of civilian goods, the only 
aluminum: that will be available to 
you during the next few months 
probably will have to come from in- 
ventories, imports, and scrap or 
secondary metal. Defense and de- 
fense - supporting programs plus 
stockpiling will take about 80 per 
cent of primary aluminum produc- 
tion in June. Under CMP, these re- 
quirements plus those under special 
directives will take practically all of 
output in July. 

In a move to further conserve 
supplies of copper, aluminum, zinc, 
chromium ana nickel, NPA issued 
order M-65 to effect the recovery of 
obselete metal printing plates. The 
order limits the time such plates 
-can be held by various types of print- 
ing establishments. 

The agency moved to _ conserve 
aluminum, by limiting the use of 
aluminum foil in packaging. Order 
M-67, effective June 1, limits the 
amount of aluminum foil to 0.005 inch 
thick or less which a manufacturer 
may use in protective packaging. This 
action is expected to save an esti- 
mated 9 million pounds of aluminum 
foil in addition to the savngs already 
effected by order M-7, which reduced 
overall foil use from the 1950 level 
of 68 million pounds to the current 
44 million-pound annual rate. 

The practice of toll agreements 
between fabricators and owners for 
processing scrap into unalloyed cop- 
per will be forbidden after Aug. 1 in 
a proposed amendment to order M-16. 
With the implementation of CMP 
on July 1, defense rated orders will 
continue through the third quarter, 
along with CMP allotments. The 
latter will have precedence, but it 
will be necessary to continue the 
DO orders until they are converted. 


U.S. Cuts Metal Tariffs 


United States import tariffs on 
several hundred different commodi- 
ties were reduced June 6. These re- 
ductions were agreed upon at the 
International Tariff Conference at 
Torquay, England, which ended in 


June 11, 1951 





The Metal Market 


Producers of civilian goods will receive smaller tonnages of 
major nonferrous metals next quarter as defense and de- 
fense-supporting programs continue to expand 





STEEL'S Metal Price 
Averages for May, 1951 
(Cents per pound) 
Electrolytic Copper, del. 


COonm 3... he . 24.500 
Lead, St. Louis . 16.800 
Prime, Western Zinc, 

ee eee EU nan isn 17.500 


Straits Tin, New York. 139.923 
Primary Aluminum 


$nQOUR, Cel. .. 25. <:. 19.000 
Antimony, f.o.b. Laredo, 

PE ester Nh, 42.000 
Nickel, f.o.b. refinery .. 50.500 
Silver, New York ...... 90.160 











April. Tariffs were cut to 1 1/16 
cents from 2% cents a pound of lead 
content in lead bullion, pigs and bars; 
to 3/5-cent from %-cent a pound of 
zinc content in zinc ores; to 7/10- 
cent from %-cent a pound of zinc 
content in blocks, pigs or slabs; to 
1144 cents from 2 cents on crude alumi- 
num; to 12.5 per cent from 25 per 
cent by value on barium, boron, 
strontium, thorium and vanadium. 


Zinc Scrap Prices Reduced 


Prices of zinc scrap were rolled 
back by the government to levels sub- 
stantially below those previously pre- 
vailing. OPS established price ceil- 
ings are based on a price of 12.25c a 
pound for unsweated zinc dross at 
point of shipment. Nine specific 


price ceilings were listed in regula- 





SO ee 





tion No. 43, ranging from 9.50c for 
old die cast scrap to 14.50c for new 
zine clippings and trimmings and en- 
gravers’ and lithographers’ plates, 

The order was effective June 6 
and dealers may carry out existing 
contracts at higher prices than those 
set in the order until June 13. 

The basic grade of unsweated zinc 
dross accounts for about 80 per cent 
of total tonnage consumed, OPS said. 


New Standard Conserves Zinc 


Use of a new emergency standard 
involving a thinner coating of zine 
for galvanized conduits has resulted 
in a 35 per cent saving of that metal 
on such equipment, says the National 
Production Authority. 


Aluminum Imports Allocated 


Users of aluminum are drawing on 
foreign sources to help alleviate the 
shortage in this country. Imports of 
aluminum ingots, scrap and finished 
products this year are heavy but 
probably will be somewhat below the 
1950 total of 255,957 tons which was 
exceeded only in 1945 when 339,293 
tons were imported. Aluminum Im- 
port Corp., which is closely connected 
with Aluminum Co. of Canada as 
well as with Swiss and British pro- 
ducers and fabricators, is allocating 
its tonnages of imported metal. 

Steps are being taken to increase 
production abroad, especially in Can- 
ada. Aluminum Ltd. is spending $220 
million to increase integrated Cana- 
dian capacity 150,000 metric tons, 
bringing total usable capacity over 
the 550,000-ton mark. About 45,000 
tons of new capacity will be available 
in 1952 while the balance will require 
about three years of construction 
work. 





DESTINATION UNKNOWN: Other metal cargoes besides iron and steel are 

handled at Cleveland’s river front terminal. _Here 500 tons of Alcan aluminum 

bars are unloaded from the S. S. Cartierdoc of Patterson Steamship Lines, 
Canada, at Cleveland Stevedore Co.’s river front terminal 
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MARKET PRICES 








Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 24.50c. 
Lake 24.62%c, delivered. 
Brass Ingots: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 29.000; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 44.50e; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
35.00c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 25.50c. 

Zinc: Prime western 17.50c; brass special 
17.75c; intermediate 18.00c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 18.85c, delivered. 

Lead: Common 16.80c; chemical 16.90c; cor- 
roding 16.90c, St. Louis. 

Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 19.00c, 
Pigs 18.00c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 
over. Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more but 
not in excess of rate applicable on 30,000 lb 
c.l. orders. 

Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 30.75- 
32.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 =— 


Conn. Valley; 


30.75-31.50c; steel deoxidizing grades, no’! 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 32.75- 
33.50c; grade 2, 30.00-31.50c; grade 3, 30.00- 


30.50c; grade 4, 28.50-30.00c, Prices’ include 
freight at c.l. rate up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. 
Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 & and over 24.50c,: f.0.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, prompt 136.00. 

Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below 42.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties 0.1% max.) 42.50c; f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 56.50c; 25-lb pigs, 
59.15¢c; ‘“‘XX’’ nickel shot, 60.15c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
56.50c. Prices include import duty. ; 
Mercury: Open market, spot, large lots, New 
York, $211-$215 per 76-Ib flask. 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $1.56 per 
Ib of alloy, f.o.b., Reading, Pa. 

Cadmium: ‘‘Regular” straight or flat forms, 
$2.55 del.; special or patented shapes $2.80, 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.10 per Ib for 500 Ib (kegs); 
$2.12 per Ib for 100 Ib (case); $2.17 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 

Gold: U. 8. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, New York 90.16c per oz. 
Platinum: $90-$93 per ounce from refineries. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $200 per troy ounce. 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 
COPPER AND BRASS 


(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; 
effective May 23, 1951) 
Sheet: Copper 40.18; yellow brass 37.28; 
commercial bronze, 95% 40.18; 90% 39.78; 
red brass, 85% 38.86; 80% 38.47; best qual- 
ity, 38.07; nickel silver, 18%, 50.99; phosphor- 
bronze grade A, 5%, 59.42. 
Rod: Copper, hot-rolled 36.03; cold-drawn 
37.28; yellow brass free cutting, 31.70; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 39.87; 90%, 39.47; red 
brass 85%, 38.55; 80%, 38.16. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 40.22; yellow brass 
40.29; commercial bronze, 90%, 42.44; red 
brass, 85% 41.77. 
Wire: Yellow brass 37.57; commercial bronze, 
40.47; 90%, 40.07; red brass, 85%, 
39.15; 80%, 38.76; best quality brass, 38.36. 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b, eastern mills, 
c.l. 28.67-30.295; 1.c.l. 29.17-30.92; 100,000 Ib 
28. 0.295; weatherproof, f.9.b, eastern 
mills, ¢.1. 30.10, 1.c.l. 30.18, 100,000 Ib lots 
rege — del., 15,000 tb or more 34.50, 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


NONFERROUS METALS 


ALUMINUM 
(30,000 Ib base; freight allowed on 500 lb or 
more, but not in excess of rate applicable on 
30,000 Ib c.l. orders. 
Sheets and Circles: 2S and 38 mill finish c.1. 
Coiled 


Thickness Widths or Fiat Coiled Shee 
Range Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 

0.249-0.136 12-48 30.1 eee eee 

0.135-0.096 12-48 30.6 oes nae 

0.095-0.077 12-48 31.2 29.1 33.2 

0.076-0.061 12-48 31.8 29.3 33.4 

0.060-0.048 12-48 32.1 29.5 33.7 

0,047-0.038 12-48 32.5 29.8 34.0 

0.037-0,030 12-48 32.9 30.2 34.6 

0.029-0.024 12-48 33.4 30.5 35.0 

0.023-0.019 12-36 34.0 31.1 35.7 

0.018-0.017 12-36 34.7 31.7 36.6 

0.016-0.015 12-36 35.5 32.4 37.6 
.014 12-24 36.5 33.3 38.9 

0.018-0.012 12-24 37.4 34.0 39.7 
.011 12-24 38.4 35.0 41.2 

0.010-0.0095 12-24 39.4 36.1 42.7 
009-0.0085 12-24 40.6 37.2 44.4 

0.008-0.0075 12-24 41.9 38.4 46.1 

0.007 12-18 43.3 39.7 48.2 

0.006 12-18 44.8 41.0 52.8 

* Lengths 72 to 180 inches. + Maximum di- 


ameter, 26 inches. 
Screw Machine Stock: 5000 lb and over. 





Diam. (in.) —Round—. ——Hexagonal—— 
or distance R317-T4, 
across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 178-T4 
0. 52.0 esos ooo 
0.156-0,.188 44.0 ieee rer 
0.219-0.313 41.5 esis cgis 
0.375 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.406 40.0 seats cane 
0.438 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.469 40.0 seee ae 
0.500 40.0 46.0 48.0 
0.531 40.0 ose snee 
0563 40.0 . 45.0 
0.594 40.0 cane 
0.625 40.0 45.0 
.688 40.0 45.0 
0.750-1.000 39.0 42.5 
1.063 39.0 41.0 
1.125-1.500 37.5 41.0 
1.563 - 37.0 ules 
1.625 36.5 39.5 
1.688-2.000 36.5 sees 





LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more $22.00 per cwt; add 50c cwt 10 sq ft to 
140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils $22.00 per cwt. 
Traps and bends: List prices plus 60%. 


ZINC 
Sheets, 24.50c, f.0.b. mill 36,000 lb and over. 
Ribbon zinc in coils, 23.00c, f.0.b. mill, 36,000 
Ib and over. Pilates, not over 12-in., 23.50- 
24.50c; over 12-in., 23.50-24.50c. 
“A” NICKEL 
(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 77.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 


83.00c. Rods and shapes, 73.00c. Plates, 
75.00c. Seamless tubes, 106.00c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 60.50c. Strip, cold-rolled 
63.50c. Rods and shapes, 58.00c. Plates, 
59.50c. Seamless tubes, 93.50c. Shot and 


blocks, 53.50c, 
MAGNESIUM 

Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.31 in. in 

diameter, less than 25 Ib, 55.00-62.00c; 25 

to 99 Ib, 45.00-52.00c; 100 Ib to 5000 Ib, 


41.00c. 

TITANIUM 
(Prices per Ib, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, $15; sheared mill plate, $12; strip, 
$15; wire, $10; forgings, $6; hot-rolled and 
forged bars, $6. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


1951 Copper Lead Zinc 
June 1-7 24.50 16.80 17.50 
May Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 
May 10-31 24.50 16.80 17.50 

1-9 24.50 16.80 17.50 
Apr. 17-80 24.50 16.80 17.50 
Apr. 12-16 24.50 16.80 17.50 
Apr. 9-11 24.50 16.80 17.50 
Apr. 6-7 24.50 16.80 17.50 
Apr. 5 24.50 16.80 17.50 
Apr. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 
Mar. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 
Feb. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 
Jan. Avg. 24.50 16.80 17.50 


136.00 19.00 42.00 56.50 90.16 
139.923 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
139.00 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
142.00 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
142.00 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
147.00 19.00 42.00 50,50 90.16 
150.50 19.00 42.00 50:50. 90.16 
150.00 19.00 42.00: 50.50.” 90.16 
149.875 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
145.735 19.00 42.00 5050 90.16 
145.730 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
182.716 19.00 42.00 50.50 90.16 
171.798 19.00 35.462 50.50 88.890 


NOTD: Copper; Electrotytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. St. Louis; Zinc, prime 
west, E. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, vg Saot! Antimony, 


bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, 


Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at r 


nery unpacked. 


Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


Piating Materials 


Ohromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.0.b, Philadel. 
phia, carloads, 27.000; 5 tons and over 27.50c; 
1 to 5 tons, 28.00c; less than 1 ton 28.50c, 
Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.0.b, 
freight allowed: Flat un. 


per 
shipping point, 
Cast 37.3750, 


trimmed 37.69c; oval 37.19c. 
delivered in eastern territory. 
by pe Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-Ib drums, 
1 Ib 60.8c, under 1000 Ib 62.8c, f.0.b, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98% %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 19.00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
18.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
in 100 Ib drums add %-cent. 

Copper Carbonatet 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 200 Ib, 29.25c; over 200 Ib 28.25c, 
f.o.b, Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 68.50c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 69.50c; 3000 
to 16,000 Ib, 70.50c, 500 to 3000 lb 71.50c; 
100 to 500 fb, 73.56cs-under 100 Ib, 76.50c: 
f.o.b, Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 35.00c; 400-Ib 
Ib]. 33.00c up to 10,000 Ib, 32.50c; over 10,000 
Ib, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed on barrels, 
or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over, $1.52; 500 
to 999 lb, $1.525; 200 to 499 Ib, $1.53; less 
than 200°Ib, $1.5454. Freight allowed east of 
Mississippi and north of Ohio and Potomac. 
Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 49.40c; 100 or 600 lb 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 81.20c; 700 to 1900 
Ib, 78.90c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 77.30c. Freight 
allowed east of Mississippi and north of Ohio 
and Potomac rivers, 

Zine Cyanide: 100 Ib drums, less than 10 
drums 47.7c, 10 or more drums, 45.7c, f.0.b, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 Ib bbl, 
less than 2000 Ib $1.2086; more than 2000 Ib, 
$1.1886. Freight allowed east of Mississippi 
and north of Ohio and Potomac rivers. 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
$1.0919; 100 Ib kegs $1.1019. Freight allowed. 


Scrap Metals 
BRASS MILL ALLOWANOES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 20,000 
lb, f.0.b, shipping point, 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
22.25 


ODDED n2cicsescvicave 23.00 
20.125 19.875 18.75 


Yellow Brass 
Commercial Bronze 


oo Re rrr 
BE eo vcencccseses 21.75 21.50 21.00 
Red Brass 
RE SSepecoc: 21.50 21.25 20.75 
BOW. Ae psesicesse 21.375 21.125 20.625 
Muntz metal ........ 19. 18.75 18.25 
Nickel, silver, 10%.. 22.25 22.00 11.125 
Phos, bronze, A .... 24. 23.75 22.75 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS’ 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per Ib, cl, delivered eastern refineries): 


No. 1 copper 30.00; No. 2 copper 28.00; light 
copper 27.00; composition red brass 25.50- 
26.00; radiators 20.50-21.00; heavy yellow 
brass 20.00-20.50. 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per Ib, cl, delivered refinery) 


No. 1 copper 21.50*; No. 2 copper 20.00*; light 
copper 19.00*; refinery brass (60% copper) 
per dry copper content 20.00. 


* Nominal, 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 

(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
Copper and brass: Heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 25.50-26.50; No. 2 24.00-25.00; light copper 
22.00-22.50; No. 1 composition red brass 22.00- 
23.00; No. 1 composition turnings 21.00-22.00; 
mixed brass turnings 13.00; new brass clip- 
pings 20.00-21.00; No. 1 brass rod turnings 
19.00; light brass 15.00; clean heavy yellow 
brass 17.50; new brass rod ends 19.50; auto 
radiators 17.50-18.00; cocks and faucets, 19.00- 
19.50; brass pipe 20.00-20.50, 

Lead: Heavy 16.50-16.75; battery plates 9.50- 
10.00; linotype and stereotype 17.00; electrotype 
16.00-16.25; mixed babbitt 17.00. 

Tinz No, 1 pewter 80.00-85.00; block tin pipe 
110.00-120.00; No. 1 babbitt 70.00-75.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 21.50-22.00; old sheets 
17.00-17.50; crankcase 17.00-17.50; borings and 
turnings 13.00-14.00. 

Zine Scrap Ceiling Prices 

(Cents per pound, f.o.b. point of shipment) 
Unsweated zinc dross, 12.25; new clippings 
and trimmings, 14.50; engravers’ and litho- 
graphers” plates, 14.50; die cast slabs, min. 
90% zinc, 12.25; old zine scrap, 11.25; form- 
ing and stamping dies, 11.25; new die cast 
scrap, 10.75; old zinc die cast radiator grills, 
10.50; old die cast scrap, 9.50. 
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[Vs actual size; Selector is in 3 colors] 


Here's how it works: 
To use the Selector, all you need know is the 
characteristics that come with the job: type and 
condition of material to be worked, the number 
of pieces to be produced, the method of working, 
and the condition of the equipment to be used. 
FOUR STEPS—and you’ve got the right answer! 
1. Move arrow to major class covering appli- 
cation 
2. Select sub-group which best fits applica- 
tion 
3. Note major tool characteristics (under ar- 
row) and other characteristics in cut-outs 
for each grade in sub-group 
4. Select tool steel indicated 


That’s all there is to it! 


CRUCIBLE 





tool steel selection 


Here’s an example: 

Application—Deep 
drawing die for steel 

Major Class — Metal 
Forming—Cold 

Sub-Group — Special 
Purpose 


Tool Characteristics — 
Wear Resistance 


Tool Steel—Airdi 150 
One turn of the dial 
does it! 


And you’re sure you're 
rightl! 


u 


Since the first announcement, hundreds of tool steel 
users have received their CRUCIBLE TOOL STEEL SE- 
LECTORS. The comments received indicate that this 
handy method of picking the right tool steel right 
from the start is going over big. 


“Handiest selector I’ve ever seen” 
“No more gambling on tool steel selection” 
“You're right, the application should dictate 
the choice of the tool steel” ... and many, many more 
favorable comments. 


You'll want your CRUCIBLE TOOL STEEL SELECTOR. It 
uses the only logical method of tool steel selection — 
begin with the application to pick the right steel! And 
the answer you get with one turn of the Selector dial 
will prove satisfactory in every case, for the CRUCIBLE 
TOOL STEEL SELECTOR covers 22 tool steels which fit 
98% of all Tool Steel applications. ALL the tool steels 
on the Selector are in Warehouse Stock . . . that means 
when you get the answer, you can get the steel . . . fast! 


Write for your Selector today! We want you to have 
it, because we know you’ve never seen anything that 
approaches your tool steel problems so simply and 
logically. Just fill out the coupon and mail. Act now! 
CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


_ Ae 


Crucible Steel Company of America 

Dept. S, Chrysler Building 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Sure! | want my CRUCIBLE TOOL STEEL SELECTOR! 











Name. Title. 
Company. 

Street 

City. State. 





oe ee 


Cb CE CS A SA DD SN ND SND SD ND ee eam 


first name in special purpose steels 


TOOL STEELS 





ffly-ene yours of Hine steelmaking 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA * BALTIMORE © BOSTON © BUFFALO © CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND * DENVER * DETROIT 
HOUSTON, TEXAS ° INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES « MILWAUKEE * NEWARK °* NEW HAVEN © NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © PROVIDENCE 
ROCKFORD © SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE © SPRINGFIELD, MASS. © ST. LOUIS * SYRACUSE * TORONTO, ONT. © WASHINGTON, D. © 
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Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 145 


Boston—Plate demand for small 
tanks includes more rated volume, 
but fabricating shops lack in- 
ventories. 
third quarter will be meager. For 
September delivery, part of 15,000 
tons, directed for heating oil and gas- 
oline tanks to 22 companies, is for 
East Hartford, Conn. 

New .York—Demand for heavy 
plates is increasing for industrial 
requirements, notably weldments. 

Philadelphia—Not only is carbon 
plate production for most of third 
quarter subject to controlled distribu- 
tion, but floor plate and clad mate- 
rial supply will be short. Clad plates 
are automatically affected by restric- 
tions on cladding material. 

Pittsburgh—Virtually no free plate 
tonnage is available for July. Di- 
rectives have mounted and will 
— essentially the entire production 
ere. 

Seattle—Smaller plate shops _ re- 
port difficulty in competing for busi- 
ness in the face of steel and other 
raw material shortages. Larger 
fabricators hold large backlogs but 
they also are handicapped by lack of 
priorities for some projects. 


Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 145 & 146 


Cleveland—Cutbacks in steel sup- 
ply to civilian durable goods are not 
expected to noticeably ease sheet and 
strip supply conditions over coming 
months. The freed tonnage will be 
quickly taken up on defense and re- 
lated account. Right now pressure is 
rising for tonnage required for equip- 
ment and facility expansions. Third 
quarter steel use in consumer durable 
goods is to be held to 70 per cent of 
base period consumption. Automo- 
biles have been removed from this 
list and are controlled under a separ- 
ate regulation, M-68, which through 
steel use limitations will have the 
effect of cutting production of pas- 
senger automobiles in third quarter 
about 37 per cent under output in 
the like 1950 period. 

Confronted with a 6 cents per 
‘pound increase in nickel prices, pro- 
ducers of stainless and other high 
nickel steel products are expected to 
effect upward adjustments in their 
price schedules. 

Boston—If major suppliers of car- 
bon hot strip maintain current de- 
liveries to converters, prospects for 
90 per cent of base period tonnage 
for third quarter are reasonably 
bright. Alloy tonnage is more doubt- 
ful. Substitution of straight chromium 
grade for nickel-chromium stainless 
has extended schedules for the 
former. Most flatware producers 
have made this change and others are 
experiencing some fabricating troubles 
with substitutes. 

New York—While some flat-rolled 
consumers have attempted to advance 
schedules on rated tonnage already 
placed, volume moved forward is not 
impressive, 

Philadelphia—Regulatory orders on 
production and distribution of steel 
for third quarter add up to tighter 
controls and less tonnage for non-de- 
fense metalworking shops. 

Pittsburgh—Schedules have been 
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Non-directive tonnage in . 


set for July rolling and it is obvious 
non-rated consumers will not get 
much tonnage. 

Cincinnati—District mills are an- 
nouncing sheet allotments for July. 
Tonnage for rated needs is increased 
moderately over June. 

St. Louis — Rated orders continue 
to take more of the cold-rolled sheet 
tonnage, cutting back non-essential 
consumers, Sheet shipments here hit 
an all-time high in May. 

Los Angeles—Fabricators’ sub-con- 
tract defense backlogs, growing at a 
fast pace, help insure steel receipts. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 145 


New York—Volume of unrated ton- 
nage for July is meager. Where 
lead-time is more extended, involving 
alloys or special processing excepted, 
some producers are taking rated bar 
orders if delivery falls beyond third 
quarter; otherwise orders are held 
and consumers advised to get volume 
in under CMP. Practically all alloy 
volume is rated. 

Boston—For defense and rated re- 
quirements steel bar consumers man- 
age to get enough tonnage, subject to 
some delays, to meet contract obliga- 
tions. But they are short of stock 
for civilian work. With some excep- 
tions, forge shops notably, ratio be- 
tween the two approximates 50-50. 
Defense work is increasing. Bolt and 
nut shops expect additional tonnage 
in third quarter, but will continue 
pinched for steel over the next four 
to six weeks, 

Philadelphia—Carbon bar tonnage 
for July and August beyond rated 
and allocated orders will be nil, Out- 
look for September is no better. 

Cleveland—Heavier set-aside ton- 
nage on defense and related account 
will result in additional cuts in bar 
quotas to unrated accounts. Indica- 
tions are defense requirements will 
continue to expand for some time to 
come, and that the amount of “free” 
tonnage for the general market will 
force further cuts in civilian goods 
output before any particular easing 
in supply conditions develops. 

Chicago—Effective June 1 Inland 
Steel Co. revised its rail steel bar 
price downward from $4.75 to $4.50 
per 100 pounds. The reduction ap- 
plies to both merchant and reinforc- 
ing grades. 

St. Louis—Further tightening in 
free tonnage of merchant bars is 
promised for third quarter. 


Alloy Steel... 


Washington—Sellers of primary 
nickel products and of rolling mill, 
foundry and similar products con- 
taining more than 5 per cent nickel 
may adjust their ceiling prices to re- 
flect the increase of 6 cents per 
pound in the price of nickel. Under 
supplementary regulation 33 of 
GCPR, sellers of primary nickel prod- 
ucts may increase their prices as de- 
termined under GCPR by 6 cents per 
pound of nickel content. Rolling mills 
and foundries will absorb up to $6 
a ton on the nickel content of their 
products and pass on any increase in 
cost over that amount. The increase 
passed on would be absorbed at sub- 
sequent levels of manufacture before 
reaching the consumer at retail. 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 145 


Washington — Establishment of 4 
specific regulation setting ceiling 
prices on their products to supersede 
CPR 30 which now covers them is 
urged by members of the OPS Fabri- 
cated Structural Steel Shapes, Plates 
& Bars Industry Advisory Committee. 

Tentative formula would regulate 
margins on the basis of dollars per 
ton obtained in the last quarter of 
1950 on the contract most comparable 
to the one being priced. Committee 
members stress not only the difficulty 
of making necessary calculations and 
filing required data under CPR 30, 
but also the difficulty of arriving at 
a meaningful cost increase factor be- 
cause of the variability of materials 
cost components. 

Boston—Outside of three projects 
taking close to 35,000 tons, structural 
inquiry is slackening. Included are 
15,000 tons, forge shop building. 

New York—Structural tonnage for 
July beyond defense set-sides and 
warehouse needs is nil. Warehouse 
directive will take upwards of 20 per 
cent. Most optimistic alignment of 
production schedules indicates less 
than 20 per cent will be available for 
non-directive fabrication. 

Philadelphia—Most structural fab- 
ricators are limiting estimates to 
rated inquiries. Some tonnage in 
backlogs are being converted to DO 
status. 

Pittsburgh — Demand for light 
structurals does not reflect the re- 
strictions on certain types of build- 
ings. Any easing due to building bans 
by NPA is swallowed up in rated 
and industrial construction. Bridge in- 
quiries are decreasing, 

Chicago—Mill set-asides of struc- 
tural shapes for DO orders and de- 
fense support programs have assumed 
such magnitude that free steel will 
be virtually nonexistent in July. 

Los Angeles—Pressure for struc- 
turals is growing. Valuation of in- 
dustrial construction in Los Angeles 
county for first four months of 1951 
totaled $32,059,683 or 223 per cent 
higher than for like 1950 period. 

Seattle — Structural fabricators 
hold substantial order backlogs. Sup- 
ply prospects are cause for concern, 
however, and new commitments are 
made cautiously. Several major proj- 
ects in Alaska are up for immediate 
award. 


Reinforcing Bars ... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 145 


Boston — Contracts approximating 
4000 tons have been placed, including 
3500 tons, 27 buildings, veterans’ hos- 
pital, Brockton, Mass., with Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc. Estimated, but 
unplaced tonnage is substantial, 3970 
tons to be bought for several Central 
Artery sections, Boston. Although 
quotations are sometimes higher, low 
on concrete reinforcing bars in place 
usually is 10.00c per pound. 

Los Angeles — Some fabricators, 
with DO backlogs higher by 150 per 
cent since January, and with huge 
backlogs in defense structures, man- 
ufacturing’ plants, bridges and free- 
ways, ‘have ceased bidding for new 
work, 

Seattle—Demand for reinforcing 
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STEEL MILL MACHINERY 


For producing Blooms, Billets, Rod, 
Strip and Merchant Bar. 






View of 14” 
—12"—10" 

Mild Steel 

Rod Mill 






Birdsboro engineering skill makes pos- 
sible modern equipment like this that 
you'll find in leading mills mass-producing 
billets, rod, sheet, strip, plate and 
other products to meet today’s critical de- 
mands. Whenever you find it necessary 
to modernize your present equipment or 
add to your facilities—it may be this 
year or the next—Birdsboro engineers 
will be glad to work with you on your 
individual problems. 









View of 36” Blooming Mill 


erchant Mill 





View of M 


H IRD cH i) RO Offices in: 


STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. suossono ms. oxo 


irdsboro, Penna. PrrtspurGH, Pa. 


View of 10” Strip Mill 





Designers and Builders ¥ 
Steel Mill Machinery « Crushing Machinery ¢ Rolls 
‘Hydraulic Presses ¢ Special Machinery © Stee! Castings MM-16 
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bars exceeds mill capacity and large 
tonnage orders are being declined by 
the mills. 


Semifinished Steel .. . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 145 


Detroit—A new open hearth steel 
production record was_ established 
last month by Ford Motor Co. when 
its 10 furnaces turned out 116,702 
tons. Ford’s newest blast furnace 
also set a new record, producing 47,- 
326 tons. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 146 


Washington—More adequate sup- 
plies of tin plate for cans holding less 
than five gallons of powdered whole 
milk are provided for this year’s 
pack. An amendment to order M-25 
permits use of 0.25 tin plate for smail 
powdered whole milk cans until July 
31. Previously, use of tin plate for 
this purpose was restricted to one 
end of the can while the rest of the 
can was made of black plate. Dry, 
skimmed milk remains restricted to 
0.25 tin plate for one end only in 
smaller than five gallon containers, 
and loses its preference A rating. 
Products containing a dry milk base 
are added to the list of baby foods 
with an unlimited tin plate preference 
A quota, but package specifications 
are limited to 0.25 tin plate for 
soldered, welded or non-soldered parts. 
The amendment also adds to the list 
of unlimited 0.50 tin plate items five- 
gallon or 50-pound containers for 
dietary dried milk base products, 
while small containers for these foods 
conform to the 0.25 tin plate specifi- 
cations. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 149 


Dallas, Tex.—Lone Star Steel Co. 
will market the steel pipe produced at 
its welded pipe mill, now under con- 
struction at  Daingerfield, Tex., 
through established oil well supply 
houses. Production is expected late 
in 1952. The new mill will have an 
annual capacity of 350,000 tons. 

Seattle — Several important cast 
iron pipe projects in Alaska are pend- 
ing but sales agencies find it difficult 
to meet deliveries required by the 
Army. No large pipe tonnages are up 
for immediate bidding. 


CONVEYERS 





Since 1905. Engineers and manutfactur- 
ers of Conveyers and Conveyer Systems 
for the Metal-working Industries. 


Three modern plants. Engineering Of- 
fices in All Principal Cities. There’s an 
Engineering Sales Office near you. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER CO. 
ELLWOOD CITY . PENNSYLVANIA 
SAN CARLOS CALIFORNIA 
PORT HOPE - ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Piglron ... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 144 


Cleveland—Continued tightening in 
merchant pig iron supplies is re- 
ported. So far in the emergency 
strict government control of supply 
has been avoided by judicious distri- 
bution by suppliers. However, with 
foreign iron supplies shrinking, and a 
number of biast furnaces scheduled 
to go out of production for necessary 
repairs, some trade authorities think 
closer government control of sup- 
plies is likely to come with a sub- 
stantial spurt in defense requirements 
for castings in third quarter. 

Boston—Pig iron suppliers may re- 
strict deliveries to foundries over va- 
cation periods where inventory war- 
rants. But there are few cases of 
large stocks. Consumers are pressing 
for all the tonnage due them under 
contract with the Everett furnace. 

New York—Increasing number of 
furnaces normally supplying part of 
merchant iron tonnage are down for 
repairs, tightening volume with crit- 
ical period ahead for some foundries. 

Buffalo—An expansion in DO con- 
tracts has further tightened the mer- 
chant pg iron market. Shipments to 
Michigan motor casters are sustain- 
ed but the movement of iron to the 
east coast is virtually nil. 

Philadelphia — Stringency in pig 
iron will be enhanced by loss of one 
furnace supplying this area, going out 
July 1 for repairs. 

Pittsburgh—Pig iron production 
continues at capacity, all 47 district 
stacks operating. 

Youngstown—vU. S. Steel Co. blew 
in its No. 5 blast furnace June 7. 
No. 5 stack is completely rebuilt and 
enlarged by 112,000 tons a year. 

St. Louis — Tonnage of pig iron 
available to outside consumers in 
June will remain unchanged from 
May, according to Granite City Steel 
Co. which furnishes 90 per cent of 
the area’s iron. 

Seattle—Foundries have fair stocks 
of pig iron but future supply pros- 
pects are cause for concern. Domestic 
iron is practically unobtainable. For- 
eign iron prices are considerably 
above those on domestic grades. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 147 


New York—More rigid controls of 
rod distribution through increased 
set-asides and fixed allocations to 
converters is tightening supply of 
carbon and alloy wire. After adjust- 
ing July schedules, producers in some 
cases are confronted with demands in 
excess of production with little or no 
unrated tonnage available. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 149 


Pittsburgh — Metallurgical coke 
situation remains unchanged. Oven 
grades continue in short supply but 
distribution is such foundry and steel 
plant needs are satisfied. Beehive 
foundry coke should tighten slight- 
ly with the recently idle blast furnace 
here back in operation. 

Cleveland—Oven foundry coke sup- 
ply conditions are just a trifle easier 
in this area. Pressure for shipments 
is as great as ever but foundry in- 


ventories are reported slightly im. 
proved. This is accounted for by the 
fact New England oven coke has been 
coming into the district lately, as 
well as Connellsville beehive, 

Some easing in demand pressure 
from the foundries is expected over 
the summer months. 

St. Louis—Granite City Steel Co 
has awarded Koppers Co., Inc., con. 
tract for a battery of 27 chemical. 
recovery coke ovens to be built at its 
Granite City, Ill., plant. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 151 


New York—Bethlehem Steel Co. is 
reported to have purchased an addi- 
tional 3400 acres of land near Mor. 
gantown, Pa. The company is 
rumored prospecting for iron ore in 
the area. 

Cleveland — Iron ore _ shipments 
from upper lake _ ports totaled 
12,664,095 gross tons in May, increase 
of 3,167,647 tons over the 9,496,448 
tons shipped in May, 1950. The 
month’s movement brought the cumu- 
lative total for the season to June 1 
to 18,875,569 tons compared with 
only 9,845,252 tons in the like period 
a year ago. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 152 


Pittsburgh—Crucible Steel Co. is 
the first district steel plant forced 
to cut operations due to lack of scrap. 
One open-hearth furnace at Midland, 
Pa., works is idle because supplies 
of scrap are inadequate. Earmarking 
of scrap by railroads and heavy in- 
dustries keeps. much scrap off the 
market. Collections are slow. 

Boston—Movement of steel scrap 
to mills is below normal and con- 
sumer inventories are dangerously 
low in some cases. Allocations from 
dealer yards are of emergency nature, 
but most railroad and industrial scrap 
is going to steelworks direct. Dealers 
are paying more for light material, 
or $20 yards. . 

New York—Steel scrap inventories 
are low with consumers and yards. 
Allocations of railroad and larger in- 
dustrial lots are frequent and also 
contribute toward limited yard sup- 
ply. Price for No. 1 heavy melting 
steel, based on Bethlehem delivery 
by rail, holds at $36.99 shipping 
point. Most foundries need cast. 

Buffalo—All three leading mill con- 
sumers report capacity ingot opera- 
tions are threatened by scrap short- 
age. One mill is down to less than 
a week’s reserve stockpile. 

Philadelphia — Steel scrap ship- 
ments to mills are in excess of intake 
at yards and supply is growing more 
critical. ; 

Detroit—Industrial scrap is moving 
almost 100 per cent on government 
allocation. Electric furnaces take 
bulk of dealer scrap, none of which 
is reported on allocation in this lo- 
cality, although dealers as close as 
Toledo have received directives on 
where to ship their material. 

Cleveland—Scrap traders forecast 
an acute shortage next winter. Some 
material, is moving out of this district 
on allocation; other material is com- 
ing in on the same basis. Some 
yards are handling a record tonnage; 
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Engineered to Modern Trends 


—a GIANT, developed by specialists in roll grinding, for severe rolling mill 
service. This massive, heavy duty, precision, single wheel, double bed grinder 
— with the balance and accuracy of a jeweler’s lathe—is capable of finishing, 
to close tolerances, a roll 50” in diameter and 164” between centers. 


Write for detailed information on this and other sizes. 


LOBDELL UNITED COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 1951 


A SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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others are laying off men due to 
lack of material to process. Found- 
ries, in urgent need of scrap are 
absorbing large freight charges to 
obtain supplies from distant points. 

Cincinnati—Bulge in iron and steel 
collections recently was short-lived. 
Reserves of district mills are low. 

Chicago—aA dip of 2 points in steel- 
making operations in this district last 
week was attributed to furnace re- 
pairs, not scrap shortage. Although 
mills lose scrap inventory week by 
week the ingot production rate is not 
yet sensitive to inadequate receipts 
of melting material. 

St. Louis — Rail scrap shipments 
continue low and wholly under allo- 
cations. Producing plants are start- 
ing vacation periods, and some con- 
suming plants have notified dealers 
to stop shipments for the same rea- 
son. 

Seattle — Scrap receipts continue 
satisfactory but they are not in suf- 
ficient volume to increase inventories 
materially. Weather is more favorable 
for collections and current prices are 
attracting larger shipments. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 151 


Cleveland — Warehouse operators 
expect easing in pressure for steel 
over the vacation period. Complete 
plant shutdowns to permit mass va- 
cations will not be as numerous this 
summer as in recent years, however. 
Any slackening in demand experi- 
enced will be welcomed since it 
should permit some replenishment of 
badly depleted stocks. This is es- 


pecially true since shipments from 
the mills to the warehouses are ex- 
pected to pick up noticeably from 
here on under NPA order M-6. This 
assures distributors 85 per cent of 
their carbon steel tonnage receipts in 
the base period. Outlook for alloy 
and stainless stocks, however, is un- 
promising. Stocks of these latter are 
down to less than 40 per cent of 
normal, alloy being estimated at 31 
per cent and stainless 40 per cent of 
Oct. 1, 1949 inventories. 

Philadelphia—Warehouses are un- 
able to build inventory with carbon 
products moving out at mill delivery 
level. Within the 85 per cent ware- 
house allotment, difficulty is experi- 
enced in spreading sizes, loads being 
unevenly balanced among units. 

Pittsburgh — Distributors expect 
their position this month to improve 
considerably. 

Chicago — Insufficient time has 
elapsed to appraise benefit expected 
to accrue from operation of the 
amended warehouse order M-6 which 
became effective with shipments 
from mills. 


Ferroalloys ... 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 151 


Washington—Production of silicon 
alloys increased 14 per cent in the 
first quarter of 1951 over the fourth 
quarter of 1950, totaling 242,324 net 
tons. Shipments of blast furnace sil- 
very pig iron, electric furnace ferro- 
silicon, and other silicon alloys totaled 
224,945 tons in the first quarter com- 
pared with 224,553 tons in the final 
quarter of last year. 





STOP CONFUSION ..3 LOSSES* 


with Good Identification! 


*One Marking Error 
Can Cost Thousands 
of Dollars! 


POSITIVE MARKINGS 


MARKAL PAINTSTIKS are ideal for distinct identi- 
fication of the hundreds of items, parts and supplies 






















stored inside and outside. Fine for oily, cold, icy, rusty, rough, smooth, wet or dry 


surfaces—metal, wood or any other. 


Weather-Proof e Fade-Proof 
A Specially Engineered Type for Every HOT or COLD Surface 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 


We'll gladly help with any marking problem. Ask us! 





MARKAL CO. 


3089 W. Carroll Ave. Chicago 12, Iii. 


“There’s no substitute for the original Markal Paintstik’’ 
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Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — Canadian govern. 
ment’s plan to stockpile to ensure 
fair distribution of tubular steel goods 
to oil companies in the period of 
short supply goes into effect July: 1, 
An allocation of 13,000 tons tubular 
steel goods is expected in western 
Canada about the middle of July, 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


4500 tons, superstructure, embankment road— 
north station section, contract E-2, Central 
Artery, Boston, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

1100 tons, Army shop buildings, Fort Richard. 
son, Alaska, to Maxwell Steel Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Valle-Sommers Co., Seattle, 
general contractor. 

500 tons, veterans’ hospital buildings, Brock- 
ton, Mass., to Chicago Ornamental Iron Co., 
Chicago; Gust K. Newberg, Chicago, gen- 
eral contractor. 

400 tons, ordnance vehicle repair shop, Fort 
Richardson, Alaska, to Maxwell Steel Co., 


Fort Worth, Tex.; Valle-Sommers Co,, 
Seattle, general contractor, 
345 tons, pumping station facilities, Light, 


Gas & Water Division, Memphis, Tenn., to 
Pidgeon-Thomas iron Co., Memphis; R, P. 
Farnsworth & Co. Inc., New Orleans, gen- 
eral contractor. 

295 tons, hydro-electric project, Penobscot 
river, Great Northern Paper Co., Millinocket, 
Me., to Mecquier & Jones Co., and Bancroft 
& Martin Rolling Mills Co., Portland, Me.; 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, 
contractor-engineer. 

140 tons, high school, Windsor, Conn., to 
Haarmann Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass.; A, E. 
Stevens Co., Springfield, Mass., general con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, state highway bridge, Dalton-Wind- 
sor, Mass., to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.; Thomas R. Rawson, Woburn, 
Mass., general contractor. 

100 tons, Army center, Whittier, Alaska, to 
Acme Steel Co., Seattle; Haddock Engineers, 
Seattle, general contractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


2000 tons, crest gates, Rock Island dam, 
Washington; Consolidated Steel Corp., Los 
Angeles, low. 


680 tons, bridge, relocation, Route 6, Caldwell 
township, New Jersey. 

675 tons, 511-foot, four-span plate girder 
bridge, Windsor, Conn.; bids June 18, 
Hartford; also 81 tons steel] sheet piling. 

600 tons, bridge, Reading Co., Skuylkill river, 
Reading, Pa.; bids in. 

600 tons, bridge, Reading Co., Schepps Dam, 
near Reading, Pa. 

500 tons, testing facilities building, Navy, 
Johnsville, Pa.; bids June 12. 

480 ‘tons, catapult, Navy, Philadelphia; 
Hughes-Foulkrodt Construction Co., that city, 
low. 

265 tons, grade separations, New Haven-East 
Haven, Conn.; bids June 18, Hartford. 

250 tons, Hanford, Wash., warehouses; L. H. 
Hoffman, Portland, Oreg., low. 

Unstated, Chugach power plant, Alaska; re- 
bids under revised specifications, to Alaska 
Railroad, Anchorage, Alaska, June 15; low 
bid $4,177,717 by J. C. Boespflug Construc- 
tion Co., Seattle, rejected. 

Unstated, steel frame radiochemistry building, 
Hanford, Wash.; Sound Construction & En- 
gineering Co., Seattle, low $3,744,213. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


3500 tons, veterans’ hospital buildings, Brock- 
ton, Mass., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago; Gust K, Newberg, Chicago, 
general contractor, 

1400 tons, pumping station facilities, Light, 
Gas & Water Division, Memphis, Tenn., to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; R. P. Farns- 
worth & Co. Inc., New Orleans, general con- 
tractor. 

325 tons, 


refrigerator warehouse, Fort Rich- 
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aoe NEW BUSINESS 


ardson, Alaska, to Soule Steel Co., Port- 
land, Oreg., Haddock Engineers, Seattle, 
general contractor, $4.1 million. 

300 tons, high school, Windsor, Conn., to 
A. D. Donald Co., Springfield, Mass.; A. E. 
Stevens Co., Springfield, general contractor. 

100 tons or more, warehouse and fabricating 
plant, Merrill & Usher Co., Worcester, 
Mass., to Truscon Steel Co., Boston. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

1080 tons, deck, electrical work and snow 
melting system, contract C-3, Central 
Artery, Boston; bids in June 12; super- 
structure this section contract C-2, takes 
15,000 tons of which 795 tons are silicon 
structural steel. 

750 tons, substructure and approaches, con- 
tract C-1, Central Artery, Boston; bids in 
June 12. 

190 tons, highway and bridges, New Haven- 
East Haven, Conn.; bids June 18, Hartford. 

170 tons, state bridge, Farmington river, 
Windsor, Conn.; bids June 18, Hartford. 

170 tons, highway and bridge, relocation, 
Route 6, Caldwell township, New Jersey. 

140 tons, bridge piers, abutments and culverts, 
Fens pond, Charles River reservation, Bos- 
ton; bids in to Metropolitan District Com- 
mission, Parks Division. 


PLATES ... 


PLATES PENDING 
Unstated, bulk storage and handling facilities, 
Eielson air field, Alaska, estimated $2.8 
million project; bids to U. S. Engineer, 
June 27. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 

Atlantic & Danville, one 1600-hp diesel-electric 
road-switching unit, to American Locomo- 
tive-General Electric Companies, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, two 1500-hp 
diesel-electric road-switching units, to Elec- 
tro-Motive Division, General Motors Corp., 
La Grange, IIl. 

Georgia, two 1200-hp diesel-electric switching 
units, to Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors Corp., La Grange, IIl. 

St. Louis Southwestern, twelve 1500-hp diesel- 
electric freight locomotives and four 1200- 
hp switching units, to Electro-Motive Di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., La Grange, 
I. 

Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia, three 1500-hp 
diesel-electric road-switching units to Elec- 
tro-Motive Division, General Motors Corp., 
La Grange, Ill. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 

Baltimore & Ohio, 1000 fifty-ton box cars, to 
own shops. Construction expected to start 
by Apr, 1, 1952. 

Burlington Refrigerator Express Co., 200 
fifty-ton refrigerator cars, to own shops, 
Chicago-Minneapolis & Louisville, one caboose, 

to Thrall Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Erie, two heavy-duty 168-ton depressed center 
flat cars, to own shops, Dunmore, Pa. 

Grand Trunk Western, 125 seventy-ton covered 
hoppers, to American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York. 

Illinois Central, 100 caboose and 50 pulpwood 
cars, to own shops. 

Missouri-Illinois, 100 seventy-ton heppers, to 
Missouri Pacific shops, DeSoto, Mo, 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia, five caboose cars, 
to International Railway Car & Equipment 
Mfg. Co. 

St. Louis Southwestern, 70 fifty-ton box cars, 
to General American Transportation Corp., 
Chicago, 

St. Louis & San Francisco, 200 seventy-ton 
gondolas, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 

Southern Pacific, 4100 fifty-ton box and 900 
fifty-ton gondolas; Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co. to build 1600 box cars, balance to 
railroad’s own shops. 

Union Tank Car Co., 600 fifty-ton tank cars, 
to own shops, 

Wabash, 300 fifty-ton box, to own shops, 
Decatur, Ill, 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 
Tennessee Central, 200 fifty-ton and 150 
seventy-ton hoppers. 
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ONE MAN and a Silent Hoist 
electric-driven Car Puller can 
pull and spot cars... warp 
_ barges... drag pallet or skid 


~~ loads, logs, quarry stone, heavy 
“ equipment... bend pipe... 
open hopper doors...ete. ... and 

Cut Your Materials-Handling 


SOME TYPICAL USERS: Arm- Costs ! 
strong Cork Co.; Bethlehem Steel; ease 20 
Cross, Austin & Ireland; Great 
Northern Rwy.; Johns Manville; 
Hercules Powder; NYC RR; Nich- 
olson File Co.; Rochester Gas & 
Elec.; Socony-Vacuum Oil, etc. 


Write for Bulletin No. 64A 
Mfrs. of KRANE KAR Swing-Boom Mobile Cranes . . . Heavy-Duty 


Fork LIFTRUK...Cranes for Motor Trucks... Capstans, Gypsies, 
Single and Double Drum Winches. 

















SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO. 849 63rd ST., BROOKLYN 20, N.Y. 














TN 

WAN 722 DEPENDABLE 
WIRE ROPE 

°t TOUGH JoBs 


® Ato.us Pal.ore 


Sa 
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Experienced wire rope users have found 
that they can depend on “HERCULES” 
(Red-Strand) for the strength... tough- 
ness...durability — necessary for con- 
sistent, safe, and economical service. 
Our exacting standards and rigid tests 


insure these results. 





pA nk We Invite Your Inquiries 


= 






A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. sss renneny ave.- st. covis, wo. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 New York 6 Houston 3 San Francisco 7 
Chicago 7 Denver 2 Portland 9 
Birmingham 6 _—Los Angeles 21 Seattle 4 
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FEATURES 


“1. LIGHT WEIGHT — up to 
21% lighter in some sizes 
than any other magnet. More of 

the weight your crane carries will 
be payload. 


. ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION—greoter 
shock resistance, moisture-proof, 

. MORE LIFT — after a full day’s opera- 
tion, size for size the new Dings will 
lift from 10 to 100% more than any 
other. This is due to (1) its extremely 





low temperature rise and (2) a prop- 


be e * ee 7 s a e eB ee erly balanced magnetic circuit. 


4. FOUR POINT CHAIN SUSPENSION — 
less swinging and “tipping” when 


DINGS “standard” ee 
tered — added chain life. 


5. EXTRA HEAVY REINFORCED MANGA- 


fe or Liftin re ae ee @ re et Ss NESE COIL SHIELD —strength where 


it’s needed—25% more protection for 


the coils. 
LOOK RIGHT for the features that make this new 6. HEAVY LUGS for tag line or drag line 
all-welded Dings the answer to a crane operator’s service. 
prayer. It’s the most advanced magnet on the market — 7. LEAD CABLE PROTECTED by a metal 
the biggest lifting magnet development in years. Back shield. Cable connection at the center 
of it is Dings’ 52 years’ experience as the world’s largest aicaalecemudeaed 
exclusive builder of magnetic separators and lifting 8. WATER PROOF, SHATTER PROOF jerk 
magnets for all industry. resistant molded neoprene neck cable 
connectors. 


Let the Dings’ Representative nearby tell you how 


7 9. TAMPER PROOF sealed terminal box. 
the many exclusive Dings’ features mean dollars to you. a en ee 
Call him up 10. ALLEN-BRADLEY controls. 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR COMPANY 
4710 W. Electric Ave., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 








LIFTING 


MAGNET 


Worlds. Largest Exclusive Sullder of gives full descrip- 


WMaguetic Separators aad Lifting Sa tion, sizes, capacities, etc. 
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Metalworking Briefs . . . 


CONSTRUCTION—ENTERPRISE—ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 





Seidelhuber Steel Expands 

Bids for the second phase 
of the proposed steel rolling 
mill for Seidelhuber Steel 
Rolling Mills Corp., to be 
located at 2745 Eleventh 
Ave. S.W., Seattle, will be 
called in about a month. 
Plans include a scrap yard, 
melt plant, spur track and 
craneways. The steel melt 
building will house equip- 
ment already purchased, in- 
cluding an electric furnace. 
Bids for the third and larg- 
est phase, construction of a 
rolling mill building and in- 
stallation of equipment, will 
be invited in about six 
months following comple- 
tion of plans. Officers of the 
company are: Frank V. Sei- 
delhuber Jr., president; Wil- 
liam Leckenby, vice presi- 
dent; Frank J. Seidelhuber, 
vice president; Roy Erick- 
son, treasurer; Wayne C. 
Booth, secretary. 


Enters Electronics Field 
Warsaw Products Inc. 
was organized to succeed 
the Warsaw Button Co., 
Warsaw, N. Y. The com- 
pany manufactures wood 
products and will diversify 
its activities to include prod- 
uct and market develop- 
ment, particularly in the 
electronics industry. Offi- 
cers of Warsaw Products 
are: G. A. Godwin, presi- 
dent; J. H. Quick, treasurer; 
W. G. O’Brien, secretary. 


Transformer Plant Enlarged 

Marcus Transformer Co. 
Inc., Hillside, N. J., is add- 
ing an annex to its present 
plant, extending productive 
space by 50 per cent. The 
company was founded in 
1945 by Alvin Marcus, presi- 
dent. 


Luria Moves Branch Office 

In order to handle its ex- 
panded activities more ef- 
ficiently, Luria Bros. & Co. 
Inc. moved its St. Louis of- 
fice to larger quarters in 
the Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Jack Gordon is district man- 
ager. 


Packard Electric Expanding 
New construction and re- 
arrangement of existing fa- 
cilities are planned by Pack- 
ard Electric Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Warren, 
O. The project includes 
building an addition to Plant 
8 and construction of a new 
employee facility and admin- 
istration building. The ad- 
dition to Plant 8, acquired 
late last year from Federal 
Machine & Welder Co., will 
house an expanded wire mill 
and related operations. 
Space now occupied by the 
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wire mill in the Dana ave- 
nue cable plant will be re- 
leased for expanded cable- 
making operations. 


Canada Plans Arms Depot 

A $3.5 million ordnance 
depot will be erected at Co- 
bourg, Ont., says the min- 
ister of national defense for 
Canada. Work will get un- 
der way in two months. 


Moves Los Angeles Office 
The Pacific Coast district 
office of Tinnerman Prod- 
ucts Inc., Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of fasteners, was 
moved to 353% N. LaBrea 
Ave., Los Angeles. E. J. 
Cloutier is district manager. 


Appoints Three Distributors 
Industrial Chrome Divi- 
sion, Ward Leonard Electric 
Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
appointed the following 
companies as distributors of 
its Chromaster and Chro- 
masol: S. B. Roby Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Syracuse Sup- 
ply Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Lo- 
gan Hardware & Supply Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Moves to Larger Quarters 

Removal of its plant and 
general offices to 2620 Crane 
Ave., Detroit, was an- 
nounced by Bellevue Indus- 
trial Furnace Co. Construc- 
tion is under way to more 
than double the floor space 
of buildings that are at the 
new location. Walter E. 
Hinz is president. 


Foundry Changes Name 

Everett Foundry Inc., Ev- 
erett, Mass., changed its 
name to Ajax Foundry Inc. 
and moved its production 
facilities to larger quarters 
at 59 Pleasant St., Rand- 
olph, Mass. Financial struc- 
ture and officers remain the 
same. John T. Watson, for- 
merly associated with Hall- 
Watson Co., was appointed 
superintendent of the found- 
ry. Capacity of the new 
foundry will be three to 
four times greater than the 
one in Everett. 


a 
Offers Large Subcontracts 
Two new buildings, com- 
prising a total floor space 
of more than I million 
square feet, are being rushed 
to completion by Pontiac 
Division, General Motors 
Corp., Pontiac, Mich. Pro- 
duction of medium caliber 
cannon will be concentrated 
in a building scheduled to 
be completed this fall. The 
initial contract value of this 
defense project is $57 mil- 
lion. Another new building, 
which will be used to make 
amphibious cargo carriers, 








STOCK DELIVERY 
WORMSER Model T-15 Universal Ironworker 


Armor Plate Construction 


AVAILABLE in triple com- 
bination Vertical and 


Horizontal Punches and 
Shears—also — individual 


= — 


MACHINERY CO., Inc., 410 





CAPACITY— 


To Punch %” x 7/16” 
To Shear, 
Plates 7/16" 
Flat Bars 3” x 9/16” 
Tees 34%” x 5/16” 
Angles 3%” x 5/16” 


Round Bars 1-3/16” 
Square Bars 1” 


NOTE to Machine Tool Agents— 
Sales Territories Open— 
If Interested, Inquire 


REY 


BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 13 














and Ornamenta 


perforated metals 


bsleel avatlatle 





from ebecurales stock 


Accurate Perforating Company offers you a wide selection 
of perforating dies for every purpose, quick and dependable 
service at a price, and quality that guarantees long-range 
economy. Accurate’s free catalog will help you choose the 
proper dies and specifications for your needs. For your free 


copy, write today! 


SERVING THESE INDUSTRIES: 

AIRCRAFT * AUTOMOTIVE * BUILDING CONSTRUCTION * COMMUNICA- 
TIONS * ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT * FOOD PROCESSING * HEATING * 
MINING * RADIO AND RADAR * RAILROADS * SHIP BUILDING * STEEL * 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT * VENTILATING 


IN THESE MATERIALS: 


ALUMINUM * BRASS * BRONZE * COPPER * LEAD * MONEL METAL * 
STEEL * STAINLESS STEEL * MASONITE * PLYWOOD * PAPER 


Accurate 
perforating company 


1101 S. KEDZIE AVENUE «+ 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Widely used in Dies for breaking oil 
seals. Because these complete units are, 
more easily removed than “home- 
made” spring plungers, disassembly of 
Dies for maintenance is simplified and 
effects savings up to $72.00 per Die. 
Another popular use is for positioning 
work pieces. They are also ideal for 
many end product applications. Each 
unit is precision-built for trouble-free 
operation. Available in ten sizes with 
end pressures of 3 to 42 Ibs. 
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Designed to position work pieces quickly SPRING STOPS 
or for any other use where a spring hold- 
ing tension of 14 or 32 Ibs. is desired. 
Each unit is made with a cast iron body 
with a hardened steel plunger having a 
radiused nose. Body has jig bored holes 
for precision mounting. These tough units 
are built to give years of money-saving 
service. 





y a 3 FIXTURE KEYS 


Vlier multi-dimensional fixture keys are counter-bored hex 
nuts with accurately milled stepped sides whose different 
cross dimensions are held to a tolerance of + .0005”. By 
attaching to a fixture base, rotating the key to the desired 
side dimension and sliding into the mill table slot, set-up 
time is virtually eliminated —any idle machine can 
quickly put to work. Available in seven sizes, each with 
three different dimensions; or made up to your order. 








Machine Too! Specialties 



























































See your local Vlier distributor or send for complete information. 
e PUNCHES e DIES e CHISELS e RIVET SETS e 
Hi IF IT’S. RIVETED YOU KNOW IT’S SAFE v A BC 
| ‘ ITS EASY as 
| | 
PRODUCERS * 
ys Just list the materials or machines 
STEEL will do the rest. It is read 
t SINCE 1860 92% of the metalworking indus- 


VLIER MANUFACTURING CO. tos anceuss 4, cau. 
“Cleceland Steel Toot Co. — 
i 
Hl WE FEATURE SPECIAL PUNCHES & DIES 
ll||| 660 E. 82nd ST., CLEVELAND, O. 
OF hi Kollepors FURNACE 
QUALITY 
ARS* SMALL SHAPES* STRIP | To reach the metalworking market. 
POsARDl ie | 
300 Lower Market St. SMUIBS\__ Milton, Penna. you have for sale in the “Equip- 
ment—Materials” section and 
MASTER MAKERS OF oe 
weekly by specifiers and buyers 
FINE BEARING METALS in the plants which do more than 
AW Me G try's business. For rates and further 
~ TP Cadman fy , details, write STEEL, Penton 
28th ond SMALLMAN STS., PITTSBURGH 22, PA, Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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METALWORKING BRIEFS 


should be up by early 1952. 
This defense project has an 
initial contract value of $45 
million and calls for Pon- 
tiac to build the automatic 
transmission, chassis and 
hull as well as assemble the 
vehicle. A third defense job, 
production of Army rockets, 
will be housed in a refur- 
bished plant building for- 
merly used for storage. For 
the three projects, about 
1300 individual outside sup- 
pliers are being asked to 
furnish Pontiac with parts, 
assemblies, materials, jigs, 
fixtures, machines, tools, 
dies and maintenance items, 
involving many millions of 
dollars. 


Builds Electric Motor Plant 

Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, is erect- 
ing a plant in Union City, 
Ind., which will be geared 
to produce 75,000 small elec- 
tric motors a month. Ralph 
E. Davis will manage the 
plant. Production is expect- 
ed to get under way in De- 
cember. 


Buffalo Foundry Organized 

Buffalo Foundries Inc., 
Buffalo, was incorporated 
with capital of $20,000. Prin- 
cipals are Harlan J. Swift, 
Raymond W. Conklin and 
Edwin O. Tilton. 


Fletcher Aviation Expands 

Fletcher Aviation Corp., 
Pasadena, Calif., purchased 
the Rosemead, Calif. air- 
port, for $900,000. The air- 
port will be used by the 
Pasadena parts and airplane 
manufacturer for assembly 
of aircraft, manufacture of 
airplane parts, and repair of 
aircraft. 


Menasco Mfg. Adds Space 
Menasco Mfg. Co., Bur- 


bank, Calif., is adding 45,000 
sq ft of factory area, the fi- 
nal step in a $6.5 million ex- 
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pansion program. The proj- 
ect will increase production 


capacity of this aircraft 
parts manufacturer five- 
fold. 


Defense Orders Ingrease 

Norris-Thermador Cor p., 
Los Angeles, Calif., disclosed 
a defense backlog of $46 
million. Defense sales are 35 
per cent of total sales of 
this maker of automobile 
wheels, bathtubs, deep-drain 
cylinders, and stainless steel 
cooking utensils. 


Starts $16 Million Expansion 

El Segundo Division, 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., 
started a $16 million build- 
ing program to add 190,000 
sq ft of factory area and $8 
million of additional ma- 
chinery. The El Segundo 
backlog includes contracts 
for Navy carrier-based air- 
planes. 


Cincinnati Milling Expands 
Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co. will soon start 
erection of a third building, 
with 60,000 square feet of 
floor space, as part of its $8 
million expansion program. 
Major aim is to enlarge fa- 
cilities for production of the 
company’s heavier ma- 
chines. Equipment will in- 
clude 23 cranes. Work was 
begun in April on a foundry 
building. Another plant in 
Wilmington, O., likely will 
be completed in two months. 


Continental Motors Corp. 
Continental Motors Corp., 
Detroit, is constructing an 
addition to its manufactur- 
ing plant on Algonquin av- 
enue and a new administra- 
tive and engineering build- 
ing. The new building, in- 
creasing the Detroit Divi- 
sion’s floor space 25 per 
cent, is necessitated by ex- 
panding production of sin- 











MODERN 


Industrial Precision 


CASTING 


This is a new tool for the produc- 
tion of small metal parts widely 
used by industry—particularly for 
getting into production quickly on 
defense orders. 


For advice as to how it can help 
you, and for information regarding 
equipment and supplies, call on us. 


ALEXANDER SAUNDERS & CO. 


tas ti. 


PP 


New York 14, N. Y. 





Precision Casting Equip 


95 Bedford St. 





















‘SCREW MACHINE made fo 
PRODUCTS your order! 
SET SCREWS CAP SCREWS SPECIAL PARTS 








STEEL * BRASS + STAINLESS » ALUMINUM 


———_/send us your specifications for quotation 7 
SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS, Inc. Milton 2, Pa. 
























BIRTHDAY PARTY: Open house in celebration of its 

fiftieth anniversary at National Automatic Tool Co., Rich- 

mond, Ind., finds city officials touring the NATCO plant. 

Over 7000 visitors inspected the plant during the two-day 

celebration to learn about manufacture of multiple spin- 
dle drilling machines 
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OVER 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Standard for Service 
and Durability. 
Ground to extremely 
close Tolerances and 
Finish. Made by 
Toolmakers. 


COWLES 
TOOL COMPANY 


2086 W. 110th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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GREY IRON GASTINGS 
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ONE OF THE NATION’S 
LARGEST AND MOST MODERN | 
PRODUCTION FOUNDRIES 


Js 
% 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND COMPANY 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 


MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
er UOEN, elec? Wye 1640101339 45 














WEBB 


STEELWORKER 


The Newest Combination Punch & Shear 
Designed For Diversified or Production Work 


5 Complete Tools in ONE 
6 WEEKS’ DELIVERY 


1 Punch for plate, bars or 

structurals. 

2 Cuts angles and tees with 
straight or miter cut. 

3 Cuts off round and square 
bars. 

4 Shears plates and 
bars. 

5 Coping or notching 
attachment. 


For diversified shop work or high 

production output, this all-purpose 

machine is always in complete 

readiness to do any of above op- 

erations. 

Write for Illustrated Literature 
and Prices Today. 


Mfrs. of PLATE BENDING ROLLS 
and INDUSTRIAL WEIGHING 
EQUIPMENT 


tHE WEBB corr. 


WEBB CITY, MO., U. S. A. 
Since 1881 




















THE BELMONT IRON Works ii 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 


RIVETED—ARC WELDED Cable Address—Beliron 
Engineers—Fabricators—Erectors—Contractors—Exporters 
Shops—Philadelphia—Eddystone—Royersford 
Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. 





New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
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LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


=—.. GASOLINE e DIESEL 
SS ELECTRIC ¢ STEAM 











TO 40 TON 


tHe OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE co 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 


m= oO lms 


ELIMINATE COSTLY SHUT-DOWNS 
WITH HEIL ACID-PROOF EQUIPMENT 
@ PICKLING TANKS 
@ LINED PIPE 
@ ACID-PROOF HEATING UNITS 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
12901 Elmwood Ave. e Cleveland 11, Ohio 











THEORY AND PRACTICE By 


OF ROLLING STEEL ._ .witeim Tafel 


312 Pages Covers every angle of the design, 
Price Postpaid construction and operation of the 
$4.50 steel rolling mill. 
THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 








IF METALWORKING PLANTS 
ARE YOUR PROSPECTS... 


STEEL can put you in touch with the important ones, those that do 
more than 92% of the industry’s business. Tell the buyers and 
specifiers in these plants of the machines or materials you have fo: 
sale through an “Equipment—Materials” advertisement. For rates 
write STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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METALWORKING BRIEFS 


gle-cylinder air-cooled en- 
gines. Continental’s orders 
for small engines are at an 
all-time high -level; unit 
shipments are running at a 
rate about 160 per cent 
greater than a year ago. 


Graybar Electric Moves 
Graybar Electric Co., New 
York, opened its new east- 
ern headquarters at Bridge 
Plaza North and 21st street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. The 
company distributes over 
100,000 products of more 
than 200 manufacturers in 
the fields of electrical sup- 
ply, communications, elec- 
tronics and appliances. 


Joyce-Cridland Co. 

Export activities of Joyce- 
Cridland Co., Dayton, O., 
will be handled by Borg- 
Warner International Corp., 
Chicago. Joyce-Cridland pro- 
duces lifting equipment, in- 
cluding hydraulic and man- 
ual jacks, garage service 
lifting equipment, and auto- 
mobile hoists or lifts. 


Celebrates 50th Anniversary 

De Laval Steam Turbine 
Co., Trenton, N. J., is cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary, 
having been organized in 
1901 by Dr. Carl Gustav Pat- 
rik De Laval. The com- 
pany’s products now include 
steam turbines up to 20,000 
hp units, compressors pro- 
viding air in capacities up 
to 150,000 cubic feet per 
minute, gear reductions up 
to 50,000 hp, worm gearing, 
IMO rotary pumps, centrif- 
ugal pumps, etc. 


Plans Distillation Plant 

Chemical Division, Borden 
Co., New York, will build 
an outdoor type of distilla- 
tion plant near Demopolis, 
Ala. It will be geared to pro- 
duce about 1.5 million 
pounds of formaldehyde and 
about 2 million pounds of 
liquid urea resin a month 
during the first year of op- 
eration. 


Offers New Electrode Line 
Machinery & Welder 
Corp., St. Louis, was ap- 
pointed as a distributor for 
General Electric Co.’s stain- 
less-steel arc welding elec- 
trodes. This is an addition 
to the line of GE a-c weld- 
ing equipment and mild- 
steel electrodes that Ma- 
chinery & Welder has car- 
ried for more than 20 years. 


Douglas Aircraft Buys Plant 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., 
Santa. Monica, Calif., pur- 
chased buildings formerly 
occupied by Southern Cali- 


- fornia Homes Inc., at Bell, 


Calif., for use as an aircraft 
subassembly and honeycomb 
manufacturing plant. The 
honeycomb material is used 
to make panels for air- 
planes and for the produc- 
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tion of military truck trail- 
ers. 


Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., 
Cambridge, Md., is expand- 
ing the facilities of its Met- 
al Specialties Division. Sales 
activities will be under the 
direction of Wallace I. Pink 
while Edson Leonard will 
head the engineering de- 
partment. Everett Creighton 
remains in charge of pro- 
duction facilities serving the 
Metal Specialties Division. 


Bliss & Laughlin To Expand 

Bliss and Laughlin Inc., 
Buffalo, plans a $414,300 ad- 
dition for increased produc- 
tion of cold-finished steel 
bars. 


Topflight Tool Builds Plant 

A manufacturing plant 
north of York, Pa., is being 
constructed by Topflight 
Tool Co. Inc., that city. The 
new plant will augment the 
factory which the company 
now operates in York. Gen- 
eral offices of Topflight 
Tool Co. and its subsidiary, 
Topflight Tape Co., will re- 
main at 116 E. Market St. 
Topflight produces aircraft 
production tools, hardness 
testers, riveting and metal- 
working tools. 


Fabricator Leases Plant 
Standard Steel Fabricat- 
ing Co. Ine., Seattle, has 
taken over temporarily Sei- 
delhuber Iron & Bronze 
Works Inc.’s former plant 
building on Dearborn street. 
Standard’s plant at 1640 W. 
Hanford St. was damaged 
by fire several weeks ago 
and every effort is being 
made by the company to 
complete a number of struc- 
tural steel projects on time. 


Harris Gets Defense Orders 
Harris Hub Bed & Spring 
Co., Scranton, Pa., received 
eight defense contracts 
which will mean high pro- 
duction levels at the plant 
for the balance of the year 
at least. The contracts call 
for a variety of steel and 
aluminum products. 


Boosts Wiremaking Capacity 

Expenditure of $200,000 
for erection of additions to 
its main building and $580,- 
000 for machinery and 
equipment, including extrud- 
ing machines and general 
wire production facilities, 
was authorized by Conti- 
nental Copper & Steel In- 
dustries Inc., New York, for 
its Hatfield Wire & Cable 
Division, Hillside, N. J. Ex- 
pansion is necessary to in- 
crease production of Signal 
Corps wire to 5000 miles per 
month. The company also 
approved a new addition at 
the Hanover Wire Cloth Di- 
vision, Hanover, Pa. 





METAL Fabricating 





WE CAN PRODUCE FROM 1 TO 1,000,000 PIECES 


Soe wa 






AN ENTIRE 

OPERATION 
UNDER ONE 
ROOF 


BENDING . . SWAGING 
FORMING .. CHROME PLATING 
SHAPING .. DIE STAMPING 


HE equipment and the “know- 

























We offer you quality work- 
manship, prompt, efficient 
service for die stamping, 
chrome plating, swaging, 
tube shaping. Our fully 
equipped plant can handle 
any size... any quan- 
tity. Consult us NOW for 
free estimates. 


Proper bending and shap- 
ing of electrically welded 
steel tubing requires care 
and skill. We have the 


how” to fill your order to 
your complete satisfaction. 
Consult us first; we can 
meet your specifications. 





ASK ABOUT OUR 
COMPLETE 
FACILITIES 
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One reason why Victor Blades 
are uniformly excellent is this 
machine that almost thinks. 
First, it rounds the ends of the 
blade and punches the holes in 
the ends. Then it stamps in the 
brand, sets the teeth for side 
clearance, rolls out the set at 
the extreme ends for snug fit in 
the frame and finally bundles 
the blades for heat treatment in 
Victor’s exclusive molten lead 


bath. Most important of all even the slightest imperfection 
or trace of dirt on a blade stops the machine cold—causes 
immediate rejection of the imperfect blade. 


















VICTOR STEELRITE METAL 
MARKING CRAYONS 


These genuine soapstone crayons are invalu- 
i able for marking any hot, cold, damp or 
grimy metal. A special extrusion process gives them 
extra strength and uniformity. Markings withstand 
pickling, will not affect enamel application. Avail- 
able in a variety of sizes and shapes. 
Ask your Victor Supplier for free copies of the 
Victor Metal Cutting Booklet and the Victor 


SAW WORKS, INC. 
Middletown, N. Y., U.S.A. 





Makers of Hand and Power Hack Saw Blades, Frames and Band Saw Biades 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton jHoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dymp 
Cabooses, Eight Wheel, Cupola Type Hoppers, Triple, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Gondolas, Composite, 70-Ton Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class tl 


Heppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50-Ton & 70-Ton 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 


40 & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton Propane-Electric—70-Ton 
One 50-Ton H. K. Porter, Type 0-4-0, Oil-Fired, Steam, Built 1942 
Send us your inquiries We Buy Freight Gars for Dismantling Send us your offerings 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
REPAIR PARTS General Office New York Office STORAGE TANKS 
For 13462 S. Brainard Ave. 50-D Church Street 6,000 Gallon 
All Types of Chicago 33, Illinois New York 7, N. Y. 8,000 Gallon 
Freight Cars Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 10,000 Gallon 


“ANYTHING Containing IRON or STEEL" 





























. I—NORTON PL. RINDER TYPE “Cc” 
Mechanical Tub- a oh OV. mee For Sale 
ing Ya" to 14 |—AMERICAN Geared Hd. Lathe 18 x 56” 1941 
g 
r +—-WARNER- -SWASEY #3A TURRET LATHE 1—34” United Roll Lathe, Enclosed 
e ” Cap 
a a I—NILES 42” VERT. CAR WHEEL BORING Headstock 
—— MILL 2—167” Squaring Shears for Sheets 
24” O.D. 1—HENDEY YOKE HEAD LATHE 16 x 156” Q.C. q 9 
Boil & P we) 04 20 iy 3 yy eee Mod. “B” 3—156” Squaring Shears for Sheets 
oiler “ 1—3/16" x : 
sure Tubes — I—ROOT 16 SPINDLE HYDR. DRILL PRESS 1—138” Squaring Shear for Sheets 
= i—Bliss 733%4C Gap Fr. Press 75 ton . 
Seamless or {—4B BLISS Double Grank Press oo omg & Catcher Tables for 
5/,” 1—#4% 56 Ton Cap. BLISS PRESS 4!” Str. ee s 
PROMPT Welded from % Boi’ Ri. Fd.’ Scr. Ctr. 1942 sn : . , h 
Staini Steel 1—#304 34 Ton Cap. BLISS PRESS 8” Str. 1—3-High Sheet Roughing Mill wit 
rain ess ee 1942 Tables 
DELIVERY Pipe, Tubing & 1—#74/2 90 Ton Cap. BLISS PRESS 112” Str. 
Fittings 150 Ton Haw POWER PRESS 2” Str. Grd. FRANK B. FOSTER, INC. 
FROM Tube Fabrice- 2-25 ton H&W POWER PRESSES 11%” & 1%” 2220 Oliver Bldg. gel Pa. 
tion Bending, 1—45 Ton RELIANCE INCL. PRESS Sol. Crank Cobte Adireen “Foster Fiehung 
. 2—125 Ton WTBY-FARREL COIN. PRESSES 
STOCK Swaging, Upset- i, ae 
ting, etc. 1 Tton AMERICAN HYDR. STR. PRESS 20” 
r. ate 
I—KENT OWENS MODEL IM HAND MILLER. SWITCHING ENGINE 
ate si H k Std. e; 
A ‘a I—CINCINNATI 08 VERT. MILLER. Late eg ee oy chee. Driving 
Ss ie 2—HALL PLANETARY THREAD MILLERS y G 
mii i—Savage NIBBLER 14” Cap. Late Motors—One on Each Axle. DC Generator; 
Established 1845 4—NAT’L RIVETERS Mod. S 9/64 x 2” cap. rig Beg hy i or Bly 
o 
SEABOARD STEEL CO., New Haven, Conn. LEVEL. Immediate delivery—Photograph avail- 
606 Green La. Box 405-H able. SEABOARD STEEL COMPANY INC., New 
Elizabeth, N. J. McKeesport, Pa. Haven, Conn. 
EL 2-8182 McKPT 4-9107 














immediate Delivery BRIDGE CRANES WANTED 


RELAY BRIDGE CRANES 
LAYING RAIL ARNOLD HUGHES COMPANY | | aoLp HUGHES COMPANY 


























70-72-80-85-100-131 Ib. WOcdward 1-1894 765 Penobscot Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 
e WOodward 1-1894 
Angle Bars Available 
e e e 
Locomotives— SHAW-B WANTED 
: -BOX CRANES 
Pp isi soe 2—Three ton, 38’ span, single beam, 220 NAIL MAKING MACHINES 
assenger an reight Cars volt, A.C., 3 phase, 3 motor control, floor Condition and make 
Dulien Steel Products, Inc. operated, completely overhauled. , unimportant 
of Washington Phila. Transformer Co. 2829 Cedar St. Write Box 299 
9265 E. Marginal Way, Seattle 8, Wash. Phila. 34, Pa. GAstield 6-1800 STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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Help Wanted 








CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced in construction 
of Open Hearth Plants. Must 
be a good organizer, able to 
handle labor and qualified 
to exercise executive ability. 
Compensation commensur- 
ate with ability of individu- 
al. 

Write and furnish full in- 
formation regarding educa- 
tion, training, chronological 
details of experience, age, 
salary expected, etc. All re- 
plies will be considered 
strictly confidential. 

Box 269, 
STEEL, Penton, Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 











CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced in construction 
of Blast Furnaces. Must be a 
good organizer, able to han- 
dle labor and qualified to 
exercise executive ability. 
Compensation commensur- 
ate with ability of individ- 
val. 

Write and furnish full infor- 
mation, regarding educa- 
tion, training, chronological 
details of experience, age, 
salary expected, etc. All re- 
plies will be considered 
strictly confidential. 

. Box 270, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 














FOR CLASSIFIED RATES 
And further information write 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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| Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





| knowledge of government procurement and regu- 
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I | 
SHARE. IN THE PROFITS 


Permanent employment at our Cleveland, Ohio 
or Union, New Jersey offices. 


Iz 









Many fine opportunities for men experienced as: 


@ STRUCTURAL DESIGNERS 
@ CONCRETE DESIGNERS 
@ PIPING DESIGNERS 
@ PRESSURE VESSEL DESIGNERS 
@ ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
@ MECHANICAL & CONVEYOR ENGINEERS 
We design, engineer and construct Blast Furnaces, Steel Mills and 
Oil Refineries. Men experienced in these fields desired. 
Presently working 45 hours per week in pleasant, well lighted offices. 


Write and furnish full particulars of experience, education, age, salary desired, etc. 


ARTHUR G. McKEE & COMPANY 


2300 Chester Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 














Positions Wanted | Help Wanted 





REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER. 
15 years diversified electrical and mechanical 
development experience, Now employed as 
plant superintendent by company engaged in 
general machinery repair, motor repair, and 
manufacturing. Desires responsible supervisory 
position requiring above average ability. Small 
town not objectionable. Write Box 301, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


METALLURGIST — MANUFACTURER OF 
small, high speed mechanisms requires recent 
graduate ‘or graduate with 4 or 5 years experi- 
ence in process control including carburizing, 
nitriding and heat-treatment of ferrous parts. 
Some knowledge of properties and processing of 
non-ferrous materials desirable. New York State 
location. Give education, experience and salary 
required in reply. Write Box 304, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. PRODUC- 
tion Manager, Plant Manager. Broad experi- 
ence in administration, production control and 


methods, purchasing and maintenance. Have 











Employment Service 





lations. Employed, but desire to make change. | 
Only interested in permanent position of respon- | 
sibility. Write Box 309, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland 18, O. 


SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000 — $25,000. 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
sonfidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed full protection to 





CARACAS, VENEZUELA CALLS SALES EN-' jresent position. Send name and address only 
_—, (32), Fluent ogre ga cs pee for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
ground pressure vessels, tanks, heavy plate Y JENNINGS, Dept. S, 241 Orange St., 
fabrication. Write Box 310, STEEL, Penton = jae Conn, ° ” 


Blidg., Cleveland 13, O. 





METALLURGICAL ENGINEER, AGE 41,| SALARIED POSITIONS $3,500 TO $35,000. WE 
B.Sc., experience includes—Plastics Research;| offer the original personal employment service 
Aluminum and Brass Foundry; Brass Mill; Pure| (established 41 years). Procedure of highest 


ethical standards is individualized to your per- 
sonal requirements. Identity covered; present 
position protected. Ask for particulars. R. W. 
BIXBY, INC., 110 Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Able to initiate, control metal- 
Midwest, especially St. 
Write Box 303, STEEL, 


Iron Production. 
lurgical problems. 
Louis, preferred. 
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SHORTAGES 
AHEAD 


PRO? 
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Yet 
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ANO RiNey 


When mew sources are 
needed fast, directory 
advertisers receive pref- 
erential attention. And 
MacRAE’S BLUE 
BOOK is preferred— 
at most industrial pute 
chasing points—for its 
accuracy, completeness 


and accessibility. 


MacRAE’S 
BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street 


Hitteked& 


Chicago 11, 
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ie @ Close-up of a triple draw Aetna-Standard Bench 

2 4 yw. . ; at The American Brass Company, Kenosha, Wisc. 

eee 

ee eee 170 e e 
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ation .. 9% 

Lace HYDRAULIC SQUEEZE POINTER 

on, The, p 

oe 1“ © Improving plant facilities and equipment is a continuing program 
of The American Brass Company, manufacturers of Anaconda Brass and Copper F 


ioe 18 Products. In conjunction with this program, Aetna-Standard has been one of the 
ele 135f suppliers. The engineers of both companies cooperate closely in choosing the proper 
equipment. These installation views of Kenosha, Wisc., are typical of the over-all 
American Brass program. 

ane 2 Aetna-Standard makes equipment for all phases of Tube Drawing, from billet 
". gf tofinished tube. In addition to the three products illustrated here, Aetna recently 
| intloduced a Horizontal Bull Block. 

Aetna-Standard has specialists in all phases of cold drawing. Call on these 
re: 1%} tubing and cold draw specialists for assistance in designing and building proper 
divers &} equipment for your requirements. 


poration 








NEW TUBE MILL = : — @ A 600-ton Hydraulic Squeeze Pointer in the 

- 3 Kenosha, Wisc., plant of The American Brass Com- 
pany. This firm also installed a 300-ton Aetna-Stand- 
ard Squeeze Pointer. 










soma TUBE BILLET PIERCING MACHINE 


— 
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@ The Aetna-Standard 19° Piercing Mill at The 

























—": American Brass Company, Kenosha, Wisc. 
23, 24, 
i, 25, % 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIE 
ss eces 9 @ Ten Aetna-Standard Drawbenches at The American Brass Company, Kenosha, Wisc. chal 
169} They include (3) 100,000 Ib.; (3) 36,000 Ib.; and (4) 12,000 Ib. benches. Head Wrightson Machine Company, Ltd., 
eee 166 . Middlesbrough, England—Great Britain, 
Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Union 
107 of South Africa, Northern and Southern 
aie a Rhodesia. 
eat ea Aetna-Standard Engineering Company, Ltd., 
teens 6 Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
110, 1 M. Castellvi, Inc., New York, N. Y.—-Mexico, 
esaeihars 168 Central and South America. 






Societe de Constructions de Montbard, Paris, 
France—France, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland. 


Compagnia Italiana Forme Acciaio, Milano, 
Italy—lItaly. 

Ketna-Japan Company, Ltd., Tokyo, Japan— 
Japan. 

Eale & Kullgren, Inc., Akron, Ohio—Repre- 

: sentative for the Rubber Industry. 

TEEL : Designers and Builders to the Ferrous, 

; Non-Ferrous, Leather and Rubber Industries 
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TIMKEN’ bearings average over 
62 million tons of steel rolled 


Foe 19 years Timken® roll neck 
bearings have been in continual 
service on the back-up rolls of this 
Mesta single stand 96” broad side 
mill at Inland Steel Company. Three 
of these bearings have 6,796,263; 
6,760,235: and 5,982,806 tons to 
their credit. And they’re still rolling 
today! This remarkable record is 
proof of the fact that Timken roll 
neck bearings are built to give long 
years of trouble-free operation. 
Timken bearings eliminate com- 
plicated lubrication systems, permit 


use of simple and economical grease 
lubrication. Rolls can be changed 
easily and quickly. Mills can be 
stopped and restarted without loss 
of steel. No special thrust bearings 
are needed, for Timken bearings 
take both radial and thrust loads 
or any combination. And because 
Timken bearings minimize friction, 
higher mill speeds are possible. 
Timken tapered roller bearings 
with balanced proportion design 
permit greater mill rigidity and 
larger diameter roll necks. Roll neck 


One of the original T; 
of INLAND STEEL Co 
mill, After 19 


dependable, 
minimum of 





WE MAKE OUR OWN STEEL 


The special grade alloy steel which 
gives Timken bearings their strength 
and resistance to wear, is made in 
our own steel mills. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 


strength is increased 50 to 60% 
load ratings up to 40%. 

No other bearing gives you al 
the advantages you get with Timken 
balanced proportion roll neck bear- | 
ings. Specify them for both new or| 
existing equipment. For full infor- 
mation consult our roll neck bear- 
ing specialists. Write The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ont. Cableaddress :““TIMROSCO”, 


This symbol on a product means 
its bearings are the best, 


imken roll neck- bearings 
MPANY'S 96” broad Side 


Years this bearing is stil] giving 


trouble-free berformance with a 
maintenance, 


pany is the acknowledged leader in: BEARINGS 


1. advanced design; 2. precision 
manufacturing: 3. rigid quality con- 
trol; 4. special analysis steels. 








NOT JUST A BALL >) NOT JUST A ROLLER > THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL ) AND THRUST —-(°) ~ 


wy 3 
LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION a ‘ 
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